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'TIS SIXTY YEARS SINCE. 



CHAPTER I. 



IRTRODUGTORT. 



The title of this work has not been chosen with- 
out the grave and solid deliberation which matters 
of importance demand from the prudent. Even 
its first, or general denomination, was the result 
of no common research or selection^ although, ac« . 
cording to the example of my predecessors, I had 
onlj to seize upon the most sounding and eupho* 
nic surname that English history or topography 
affords, and elect it at once as the title of my 
work, and the name of my hero. But, alas ! what 
could my readers have expected from the chival- 
rous epithets of Howard, Mordaunt, Mortimer, or v< 
/ Stanley, or from the softer and more sentimental 
sounds of Belmonr, Belville, Belfield and Belgrave, « 
but pages of inanity, similar to those which have | 

been so christened for half a century past ? I | 

must modestly admit I am too diffident of my own J 
merit to place it in unnecessary opposition to pre- ** 
conceived associations : I have therefore, like a 
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inaiden knight with his white shield, assumed* lor 
my hero, Waverlet, an unContaminated name, 
bearing vf ith its sound little of good or evil, ex- 
cepting what the reader shall be hereafter pleased 
to affix to it. But my second or supplemental 
title was a mattor of much more difficult election, 
since that, short as it is, may be held as pledging 
the author to some special mode of laying hia 
scene, drawing his characters, and managing his 

' adventures. Had I, for example, announced in 
my frontispir^ce, * Waverley, a Tale of other 
Days,' miist not every novel-reader have antici- 

.^pated a castle scarce less than that of Udolpho, 
of which the eastern wing had been long uninhab- 
ited, and the keys either lost or consigned to the 
care of some aged butler or housekeeper, whose 
trembling steps, about the middle of the second 
volume, were doomed to guide the hero or hero- 
ine, to the ruinous precincts ? Would not the owl 
have shrieked and the cricket cried in -my very 
title-page ? and could it have been possible for me, 
with a moderate attention to decorum, to introduce 
any scene more lively than might be produced by 
the joculai'ity of a clownish but faithful va^et, or 
the garrulous narrative of the heroine's fille-de- 
chambre, when rehearsing the stories of blood and 
horrour which she had heard in the servants' hall ? 
Again, had my title borue, *Waverley, a Ro- 
mance from the German,' what head so obtuse as 
not to image forth a profligate abbot, an oppres- 
sive duke, a secret and mysterious association of 
Rosycrucians and illuminati, with all their proper- 
ties of black cowls, caverns, daggers, electrical 
machines, trap-doors, and dark lanterns ? Or if I 
had rather have chosen to call my work a ^ Sen- 
timental Tale,* would it not have been a suffi- 
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(iient presage of a heroine with a profusion of au* 
burn hair, and a harp, the soft solace of her soli- 
tary hours, which she fortunately &nds always the 
means of transporting from castle tQ cottage, al- 
though she herself be sometimes obliged to jump 
out of a two-pair-of-stairs window, and is more 
than once bewildered on her journey, alone and ob 
loot, without any guide but a blowzy peasant ^irl, /' 
whose jargon she hardly can understand ? Or^ 
again, if my Waverly had been entitled * A Tale 
of the Times,' wouldst thou not, gentle reader, 
have demanded from me a. dashing sketch of the 
fashionable world, a few anecdotes of private scan- 
ijal thinly veiled, and if lusciously painted so 
much the better; a heroine from Grosvenor 
Square, and a hero from the Barouche Club» or 
the Four-in*Hand, with a set 4}{ subordinate cha- 
racters from the elegantes of dueen Anne Street 
East, or the dashing heroes of the Bow-Street Of- 
fice ? I could proceed in proving the importance 
of a title-page, and displaying at the same time my 
own intimate knowledge of the particular ingredi- 
ents necessary to the composition of romances 
and novels of various descriptions. But it is 
enough, and I scorn to tyrannize longer over the 
impatience of my reader, who is doubtless already 
anxious to know the choice made by an author so 
profoundly versed in the different branches of his 
art. 

By fixing then the date of my story Sixty- 
Years before this present 1st November, 1805, I 
vrould have my readers understand that they will 
meet in the following pages neither a romance of 
chivalry, nor a tale of modern manners ; that my 
hero will neither have iron on his shoulders, as of 
yore, nor on the heels of his boots, as is the pres- 
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ent fashion of Bond Street ; and that my damsels 
will neither be clothed *in purple and in pall,' 
like the Lady Alice of an old baAad, nor reduced 
to the primitive nakedness of a modern fashionable 
at a roifte. From this my choice of an lera the 
understanding critic may larther presage, that the 
object of my tale is more a description of men 
than manners. A tale of manners, to be interest- 
ing, must either refer to antiquity so great as to 
have become venerable, 0t it must bear a vivid re- 
flection of those scenes which are passing daily 
before our eyes, and are interesting from thehr 
novelty. Thus the coat of mail of our ancestors, 
and the tripple-furred pelisse of our modern beaux, 
may, though for very different reasons, be equally 
fit for the array of a fictitious character ; but who, 
meaning the costume of his hero to be impressive, 
would willingly attire him in the court dress of ^ 
George the Second's reign, with its no c<dlar, 
large sleeves, and low pocket-holes ? The same 
may be urged, with equal truth, of the Gothic 
hall, which, with its darkened and tinted windows, 
its elevated and gloomy roof, and massive oaken 
table garnished with bostrs-head and rosemary, 
pheasants and pcfacocks, cranes and cygnets, has 
an excellent effect in fictitious description. Much 
may also be gained by a lively display of a 
modem fete, such as we have daily recorded io 
that part of a newspaper entitled the Mirror of 
Fashion, if we' contrast these, or either of them, 
with the splendid formality of an entertainment 
given Sixty Tears since ; and thus it will be read- 
ily seen how much the painter of antique or 'of 
fashionable manners gains over him who delineates 
those of the last generation. 
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Considering the disadvantages inseparable from 
this part of my subjecti I must be understood to 
have resolved to avoid them as much as possible^ 
V throwing the force of idy narrative upon the 
characters and passions of the actors ; — those pas- 
sions common lo men in all stages of society, and 
which have alike agitated the human heart, whe- 
ther it throbbed under the steel corslet of the fif- 
teenth century, the brocaded coat of the eigh- 
teenth, or the blue frock and white dimity waistcoat 
of the present day. Upon these passions it is no 
doubt true that the state of manners and laws casta 
a necessary colouring ; but the bearings, to use 
the language of heraldry, reftnain the same, though 
the tincture may be not only different, but oppos- 
ed in strong contradistinction. The wrath of our 
ancestors, for example*, was coloured gules; it 
broke forth in acts of open and sanguinary vio- 
lence against the objects of its fury : our malig- 
nant feelings, which must seek gratification through 
more indirect channels, and undermine the obsta- 
cles which they cannot openly bear down, may .be 
-rather said to be tinctured sable. But the deep 
ruling impulse is the same in both cases ; and the 
proud peer, who can now only ruin his neigl^our 
according to law, by protracted suits, is the genu- 
ine descendant of the baron who .wrapped the cas- 
tle of his competitor in flames, and knockefl him 
on the head as he endeavoured to escape from the 
conflagration. It is from the great book of nature, 
the same through a thousand editions, whether of 
black letter or wire-wove and hot-pressed, that I 
have venturously essayed to read a chapter to the 

Eublic. Some favourable opportunitie$=i of contrast 
ave been afforded me, by the state of society in 
the northern part of the island atthe period of my 
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hiBtorjy and may serve at once to vary and to il- 
lustrate the moral lessons which I would willingly 
consider as the most important part of my plan, 
although I am sensible how short these will fall q|. 
their aim, if I shall be found unable to mix them 
with amusement, — ^a task not quite^ so easy in this 
critical generation as it was * Sixty Years since.' 



CHAPTER 11. 

ft 

WAYBRUEV-'BONOUa*— >A RSTftOfPECT. 

. It is then sixty years since Edward Waverlcy, 
the hero of the following pages, took leave of his 
family to join the regiment of dragoons in which 
be had lately obtained a commission. It was a 
melancholy aay at Waverley-Honour when the 
young officer parted with Sir Everard, the affec- 
tionate old uncle to whose title and estate he was' 
presumptive heir. A difference in political opi- 
nions had early separated the baronet from his 
younger brother, Kichard Waverley, the father 
of our hero. Sir Everard had inherited from his 
sires the whole train of tory or high-church predi- 
lections and prejudices, which had distinguished 
the house of Waverley since the great civil war. 
Richard, on the contrary, who was ten years 
younger, beheld himself born to the fortune of a 
second brother, and anticipated neither dignity 
nor entertainment in sustaining the character of 
Will Wimble. He saw early, that to succeed in 
the race of life, it was necessary he should carry 
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as little weight as possible. Painters talk of the 
difficulty of expressing the existence of compound 
passions in the same features at the same moment : 
It would be no less difficult for the moralist to 
analj^se the mixed motives which unitp to form 
the impulse of our actions. Richard Waverley 
read and satisfied himself from history and sound 
argument, that in the words of the old song, 

Passive obedience was a jest. 
And pshaw! was non-renstance. 

Yet reason would have probably been unable 
to remove hereditary prejudice, could Richard 
have anticipated that Sir Everard, taking' to heart 
an early disappointment, would havB remained a 
bachelor at seventy-two. The prospect of suc- 
cession, however remote, might in that case, have 
led him to endure dragging through the greater 
part of his life as ^ Master Richard at the Hall, 
the baronet's brother,' in hopes that ere its con- 
clusion he should -be distinguished as Sir Richard 
Waverley of Waverley-Honour, successor io a 
princely estate, and to extended political connex- 
ions as head of the county interest. But this 
was a consummation of things n6t to be expected 
at Richard's outset, when Sir Everard was in the 
prime of life, and certain to be an acceptable sui- 
tor in almost any family, whether wealth or beauty 
should be the object ^f his pursuit, and when, 
indeed, his speedy marriage was a report which 
regularly amused the neighbourhood once a year. 
His brother therefore saw no road to independence 
save that of relying upon his own exertions, and 
adopting a political creed more consonant both to 
reason and his own interest than the hereditary 
faith of Sir Everard in high church and the bou&e 
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of Stuart. He therefore read his recantatibn at 
the begmning of bis career, and entered life as an 
avowed whig, and friend of the Hanover succes- 
aion. 

The mipiBtry of the period were prudently anx- 
ious to diminish the phalanx of opposition. The 
tory nobilitj, depending for their reflected lastre 
npon the sunshine of a court, bad for son^f imc 
been gradually reconciling themselves to tiH^ew 
dynasty. But the wealthy country gentlemen of 
England, a rank which retained, with, much of 
ancient manners and primitive integrity, a great 
proportion of obstinate and unyielding prejudice, 
stood aloof in haughty and sullen opposition, and 
cast many a look of mingled regret and hope to 
Bois le Due, Avignon, and Italy. The aoceaaion 
of the near relation of one of these steady and 
inflexible opponents was considered as a means of 
bringing over more converts, and therefore Richard 
Waverley met with a share of ministerial favour 
BM>re than proportioned to his talents or his politic 
cal importance. It was, however, discovered that 
be had respectable parts for public business, and 
the first admittance to the mmister's levee being 
Begociated, his success became rapid. Sir Bve- 
rard learned from the public News Letter, first, 
that Richard Waverley, Esquire, was returned 
for the ministerial borough of Barterfaith ; next, 
that Richard Waverley, Esquire, had taken a dis- 
tinguished part in the debate upon the Excise 
Bjll in the support of government, and, lastly, that 
lE^ichard Waverley, Esquire^ had been honoured 
with a seat at one of those boards where the plea- 
sure of serving the country is combined with other 
important gratiiScations, which, to render them the 
more acceptable, occur regularly once a quarter. 
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Although these events followed each other ao 
closely that the sagacity of, the editor of a' modern 
newspaper would have presaged the two last even . 
while he announced the first, yet they came upon 
Sir Elverard^ gradually, and drop by drop, as it 
were, distilled through the cool and procrastina- 
ting alembic of Dyer's Weekly Letter* For it 
may be observed in passing, that instead of those 
Biail*coaches, by means of which every mechanic* 
at his six-penny club may nightly learn from 
twenty contradictory channels the yesterday's 
news of the capital, a weekly post brought, in 
those days, to Waverley-Honour, a Weekly In- 
telligencer, which, after it had gratified Sir Eve- 
rard's curiosity, his sister's, and that of ^ his aged 
butler, was regularly transferred from the hall to 
the Tectory, from the rectory to Squire Stubb's at 
the Grange, from the Squire to the baronet^s stew- 
ard at his neat white house on the heath, from the 
steward to the bailiff, and from him through a huge 
circle of honest dames and gaffers, by whose hard 
and horny hands it was generally worn to pieces in 
about a month after its arrival. 

This slow succession of intelligence was of some 
advantage to Richard Waverley in the case before 
us. For had the sum total of his enormities reach- 
ed the ears of Sir Everard at once, there can be 
no doubt* the new commissioner would have had 
little reason to pique himself on the success of his 
politics* The baronet, although the mildest of 
human' beings, was not without sensitive points in 
his character ; his brother's conduct had wounded 
these deeply; the Waverley estate was fettered by 
no entail, (for it had never entel^ed into the head 
of any of its former possessors that one ^of their 
progeny could be guilty of the atrocities laid by 
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Djer'a ^Letter to tbe door of Richard,) and if it 
had, the mar/iage of the proprietor might have 
been fatal to a collateral heir. Th^se varions 
ideas floated through the brain of Sir Everard, 
without, however, producing anj determinate con- 
cluaion. 

He examined the tree of his genealogy, which, 
emblazoned with many an einblematic marlc of 
•honour and heroic achievement, hung upon the 
well-yamished wainscot of his hall. The nearest 
descendants of Sir Hildebrand Waverlej, falling 
those^of his eldest son Wilfred, of whom Sir Eve- 
rard and his brother were the only representatives, 
were, as this honest register informed him, (and 
indeed, as he himself well knew) the Waverleys 
*of Highley Park, com. Hants; with whom the 
main branch, or rather stock, of the house had re- 
nounced all connexion since the great law*suit in 
16ro. This scion had committed a further of- 
fence against the head and source of their gentili- 
ty, by the intermarriage of their representative 
with Judith, heiress of Oliver Bradshawe, of 
Higbley Park, whose arms, the same with those 
of Bradshawe the* regicide, they had quartered 
with the ancient coat of Waverley. These offen- 
ces, however, had vanished from Sir Everard's 
recollection in the heat of his resentment, and had 
Lawyer Ciippurse, for whom his grooifk was de- 
spatched express, arrived but an hour earlier, he 
might have had the benefit of drawing a new set- 
tlement of the lordship and manor of Waverley- 
Honour, with all its dependencies. But an hour 
of cool reflectionis a great matter, when employed 
in weighing the comparative evils of two measures, 
to neither of which we are internally partial. 
Lawyer Ciippurse found his patron involved in a 
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deep Btudy^ which he was too respectftil to dis- 
turb, otherwise than by producing his paper and 
leathern ink-case, as prepared to minute his hon- 
our's commands. E^en this slight manoeuvre was 
embwrassing to Sir Everard; who felt it as a re* 
proach to bis indecision. He looked at the attor- 
ney with some desire to issue hi» fiat, when the 
sun, emerging from behind a cloud, poured at 
once its chequered light through the stained win- 
dow of the gloomy cabinet in which they were 
seated* The baronet's eye, as he raised it to the 
splendour, fell right upon the central scutcheon, 
impressed with the same device which his ances- 
tor was said to have borne in the &Hd of Has- 
tings ; three ermines passant, argent, in a field 
azure, with its appropriate motto, sans tache. 
* May oqr name rather perish,' thought Sir Eve- 
rard, * than that ancient and loyal symbol should 
be blended with the dishonoured insignia of a trai- 
torous round*head }' 

All this was the effect of the glimpse of a sun- 
beam just sufficient to light Lawyer Clippurse to 
mend his pen. The pen was mended in vain. 
The attorney was dismissed^ with directions to 
bold himself in readiness on the Qrst summons. 
' The apparition of Lawyer Clippurse at the Hall 
eccasioned much speculation in that portion of the 
world of which Waverley-Honour formed the cen- 
tre ; But the more judicious politicians of this mi- 
crocosm augured yet worse consequences to Rich- 
ard Waverley from a movement which shortly 
followed his apostasy. This was no less than an 
e^xcttrsion of the baronet in his coach and six, with 
four attendants in rich liveries, to make a visit of 
some duration to a noble peer on the confines of 
the shire, of untainted descent, steady tiNry prin- 

VOL. I. 2 
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ciples, and the happy father of six unmarried and 
accomplished daughters. Sir Everard's recep- 
tion in this family was, as it may be easily con- 
ceived, sufficiently favourable ; but of the six 
young ladies, his taifte unfortunately determined 
him in favour of Lady Emily, the youngest, who 
received his attentions with an embarrassment 
which shewed at oncj^e that she durst not decline 
them, and that they afforded her any thing but 
pleasure. Sir Everard could not but perceive 
something uncommon in the restrained emotions 
which she testified at the advances he hazarded ; 
but assured by the prudent countess that they 
wer^ the natural effects of a retired education, the 
sacrifice might have been completed, as doubtless 
has happened in many similar instances^ had it not 
been for the courage of an elder sister, who reveal- 
ed»to the wealthy suitor that Lady Emily's affec- 
tions were fixed upon a> young soldier of fortune, 
a near relation of her own. Sir Everard mani- 
fested great emotion on receiving this intelligence, 
which was confirmed to him, in a private inter- 
view, by the young lady herself, although under 
the most dreadful apprehensions of har father's 
indignation. . Honour and generosity were hered- 
itary attributes of the house of Waverley . With 
a grace and delicacy worthy the hero of a ro-, 
mance, Sir Everard withdrew his claim to the 
hand of Lady Emily. He had even, before leav- 
ing Blandevilie Castle, the address to extort from 
her father a consent to her union with the object 
of her choice. What arguments he usctd on this 
point cannot exactly «be known ; but the young 
officer immeijiately after this transaction rose in 
the army with a rapidity far surpassing the usual 
pace of unpatronized professional merit, although, 
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^o outward appearance, that was all he had. to 
depend upon. 

The shock which Sh* Evcratd encountered 
upon this occasion, although diminished by the 
consciousness of having acted virtuously and ge- 
nerously, liad its' effect upon his future life. His 
resolution of marriage had been adopted in a fit 
of indignation ; the labour ^f courtship did not 
quite suit the dignified indolence of his habits ; h<3 
had but just escaped the risk of marrying a woman 
who could never love him, and his pride could 
not be greatly flattered by the termination of his 
amour, even if his heart had not sufi*ered. The 
result of the whole matter was his return to Wa- 
verley-Honour without any transfer of his affec- 
tions, nptwithstanding the sighs and languishments 
of the fair tell-tale, who had revealed, in mere sis- 
terly affection, the secret of Lady Emily's attach- 
ment, and in despite of the nods, winks, and inu- 
endoes of the officious lady mother, and the grave 
eulogiums which the earl pronounced successii'^ly 
on the prudence, and good sense, and admirable 
disposition of his first, second, third, fourth, and 
fifth daughters. The memory of his unsuccessful 
amour was with Sir Everard, as with many more 
of his temper, at once shy, proud, sensitive, and 
indolent, a beacon against exposing himself to sim- 
ilar mortification, pain, and fruitless exertion for 
the time to come. He continued lo live at Wa- 
"^erley-Honour in the style of an old English gen- 
tleman, of ancient descent and opulent fortune. 
His sister. Miss Rachael Waverley, presided at 
his table, and they became by degrees an old 
bachelor and an ancient maiden lady, the gentlest 
and kindest of the votaries of celibacy. 

The vehemence of Sir Everard's resentment 
against bis brother was but short-lived ; yet his 
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dislike to the whig and the placeman^ though un- 
able to stimulate him to resume any active mea- 
sures prejudicial to Richard's interest, continued 
to maintain the coldness between them. Accident 
at length occasioned a renewal of their intercourse. 
Richard had married a young woman of rank, bj 
whose family interest and private fortune he hoped 
to advance his career. In her right he became 
possessor of a manor of some value, at the distance 
of a few miles from Waverley-Honour. 

Little Edward, the hero of our tale, then in his 
fifth year, was their only child. It chanced that 
the child with his keeper had strayed one morniiig 
to a mile's distance from the avenue of Brere^ 
wood Lodge, his father's seat. Their attention 
was attracted by a carriage drawn by six stately 
black long-tailed horses, and with as much carving 
and gilding as would have done honour to my lord 
mayor's. It was waiting for the owner, who was 
at a little distance inspecting the progress of a 
half-built farm-house. I know not whether the 
boy's nurse had been a Welch-woman or a Scotch* 
woman, or in what manner he associated a shield 
emblazoned with three ermines with the idea of 
personal property, but he no sooner beheld this 
family emblem than he stoutly determined on vin* 
dicating his right to the splendid vehicle on which 
it was displayed. The baronet arrived while the 
boy's maid was in vain endeavouring to make him 
desist from his determination to appn^riate tbt 
gilded coach and six. The rencmitre was at a 
happy moment for Edward, as his uncle had been 
just eyemg wistfully, with something of a feeling 
like envy, the chubby boys of the stout yeoman 
whose mansion .was building by his direction. In 
the roupd-faced rosy cherub befoi^e him, bearing 
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hi. eye »d hi, name, and vindicating a hereditary 
title to his family, affection, and patronage, by 
oceans of a tie which Sir Everard held as sacred 
as either Garter or Blue-mantle, Providence seem- 
ed to have granted to him the very object best 
calculated to fill up the void in his hopes and his 
affections. The child and his attendant were sent 
home in the carriage to Brere-wood Lodge, with 
• such a message as opened to Richard Waverley a 
door of reconciliation with-his elfler brother. Their 
intercourse, however, continued to be rather formal 
and civil, than partaking of brotherly cordiality ; 
yet it was suiEcient to the w^ishes of both parties* 
Sir Everard obtained, in the frequent society of. 
his little nephew, something on which his heredi- 
tary pride might found the anticipated pleasure of 
a continuation of bis lineage, and on which his kind 
and gentle affections could at the same time fully 
exercise themselves. For Richard Waverley, he 
beheld in the growing attachment between the 
uncle and nephew, the means of securing his son's^ 
if not his own, succession to the hereditary estate, 
which h'e felt would be rather endangered than 
promoted, by any attempt on his own part towarda 
a more intimate commerce with a man of Sir Eve- 
rard's habits and opinions. 

Thus, by a sort of tacit compromise, little Ed- 
ward was permitted to pass the greater part of the 
^rear at the Hall, and appeared to stand in the same 
iPltimate relation to both families, although their 
mtercourse was otherwise limited to formal mes- 
sages and more formal visits. The education of 
the youth was regulated alternately by the taste 
and opinions of his uncle and of bis father. But 
more of this in a subsequent chapter. 
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CHAPTER IIL 



BDUOATIOir. 



The education of our hero,'Edward Wavcrley, 
was of a nature somewhat desultory. In infancy 
6is health suffered, or was supposed to suffer, 
(which is quite the same thing) by the air of 
London. As soon, therefore, as official duties, 
attendance on parliament, or the prosecution of 
any of his plans of interest or ambition, called his 
father to town, which was his usual residtoce for 
eight months in the year, Edward was transferred 
to Waverley-Honour, and experienced a change 
of instnicters and of lessons, as well as of resi- 
dence. This might have been remedied had his' 
father placed him under the siiperintendance of a 
permanent tutor. But he considered that one of 
bis choosing would probably have been unac- 
ceptable at Waverley-Honour, and that such a 
selection as Sir Everard might have made, were 
.the matter left to him, would have burdened him 
with a disagreeable iqmate, if not a political spy, 
in his family. « He therefore prevailed upon nis 
private secretary, a young man of taste and ac- 
complishment, to bestow an hour or two on E^ 
ward^^ education while at Brere^wood Lodge, aflp 
left his uncle answerable for his improvement ia 
literature while an inmate at the Hall. 

This was in some degree respectably provid- 
ed for. Sir Everard's chaplain, an OxoniaA, 
who had lost his fellowship for declining to take 
Ae oaths at the .accession of George I. was sol 
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only an excellent classical scholar, but reasondbl/ . 
skilled in science, and master pf most modern 
languages. He was, howevy, old and indulgeatg 
and the recurring interregnilm^ during which Ed- 
ward was entirely freed from his discipline, occa- 
sioned such -a relaxaticm of authority, that the 
jouth was permitted, in a great measure, to learn 
as he pleased, what he pleased, and when he 
pleased. This looseness of rufe would have been 
ruinous to a boy of slow understanding, who, feel- - 
ing-labour in the acquisition of knowledge, would 
have altogether neglected it, save for the com- 
mand of a task-master ; and it might have proved 
equally dangerous to a youth whose animal spirits 
were more powerful than his imagination or his 
feelings, and whom the irresistible influence of 
Alma, when seated in his arms and legs, would 
have engaged in field sports from morning 
till night. But the character of Edward Waver- 
ley was remote from either of these. His powers 
of apprehension were so uncommonly quick, as 
almost to resemble intuition^and the chief care of 
his preceptor was to prevent him, as a sports- 
' man would phrase it, from over-running his game, 
that is, from acquiring his knowledge in a slight, 
flimsy, or inadequate manner. And here the in- 
structer had to . combat another propensity too 
often united with brilliancy of fancy and vivacity 

# talent, — that indolence, Aamely, of disposition, 
ich can only be stirred by some strong motive 
gratification, and which renounces study so 
soon as curiosity is gratified, the pleasure of con- 
quering the first difficulties exhausted, and the 
novelty of pursuit at an end. Edward would throw 
himself with spirit upon any classical author of 
which his preceptor proposed the perusal, make 
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himself master of the style so far as to understand 
the story, and if that pleased or interested him, he 
finished the volume. But it was in vain to attempt 
fixing his attention on critical distinctions of- phi- 
lology, upon the difference of idiom, the beauty of 
felicitous expression, or the artificial combinations 
of syntax. ' I can read and understand a Latin 
author,' said young Edward, with the self- 
confidence and rash reasoning of fifteen, * and 
Scaliger or Bentley could not do much n^ore.' 

'x Alas ! while he was thus permitted to read only 
for the gratification of his own amusement, he fore- 
saw not that he was losing for ever the opportuni- 
ty of acquiring habits 6f firm and incumbent appli- 
cation, of gaining the art of controlling, directing, 
and concentrating the pow^ers of his own mind for 
earnest investigation, — ^an art far more essential 
than even that learning which is the primary ob- 

X ject of study. 

I am aware I may be here reminded of the ne- 
cessity of rendering instruction agreeable to youth, 
and of Tasso's infusion of honey into the medicine 
prepared for a child ; but an age in which children 
are taught the driest doctrines by the insinuating 
method of instructive games, has little reason to 
dread the consequences of tAixAy being ^rendered 
too serious or severe. The History of England 
is now reduced to a game at cards, the problems 
of mathemati(^s to puzzles and riddles, and the doc- 
trines of arithmetic "nay, we are assured, be sui|-> 
ciently acquired by spending a few hours a-week 
at anew and complicated edition of the Royal Game 
of the goose. There wants but one step further, 
and the Creed and Ten Commandments may be 
taught in the same manner, without the necessity 
of the grave face, deliberate tone of recital, and 
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devout attention hitherto exacted from the wcll- 
governed childhood of this realm. It may in the 
mean time be subject of serious consideration! 
whether those who are accustomed only to acquire 
instruction through the medium of amusement, may 
not be brought to reject that which approaches un- 
der the aspect of study ; whether those who learn 
history by the cards, may not be led to prefer the 
means to the end ;' and whether, were we to teacb 
religion in the way of sport, our pupils might noC 
thereby be gradually induced to make sport of their 
religion. To our young hero, who wa» permitted 
to seek his instruction only according to the bent 
of his own mind, and who, of consequence^ only 
sought it so Jong as it afforded him amusement, the 
indulgence of his tutors was attended withevil con* 
sequences, which long continued to influence l|ki 
character, happiness, and utility. Edward's pow- 
er of imagination and love of literature, although 
the former was vivid, and the latter ardent, were 
so far from affording a remedy to this peculiar evil, 
that they rather inflamed and increased its violence* 
The library at Waverley-Honour, a large Gothic 
room, with double arches and a gallery, contained 
that miscellaneous and extensive collection ol vol- 
umes usually assembled together, during the course 
of two hunoLred years, by a family which have been 
always wealthy, and inclined of course, as a mark 
of splendour, to furnish their shelves with the cur- 
rent literature of the day, without much scrutiny 
or nicety of discrimination. Through this ample 
realm Edward was permitted to roam at large. His 
tutor had his own studies ; and church politics and 
controversial divinity, together with a love of learn- 
ed ease, though they did not withdraw his attention 
at stated times from the progress of his patron's 
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presumptive heir, induced him readily to grasp at 
any apology for not extendkig a strict and regu- 
lated survey towards his general studies. Sir Eve- 
rard had never been himself a student, and, like 
his sister Miss Rachael Waverley, held the vulgar 
doctrine, that idleness is incompatible with reading 
of any kind, and that the mere tracing the alpha- 
betical characters with the eye, is in itself a useful 
and meritorious task, without scrupulously consid- 
ering what ideas or doctrines they may happen to 
convey. With a desire of amusement therefore, 
Ifhich better discipline might soon have converted 
into a thirst for knowledge, young Waverley drove 
through the sea of books, like a vessel without a 
pilot or a rudder. Nothing perhaps increases by 
indulgence more than a desultory habit of reading, 
especially under such opportunities of gratifying it. 
I believe one reason why such numerous instances 
of erudition occur among the lower ranks is, that, 
with the same powers of mind, the poor student is 
ihnited te a narrow circle for' indulging his passion 
for books, and must necessarily make himself mas- 
ter of the few he possesses ere he can adquire 
R^ore. Edward, on the contrary, like the epicure 
wko only deigned to take a single morsel from the 
sunny side of a peach, read no volume a moment 
after it ceased to excite his curiosity or interest ; 
and it necessarily happened^ that the habit of seek- 
ing only this sort of gratificsttion rendered it daily 
more difficult of attainment, till the passion for read- 
ing, like other strong appetites, produced by indul- 
gence a sort of satiety. 

Ere he attained this indifference, however, he 
had read over, and stored in a memory of uncom- 
mon tenacity, much curious, ^though ill-arranged 
and miscellaneous information. In English liters*- 
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lure he was master of Shakspeare and Milton, of 
our earlier dramatic authors, of many picturesque 
and interesting passages from our old historical 
chronicles, and particularly of Spenser, Drayton, 
and other poets who have exercised themselves on 
romantic fiction, of all themes the most fascinating 
to a youthful imagination, before the passions have 
roused themselves, ,and demand poetry pf sl more 
sentimental description. In this respect his ac- 
quaintance with the Italian opened him yet a wider 
range. He had perused the numerous romantic 
poems which, from the days of Pulci, have been a 
favourite exercise of the wits of Italy, and 'had 
sought gratification m the numerous collections of 
novelle which were brought forth by the genius of 
that elegant though luxurious nation, in emulation 
of the Decameron. In classical literature, Waver- 
ley had made the usual progress, and read the usual 
authors ; and the French had afforded him an 
almost exhaustless collection of raemoirsj'lscarcely 
more faithful than romances, and of romances so 
well written as hardly to be distinguished from me- 
moirs. The splendid pages of Froissart, with his 
heart^stirring and eye-dazzling descriptions of war 
and of> tournaments, were among his chief favour- 
ites ; and from those of Bran tome and De la Noue 
he learned to compare th^ wild and loose, yet su- 
perstitious character of the nobles of the League, 
with the stern, rigid, and sometimes turbulent dis- 
position of the Huguenot party. The Spanish had 
contributed to his stock of chivalrous and romantic 
lore. The earlier literature of the northern nations 
did not escape the study of one who read, rather 
to awaken the imagination than to benefit the un- 
derstanding. And yeiy knowing much that is known 
but to few, Edward Waverley might justly be con- 
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flidered 8B i^EioraDt, since he knew little of what 
adds dignity to man, and qualifies him to support 
and adorn an elevated situation in society. 

The occasional attention of his parents m^ht 
indeed have been of service to prevent the dissi- 
pation of mind incidental to suCh a desultory 
eoorse of reading. But Mrs. Richard Waverley 
died in the seventh year after the reconciliation 
between the brothers, and Waverley himself, who 
after this event resided more constantly in Lon- 
don, was too much interested in his own plans of 
wealth and ambition, to notice more respecting 
Ekiward than that he was of a very bookish turn, 
and probably destined to be a bishop. If he 
could have discovered and analyzed his son's wa- 
king dreams, he would have formed a very differ- 
ent conclusion* 



CHAPTER IV. 



OAFTLG-BUILDlHe. 



I fiAVE already hinted that the dainty. 
squeamish, and fastidious taste acquired by a 
fliiu'feit of idle reading, had not only rendered our 
hero unfit for serious and sober study, but had 
even disgusted him in some degree with that in 
which he had hitherto indulged. He was id his 
sixteenth year when his habits of abstraction and 
teve of solitude became so much marked as to 
excite Sir Everard^s affectionate apprehension. 
He tried to counterbalance these propensities^ 
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by engaging his nephew in field-sports, which 
had been the chief pleasure of his own youth. 
But^although Edward eagerlj carried the gun for 
one season, yet when practice had given him 
some dexterity, the pastime ceased to afibrd him 
amusement. In the succeeding spring the peru- 
sal of old Isaac Walton's fascinating volume, de- 
termined Edward to become * a brother of the 
angle.' But of all diversions which ingenuity 
ever devised for the relief or idleness, fishing is 
the worst qualified to amuse a .man who is at 
once indolent and impatient, and our hero's rod 
was speedily flung aside. Society and example, 
which, more than any other motives, master and 
sway the natural bent of our passions, might have 
had their usual effect upon our youthful visiona* 
ry. But the neighbourhood was thinly inhabited, 
and the home-bred young squires whom it affbrd- 
'^d, were not of a class fit to form Edward's usual 
companions, far less to. excite him to emulate 
them in the practice of those pastimes which 
comppsed the serious business of their lives. 
Sir^ Everard had, upon the death of Queen 
Anne, resigned his seat in parliament, and, as his 
age increased and the number of his contempo- 
raries diminished, gradually withdrawn himself 
from society ; so that, when upon any particular 
occasion Edward mingled with accomplished and 
well-educated yoiing men of his own rank and 
expectations, "he felt an inferiority in their socie- 
ty, not so much from deficiency of information, 
as from the want af the skill to command and to 
arrange that which he possessed. A deep and 
increasing sensibility added to this dislixe of 
society. The idea of having committed the 
slightest solecism in poUti^nesSf whether real or 
VOL. I. 3'- 
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imaginary, was agony to him : for perhaps erea 
guilt itself does not impose npon some minds so 
keen a sense of shame and remorse as a mode9t» 
sensitive, and inexperienced youth feels from the 
consciousness of having neglected etiquette, or 
excited ridicule. Where we are not at ease, we 
cannot be happy ; and therefore it is not surpri- 
sing, that Edward Waverley supposed that he 
disliked and was ui^ted for society, merely l>e* 
cause be liad not yet acquired the habit of living 
in it with ease and comfort, and of reciprocally 
giving and receiving pleasure* The hours h^ 
spent with his uncle and ailint were exhausted in 
listening to the oft-repeated tale of narrative old 
age. Yet even there his imagination, the pre- 
dominant faculty of his mind, was frequently ex* 
cited. Family tradition and genealogical histo- 
ry, upon which much of Sir Everard^s discourse 
turned, is the very reverse of amber, which, it- 
.^elf a valuable substance, usually includes flies, 
straws, and other trifles, whereas these studies, 
being themselves very insignificant and trifling, 
do nevertheless serve to perpetuate a great deal 
of what is rare and valuable in ancient manners, 
and to record n)any curious and minute facts 
which could have been preserved and conveyed' 
throusch no other medium. If, therefore, Ed- 
ward Waverley yawned at times over the dry 
deduction of his line of ancestors, with their va^^' 
rious intermarriages, and inwardly deprecate^* . 
the remorseless and protracted accuracy with 
which the worthy Sir Everard rehearsed the va- 
rious degrees of propinquity between the house 
of Wyverley-Honour and the doughty baronS| 
knights, and squires, to whom they stood- allied ; 
if Tnatwithstanding his obligations to the three 
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eMnin^ passant) he soine{ime« cursed in bis 
heart the jargon of heraldi^, ifs griffins, its mold- 
warps, its wivernSy and its dragons, with all the 
bitterness of Hotspur himself, there were mo- 
ndents when these communications interested his 
fancy and rewarded his attention. The deeds 
of Wilibert of Waverley in the Holj* Land, his 
long absence and perilous adventures, his sup- 
posed death, and his return on the evening when 
the betrothed of his heart had wedded the hero 
who had protected her from insult andoppres-. 
eion during his absence; the generosity with 
which the crusader relinquished his claims, and 
sought in a neighbouring cloister that peace which 
p^seth not away ; to these and similar tales bb 
wcruld hearken til! his heart glowed and his eye 
glistened. Nor was he less affected, when his 
aunt Mrs. Rachael narrated the sufferings and for- 
titude of Lady Alice Waverley during the great 
civil war. The benevolent features of the ven- 
erable spinster kindled into more majestic ex- 
pression as she told how Charles had, after the 
field of Worcester, found a day's refuge at Wa- 
veriey-Honour, and how, when a troop of cavalry 
were approaching to search the mansion, Lady 
Alice dismissed her youngest son with a hand- 
ful of doitiestics, charging them to make good 
with their lives an hoar's diversion, that the king 
^ight have that space for esi^ipe. ' And, God 
help her,' would Mrs« Rachael continue, fixing 
fabr eyes upon the heroine's portrait as she 
apoke, * full dearly did she purchase the safety 
of her prince with the life of her darling child. 
They brought him here a prisoner, mortally 
wounded, aud you may trace the drops of 'Bis 
hJoQd from the great hall^door, along the Kttle 
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gallery, and up.^ the saloon, where Ihey laid 
him down to die at his 'mother's feet. But there 
was' comfort exchanged between them ; for he 
knew from the glance of his mother's cje that 
the purpose of bis desperate defence was attain- 
ed — Ah ! I remember/ she continued, * I re- 
member well to have seen one that knew and 
loved him. Miss Lucy St. Aubin lived and died 
a maid for his sake, though one of the'lnost^beau- 
tiful and wealthy matches in this country ; all the 
country ran after her, but she wore widow's 
mourning all her life for poor Williana, for they 
were betrothed though not married, and died in 

1 cannot think of the date ; but I remember, 

in the November of that very year, when She 
found herself sinking, she desired to be brought, 
to Waverley-Honour once more, and visited all 
the places where she had been with mj* grand!» 
uncle, and caused the carpets to be raised that 
she might trace the impression of his blood, and 
if tears could have.washed it out, it had not been 
there now ; for there was not a dry eye in * the 
house. You would have thought, Edward, that 
the very trees mourned for her, for their leaves 
dropped around her without a gust of wind ; and 
indeed she looked like one that would never see 
them green again.' 

From such legends our hero would steal away 
to indulge the fancies th^y excited. In the cor-^ 
ner of the large and sombre library, with no 
other light than was afforded by the decaying 
brands on its ponderous and ample hearth, he 
would exercise for hours that internal sorcery by 
which past or imaginary events are presented in 
action, as it were, to the eye of the muser. Then 
arose in long and fair array the splendour of the 
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bridal feast at Waverlej-Ci^e ; the tall and 
emaciated form of its real lord, as he stood in bis 
pilgrim weeds^ an unnotic^ spectator of the fes-' 
tivities yf his supposed heir and intended bride ; 
the electrical shock occasioned bj the discovery ; 
the springing of the vassals to arms ; the aston- 
ishment of the bridegroom ; < the terror and con- 
fusion of the bride ; the agony with which Wili- 
bert observed, that her heart as well as consent 
was in these nuptials ; the air of dignity, yet of 
deep feeling, with which he flung down the half- 
drawn sword, and turned away for ever from the 
house of his ancestors. Then would^he change 
the scene, and fancy would at his wish represent 
Aunt RaCchaePs tragedy. Ee saw the Lady Wa- 
verley seated in her bower, her ean strained io 
every sound, her heart throbbing with double 
agony ; now listening to the decaying echo of 
the hoofs of the king's horse, and when that had 
died away, hearing in every breeze that shook 
the trees of the park, the noise of the. remote 
skirmish. A distant sound is heard like the 
rushing of a swollen stream ; it comes nearqr, and 
£dward can plainly distinguish the galloping of 
horses, the cries and shouts of men, with strag- 
gling pistol shots between, rolling forwards to the 
hall. The lady starts up — a terrified menial 
rushes in — ^But why pursue such a description* 
As living in this ideal world became daily more 
delectable to our hero, interruption was disagree* 
able in proporiion. The extensive domain that 
surrounded the Hall, whicH, far exceeding the 
dimensions of a park, w^s usually termed Waver- 
ley Chase, had originally been forest ground, and 
stilly tliough broken by extensive glades in which 
the young deer were sporting, re^ain^d hs prJs< 
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tine and savage character. It was travmed by 
broad avenues, in many places half-grown up with 
bra^hwoody w&ere th^ beauties of former days 
Qsed to take their stand to see the stag^couraed 
with greyhounds, or (ogain an aim at him with the 
cross-bow. In one spol distinguished by a moss- 
grown gothic monument, which retained (he name 
of Queen's Standing, Elizabeth herself was said 1^' 
have piercedv^even bucks with her own arrows* 
This was a favourite haunt of Edward Waver- 
ley. At other times, with his gun and his spaniel, 
which served as an apology to others, and' with 
a book in Us pocket, which perhaps served as^ 
an apology to himself, he used to pursue one of 
these long avenues, whioh, after an ascending 
sweep of four miles, gradually narrowed into a 
rude and contracted path through the clifiy and 
wooded pass called Mirkwood Dingle, and open- 
ed suddenly upon a deep, dark, and small lake^ 
named from the same cause, Mirkwood-Mere» 
There stood in former times a solitary tower up- 
on a rock almost surrounded by the water, which 
had acquired the name of the Strength of Wa- 
verley, because in perilous times it had often 
been the tefuge of the family. There in the 
wars of York and Lancaster, the last adherents 
of the Red Rose who dai'ed to maintain het cause, 
carried on a liarassiii^ and predatory warfare, 
till the strong-hold was deduced by the celebrat- 
ed Richard of Gloucester. Here too a party of * 
cavaliers long maintained themselves under Nigel 
Waverley, elder brother of that William, whose 
fate Aunt Rachad con^memorated. Through 
these scenes it was that Edward loved to ^ chew 
the cud of sweet and bitter fancy,' and, like a 
child amongst his toys, culled and arranged, from 
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the splendid yet useless im^ry and emblems 
With which his imagination was stc^edy visions as 
brilliant and as fading as those of an eyening sky^ 
The effect of this indulgence q>on his temper 
and character will appear in the aext chapter. 



CHAPTER V. 

OBOICE OF A PROFESSION. 



Fbom the minuteness with which I havf? 
traced Waverley^s pursuits, and the bias which 
this unavoidably communicated to his imagina^ 
tion, the reader may perhaps anticipate^ in 
the, following fale, an imitation of the romance of 
Cervantes. But. he will do my prudence injus- 
tice in the supposition. My intention is not to 
follow the steps of that inimitable author, in de- 
scribing such total perversion of intell/ect as mis- 
construes the objects actually. presented fo the 
senses, but that more c^umon aberration from 
sound judgment^ which apprehends occurrences 
indeed in their, reality, but communicates to them 
a tincture of its own romantic tone and colouring. 
So far was Edward Waverley from expecting 
general sympathy with his. own feelings, or con- 
cluding that the presentState of things was cal- 
culated to exhibit the reality of those virions in 
which he loved to indulge, that he^readed noth- 
ing more than the detection of sucb sentiments 
as were dictated by his musings. He neither 
4»ad nor wished to have a confidant, with whom 
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to communicate hU rereriefi ; and so sensible wa^ 
' lie of the vidicule attached to them, tha,t had be 
been to choose between anj punishment short of 
ignominy, and tile nebessitj of giving. a cold and 
composed accotint of the ideal world in which he 
Uvea the better part of his days, I think he would 
not have hesitated to choose the former infliction. 
This secrecy became doubly precious as he felt 
in advancing life the influence of the awakening 

Eassiohs. Female forms of exquisite grace and 
lauty began to mingle in his mental adventures ; 
nor was he long witliout looking abroad to com- 
pare the creatures of his own imagination with 
the females of actual life^ The Iht of the beau- 
ties who displayed their hebdomadal finery at the 
parish church of Waverley, was neither nume- 
rous nor select* By far the most passable was 
Miss Sissly, or, as she rather chose to be called. 
Miss Cseciiia Stubbs, daughter of Squire Stubbs 
at the Grange. I know not whether it was by the 
* merest accident in the world,' a phrase which 
from female lips does not always exclude malice 
prepensej Xir whether it was from a conformity of 
taste, that Miss Cscilia more than once croaked 
^ Edward in his favourite walks through Waverley 
Chase. He had not as yet assumed courage to 
accost her on these occasions ; but the meeting 
x* was not without its efiect. A romantic lover is 
a strange idolater, who sometimes cares not out 
of what log he frames H^ object of his adoration ; 
at lea^t, if nature has given that object any pass^ 
pdble proportion of personal charms, he can ear- 
aily play the Jeweller and Dervise in the orien- 
tal tale,"^ and supply her richly out of the stores 

» 
* 3ce Bopner^ tik of the Scvn Lofrrs. 
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of liis own imagination with supernatural beaiitj, 
stnd all the properties of intellectual wealth. 'But X 
ere the charms of Miss Caecilia Stubbs had erect- 
ed her into a positive goddess, oir elevated her at 
least to a level with the saint her namesake, Mrsii 
Rachael Waverley gained some intimation which 
determined her to prevent the approaching 
apotheosis. Even the most simple and unsus* ^ 
picious of the female sex have (God bless them!) 
an instinctive sharpness of perception in such 
matters, which sometimes goes the length of ob- 
serving partialities that never existed, but rarely 
misses 'to detect Such as pass actually under 
their observation. Mrs. Rachael applied herself, A 
with great prudence, not t<) combat, but to elude, 
the approaching danger, and suggested to her 
brother the necessity that the heir of his house 
should see something more of the world, than 
was consistent with constant residence at Wa- 
verley-Honour. Sir Everard would not at first 
listen to a proposal which went to separate his^ 
nephew from him. Edward was a little bookish, 
he admitted ; but youth, he' had always heard, 
was the season for learning, and no doubt, when 
his^age for letters was abated, and his bead fully 
stocked with knowledge, his nephew would take 
to field sports and county business. He had 
often, he said, himself regretted that he had not 
spent some time in study during his youth : he 
would neither have shot or hunted with less 
skill, and he might have made the roofof St. Ste- 
phen's echo to longer orations than were cem* 
prised in those zealous Noe^ with which, when 
a member of the house during Godolphin's ad- 
mini^ration, he encountered every measure o^ 
gDvernment. 
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Aont Rachael*8 anxiety, howerer, lent her 
address to carrj her point. Every representa- 
tive of their house had visited foreign parts^ or 
served his country in the army, before he settled 
for life at Waverley-Honour, .and she appealed 
for the truth of her assertion- to the genealogical 
pedigree, an authority which Sir Everard was 
never known to* contradict. In short, a proposal 
was made to Mr. Richard Waveiley that his son 
should travel, under the direction of his present 
tutor, Mr. Pembrc^ke, with a suitable allowance 
from the baronet's liberality. He saw no objec- 
tion to this overture ; ' but upon mentioning it 
caliualiy at the table of the minister, the great 
man looked grave. The reason w^as explained 
in private. The unhappy turn of Sir Everard's 
politics, the minister observed, was such as would 
render it highly improper that a young gentleman 
of such hopeful prospects shoald travel on the 
continent with a tutor doubtless of his uncle's 
choosing, and directing his course by his instruc- 
tions. What might Mr. Edward Waverley's 
society be at Paris, what at Rome, where all 
manner of snares were spread by the Pretender 
and his sons ; these were points for Mr. Waver- 
ley to consider* This he could himself say, that 
he knew his majesty had such a just sense of Mr. 
Richard Waverley's merits, that if his son adopt- 
ed the army for a few years, a troop, he believed, | 
might be reckoned upon in one of the dragoon 
regiments Utely returned from Flanders. A hint 
ihiis conveyed and enforced, was not to be ne- 
glected with impunity ; and Richard Waverley, 
though with great dread of shocking his brother's 
prejudices, deemed he could not avoid accepting 
the coDunission thus offered him for his soo* 
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The trutli is, he calculated muoh, and jusily, 
upon Sir Everard's fondness for Edward, which 
was unlikely to resent any step that he might 
take in due submission to parental authority. 
Two letters announced this determination to the 
baronet and his qephew. The latter barely 
communicated the fact, and pointed out the 
necessary preparations for joining his regiment. 
To his brother, Richard was more diffuse and 
circuitous. He coincided with him in the most 
flattering manner in the propriety of his son's 
seeing a little more of the world, and was even 
humble in expressions of gra^ude for his pro- 
posjed assistance J was, however^ deeply concern- 
ed that it was now, unfortunately, not in Edward's 
power exactly to comply with . the plan which 
had been chalked out by his best friend and bene- 
factor. He himself had thought with pain on the 
boy's inactivity, at an age when all bis ancestors 
had borne arms ; even Royalty himself had 
deigned, to inquire whether young Waverley was 
not now in Flanders, at ah age when -hfe grand- 
father was already bleeding for his king, in the 
great Civil War. This was accompanied by an 
offer of a troop of horse. What could he dot 
There was no lime to consult his brother's incli- 
nations, even if he could have conceived there 
might be objections on his part to his nephew's 
following the glorious career of his predecessors. 
And in short, that Edward was now (the inter- 
mediate steps of cornet and lieutenant being over- 
feapt with great agility) Captain Waverley, of 

the regiment of Dragoons, which' he must 

join in their quarters at D-: in Scotland, m 

the course of a month. 
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Sir Everard Waverley received this intiniatioB 
with a mixture of feelings. At the'period of the 
Hanoverian accession he had withdrawn from 
parliament, and ^ his conduct, in the memorable 
year 1715, had not been altogether unsuspected. 
There were reports of private musters of tenants 
and horses in Waverley Chase by moonlight, and 
of cases of carbines and pistols purchase^ in Hol- 
land, and addressed to the baronet, but intercept- 
ed by the vigilance of a riding officer of the ex- 
cise, who was afterwards tossed in a blanket on 
^ a moonless night, by an association of stout yeo- 
* men, for his officjousness. Nay, it was even 

said that at the arrest of Sir W W , the 

leader of the tory party, a letter from Sir Eve- 
rard was found in the pocket of his night-gown. 
But there was no overt act to h% founded on, and 
government, contented with suppressing the in- 
surrection of 1715, felt it neither prudent nor s^e 
to push their vengeance farther than against those 
who actually took up arms. Nor did Sir Eve- 
rard's apprehensions of personal consequences 
seem to correspond with the reports spread 
among his whig neighbours. It was well known 
that he supplied with money several of the dis- 
tressed Northumbrians and Scotchmen, who, 
after being made prisoners at Preston in Lanca- 
shire, were imprisoned in Ne^rgate and th^ Mar- 
shaJsea, and it was his solicitor and ordinary 
counsel who conducted the defence of some of 
these unfortunate gentlemen at their trial. It was 
generally supposed, that had ministers possessed 
any real proof of Sir Everard's accession to the 
rebellion, he either would not have ventured thus 
to brave the existing government, or at least 
would not have done so with impunity. The 
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feelingSy' however, which then dictated his pro- 
ceedings/ were, those of a young man, and at an 
agitating period. Since that time Sir Everard's 
jacobitism had been gradually decaying, like a 
fire which bums out for want of fuel, fli^ tory 
and highocburch principles were kept up by some 
occasional exercise at elections and quai*terrses- 
sions ; but these respecting hereditary right were 
fallen into a sort of abeyance. Tet it jarred se- 
verely upon bis feelings, that his nephew should^ 
go into the army under the Brunswick dynasty ; 
and the more so as, independent of his high and 
conscientious ideas of paternal authority, it was 
impossible, or at least highly imprudent, to inter- 
fere authoritatively to prevent it. This sup- 
pressed vexation gave rise to many poohs and 
pshaws, which were placed to the account of an 
mcipient fit of gout,, until, having sent for the 
Army List, the worthy baronet consoled himself 
with reckoning the descendants of the houses 
of genuine loyalty, Mordaunts, Oranvilles, and 
Stanleys, whose names were to be found in that 
military record ; and calling up all his feelings of 
family grandeur and warlike glory, he concluded, 
with logic something like Falstaff's, that when 
war was at hand, although it were shame to be 
on any side but one, it were worse shame to be 
idle than to be on the worst side, though blacker 
than rebellion could make it. As for Aunt Ra- 
chael, her scheme had not exactly termhmted 
according to her wishes, but she was under the 
necessity of submitting to circumstances ; and 
her mortification was diverted by the employment 
she found in fitting out her nephew fpr the cam- 
paign, and greatly consoled by the prospect of 
beholding him blaze in complets iiniferm* 

VOL. I. 4 
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Edward Waverley himself received with ani- 
maled and undefined surprise this most unexpect- 
ed intelligence. It was, as a fine old poem ex* 
presses it, * like a fire to heather set/ that covers 
a solitary hill with smQke, and illumines it at the 
same time with dusky fire. His tutor, or, I should 
say, Mr. Pembroke, for he scarce assumed the 
name of tutor, picked up about Edward's room 
some fragments of irregular verse, which he ap- 
peared to have composed under the influence of 
the agitating feelings occasioned by this sudden 
page being turned up to him in the book of life. 
The doctor, who was a believer in ail poetry which 
was composed by his friends, and written odt in 
fair straight lines, with a capital at the beginning 
of each, communicated this treasure to Aunt Ra- 
chael, who, with her spectacles dimmed with tears, 
transferred them to her common-place book, among 
choice receipts for cookery and medicine, favour- 
ite texts, and portions from high-church divines, 
.and a few songs, amatory and jacobitical, which 
she had carolled in her younger days, from whence 
they were extracted when the volume itself, with 
other authentic records of the Waverley family, 
were exposed to the inspection of the unworthy 
editor of this memorable history. If they afibrd 
the reader no higher amusement, they will serve 
at least, better than narrative of any kuid, to ac- 
quaint him with the wild and irregular spirit of our 
hero? 

Late, wkeo the Autumn evening fell 
On Mirkwood-Mere*8 romantic dell, 
The lake returned, in cha8ten*d gleam, 
The purple doad, the golden beam : 
Reflected in the OTstal pool, 
HeMUaad and bank lay fait and cool ; 
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The weather-tinted rock and tower, 

Each drooping tree, each faiiy flower^ 

3o true, so soft, the mirror gave, 

As if there lay beneath the wavp, 

Secure from trouble, toil, and care, 

A world than, earthly world more fair. 

Bu| distant winds began to wake, 
'And rous^ the Genius of the Lake ! 

He heard the groaning of the oak. 

And donn'd at once his sable cloak. 

As warrior, at the battle-cry. 

Invests him with*his panoply; 

Then, as the whirlwind nearer press^. 

He 'gan to shake his foamy crest 

0*er furrow'd brow and blackened cheek. 

And bade his suige in thunder speak. 

In wild and broken eddies whirl'd, 

Flitted that fond ideal world, 

And to the shore in tumult tost, 

The realms of fkiry bliss were lost. 
Yet, with a stem delight and strange, 

1 saw the ^irit-stirring change. 

As warred the wind with wave and wood. 

Upon the ruin*d tower I stood, 

And felt my heart more strongly boond, 

Responsive to the lofty sound, 

WhUe, joying in the mighty roar, 
* I moum'd that tranquil scene no more. 
So, on the idle dreams of youth 

Breaks the loud trumpet-call of Truth, 

Bid? each fair vision pass away. 

Like landscape on the lake that lay, 

As feir, as flitting, and a« frail. 

As that which fled the Autumn gale^ 

For ever dead to &ncy*s eye, 

Be each gay form that glided l^, 

Wluk dreams of love and lady^ chants 

Give place to honoor and to arms ! 
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In sober prose, as perhaps these verses intimate 
less decidedly, the transient idea of Miss Csecilia 
Stubbs passed from Captain .Wayerlej's heart 
amid the turmoil which his new destinies excited. 
She appeared indeed in full splendour in her fa- 
ther's pew upon the Sunday when he attended 
service for the last time at the old jiarish church, 
upon which occasion, at the request of his uncle 
and AuntRachael, he was induced (nothing loth, 
if the truth mifst be told) to present himself in full 
uniform. 

There is m> better antidote against entertaining 
too high an opinion of others, than having an ex- 
cellent one of ourselveis at the very same time. 
Miss Stubbs had indeed summoned up every as- 
sistance which art could afford t'o beauty ; but, 
alas! hoop, patches, frizzled locks, and a new 
mantua of genuine French silk, were lost upon a 
young officer of dragoons, who wore for the first 
«time his gold-laced hat, boots, and broad sword. 
I know not whether^ like the champion of an old 
ballad, 

Rifl heaft was aU do hoDOor bdfit, 

He could nbt stoop tb love ; 
19o Ididy in t^|i land h^d power ^ 

His frozen hedirt to move ; — 

V 

Or whether the deep aiid flaming bars of embroi- 
dered gold, which how fenced his breast, defied 
the artillery of Camellia's eytjs, but every arrow 
was launched at him in vain. 

Yet did I mark wlierfe Gopid's riuift d» light : 
It lifted not M »ttle iNitciiilovrarv 
But on « ]r«onM^ (kMrerofalltiwireBti 
Higfat JoBA«€idbMrMcld| tlM fltCMfii*li IMS. 
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Craving pardoii for 1117 heroics, (which I am 
unable in certain cases to resist giving way to) it 
is a melancholj fact, that my history must here 
take leave of the fair Caecilia, who, like many a 
daughter of £ve, after the departure of Bdward, 
and the dissipation of certain idle visions which 
she had adopted, quietly contented heraelf with 
a pis-allery and gave her hand, at the distance of 
six months, to the aforesaid Jonas, soil of the ba- 
ronet's steward, an heir (no unfertile prospect) to 
« steward's fortune ; besides the snug probability 
of succeeding to his father's office. Ail these ad- 
vantages moved squire Stubbs, as much as the 
ruddy brow and manly form of the suitor influ- 
enced his daughter, to abate somewhat in the ar*- 
ticle of their gentry, and so the match was con- 
cluded. None seemed more gratified than Aunt 
Rachael, who (lad hitherto looked rather askaunce 
upon the presumptuous damsel, (as much so per- 
adventure as her nature would permit) but who, 
on the first appearance of the new-married pair at 
church, honoured the bride with a smile and a pro- 
found courtesy, in presence of the rector, the cu- 
rate, the clerk, aqd the whole congregation of the 
united parishes of Waverley cum Beverley. 

I beg pardon, once and for all, of those readers 
who take up novels merely for amusement, for 
plaguing ihem so long with old fashioned politics, 
and Whig and Tory, and Hanoverians and^Jaco- 
bites. The truth is, I cannot promise them that 
this story shall be intelligible, not to say probable, 
without it. My plan requires t^at I should ex- 
plain the motives on which its action proceeded ; 
^nd these motives necessarily arose from the feel- 
ings, prejudices, and parties, of the times. I do 
npt invite my fair readers, whose sex and impa* 
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tieitce give dieiii the greatest right td complain 
of these circumstancesy into a fljitig chariot 
drawn bj hjppogrijBTs, or moved by enchantment. 
Mine is a hnmble English post-chaise, drawn npon 
four wheels, and keeping his majesty^s highway. 
Those who dislike the vehicle maj- leave it at 
the next halt, and wait for the conveyance of* 
Prince Hussein's tapestry, or Malek the Wea- 
ver's flying sentry-box. Those who are con- 
tented to remain with me will be occasionsdly ex- 
posed to the dulnesB inseparable from heavy 
roads, steep hills, sloughs, and other terrestrial 
retardations ; but, with tolerable horses, and a 
Civil driver, (as the advertisements have it) I 
also engage to get as soon as possible into a more 
picturesque and romantic country, if my passen- 
gers incline to have some patience widi me du^ 
ring my first stages* 



CHAPTER VL 



THE ADISUS OF WAYBRLE7. 



It was upon the evening t>f this memorable 
Sunday that Sir Everard entered the library, 
where he narrowly missed surprising our young 
hero as he went through the guards o^ the broad- 
sword with the ancient brand of old Sir Hilde- 
brand, which, being preserved as an heir-loom, 
usually hung over the chimney in the library, be- 
neath a picture of the knight and his horse, 
where the features were almost entirely hidden 
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. by^ the knight's prdfusion of curled hair, and the 
^ Bucephalus which he bestrode concealed by the 
* Toluminous robes of the Bath with which he was 
decorated. Sir Everard entered, and after a 
glance at the picture and another at his nephew^ 
began a little speech, which, however, soon dropt 
into the natural simplicity of his common man* 
ner, agitated upon the present occasion* by no 
common feeling. ^ Nephew,' he .said ; and then, 
as mending his phrase, * My dear Edward, it is 
God's will, and also the will of your father, 
whom, under God, it is your duty to obey, that 
you should leave us,' to take up the profession of 
arms, in which so many of your ancestors have 
been distinguished. I have made such arrange^ 
m^its as will enable you to take the field as their 
descendant, and as the probable heir of the house 
of Waverley ; and, sir, in the field of battle you 
will remember what name jou bear. And, Ed- 
Ward, my dear boj, remember also that you are 
the last of that race, and the only hope of its re** 
vival depends upon you ; therefore, as far as du- 
ty and honour will permit, avoid danger — I mean 
unnecessary danger — and keep no company with 
rakes, gamblers, ^nd whigs, of whom, it is to be 
feared, there are but too many in the service into 
which you are going. Your colonel, as I am in- 
formed, is an excellent man — for a presby terian ; 
but you will remember your duty to God, the 

church of England, and the (this breach 

ought to have been supplied, accordfng to the 
rubric, with the word king ; but as, unfortu- 
nately, that word conveyed a double and embar- 
rassing sense, one meaning defacto^ and the oth- 
er de jure^ the knight filled up the blank other- 
wise) — the church of England, and M cimstt- 
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tuted authorities.' Then, not trusting himself 
with any further oratory, he carried his nephew 
to his stables to see the horses he destined for * 
his campaign.. Two were black, (the regimetital 
colour) .superb chargers bothf the other three 
were stout active hacks, designed for the road, 
or for his domestics, of whom two were to attend 
him from the Hall ; an additional groom, if ne^ 
cessary, might be picked up in Scotland. * You 
will depart with but a small retinue,' quoth the 
baron, * compared to Sir Hildebraitd, when fee 
mustered before the gate of the Hall a larger 
body of horse than your whole regiment consistfl 
of. I could have wished that these twenty young 
fellows from my estate, who have enlisted in 
your troop, had been toT march with you on your 
journey to Scotland. It would have been some- 
thing at least ; but I am told their attendance 
would be thought unusual in these days, when 
every new and foolish fashion is introduced io 
break the natural dependence of the people upon 
their landlords.' Sir Everard had done bis best 
to correct this unnatural disposition of the times ; 
for he had brightened the chain of attachment 
between the recruits and theii;young captain, not 
only by a copious repast of beef and ale, by way 
of parting feast, but by such a pecuniary dona- 
tion to each individual, as tended rather to im*^ 
prove the conviviality than the discipline of their 
march. After fnspecting the cavalry. Sir Eve- 
rard agaiif conducted his tiephew to the library, 
where he produced a letter, carefully folded, 
surrounded by a little stripe of flox-silk, according 
io ancient form, and sealed with an accurate im*> 
press ion of the Waverley coat-of-arms. It was 
addressed, with grea^ formality, 'To Coi^mo 
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Comyne BradwardiQe, Esq. of Bradwardiney at 
his principal mansion of Tullj-Veolan, in Perth- 
shire, North Britain. These — By the l^ands of 
Captain Edward Warerley, nephew of Sir Eye- 
rard Waverley of Waverlcy-Honoar, 0art.' 
The gentleman to whom this enormous greeting 
was addressed, of whom we shall have more to 
saj in the seiquei, had been in arms for the ex* 
iled &mily of Stuart in the year 1715, and was 
made prisoner- at Preston, in Lancashire. He 
Was a man of a very ancient family and somewhat 
f mbarrassed fortune ; a scholar, according to the 
scholarship of Scotchmen, that is, his learning 
was more diffused than accurate, and he waa 
rather a reader than a grammarian. Ofhis zeal 
for the classic authors, he is said to have given 
an uncommon instance. On the road between 
Preston and London, he made his escape from 
his guards ; but being afterwards found loitering 
near the place where they^ad lodged the former 
night, he was recognised and again arrested. 
His companions, and even his escort, were sur- 
prised at his infatuation, and could not help in- 
quiring, why, being once at liberty, he had not 
made the best of his way to a place of safety ; to 
which he replied, that he had intended to do so, 
but. In good faith, he had returned to seek his 
Titus Livius, which he hbd forgot in the hurry 
of his escape. The simplicity of this anecdote 
struck the gentleman, who, as we before observ- 
ed, had managed the defence of some of thos^ 
unfortunate persons, at the -expense of Sir Eve- 
rard, and perhaps some others of the party. He 
was besides a special admirer of the old Patavi* 
idan, and though probaUy his own seal might no^ 
have carried him suoh extravagant lengths, ev^ 
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to recover the edition of Smreynheim and Pan- 
nartz, (supposed to be the princeps) he did not 
the lesB estimate the devotion of the North Bri- 
ton, and so exerted himself to remove and soften 
evidence, detect legal flaws, et cetera^ that he 
accomplished the final discharge and deliverance . 
of Cosmo Comyne Bradwardine from certain very 
awkward consequences of a plea before our sove- 
reign lord the king in Westminster. The baron 
of Bradwai^ine, for he Was generally so called in 
Scotland, (although hisintimates, from bis place c^ 
residence, used to denominate him Tully-Veolan, 
or, more familiarly, Tully) no sooner stood reo 
lti« in curiOf than he posted down to pay his re- 
spects and make his acknowledgments at Wa- 
verley-Honour. A congenial passion for field 
sports, and a general coincidence in political 
opinions, cemented his friendship with Sir Eve- 
rard, notwithstanding the difference of their hab- 
its and studies in oth^r particulars ; and having 
spent several weeks at Waverley -Honour, he de- 
parted with many expressions'of regard, warmly 
pressing the baronet to return his visit, and par- 
take of the diversion of grouse-shooting upon his 
moors in Perthshire next season. Shortly iifter, 
Mr. Bradwardine remitted from Scotland a sum 
in reimbursement of expenses incurred in the 
King's High Court of Westmkister, which, al- 
though not quite so formidable when reduced to 
the English denbmination, had, in its original 
form of Scotch pounds, shillings, and pence, 
such a formidable effect upon the frame of Dun- 
cao Macwheeble, the laird's -confidential factor, 
baron baillie, and man of resource, that he had a 
fit of the cholic which lasted for five days, oc- 
easionedi he said, solely and utterly by becoming 
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the unhappy instrument of conveying such a se*- 
rious sum of money out of his native country in* 
to the hands of the false English. But patriotism, v 
as it is the fairest, so it is often the most suspi- 
cious mark of other feelings ; and many who * 
kn0w Baillie Macwheeble, concluded that his 
professions of regret were not altogether disinte- 
rested, and that he would have grudged the mon- 
ies paid to the loons at Westminster much less 
had they not come from Bradwardine estate, a 
fond which he considered as more particularly 
his own. But the baillie protested he was abso^ 
lutely disinterested — 

* Wo, wo for Scotland, not a whit for me.' 

The laird was only rejoiced that his worthy 
friend, Sir Everard Wav.erley of Waverley^ 
Honour, was reimbursed of the expenditure 
which he Had outlaid* on account of the house of 
Bradwardine. It concerned, he said, the credit 
of his own family, and of the Jcingdom of Scot- 
land at large, that these disbursements should be 
repaid forthwith, and if delayed, it would be a 
matter of national reproach. Sir Everard, ac- 
customed to treat muchTarger sums Arith indiffe% 
ence, received the remittance of L. 297 : 13 : 6, 
without being aware that the payment was an in- 
ternational concern, and^ indeed would probablv 
have forgot the circumstance altogether, if Baillie 
Mac w heebie had thought of comforting his cholic 
by intercepting the subsidy. A yearly inter- 
course took place, of a short letter, and a hamper 
. or cask or two belween Waverley-Honour and 
Tully-Veolan, the English exports consisting of 
mighty cheeses and mightier ale, pheasants, and 
venison, and the^ Scottish returns b^ing vested ia 
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buieh. AB vhicb were neant and received as 
pted^gea of coostaiit frieadsliip and amitj between 
two importaat booses. It followed as a matter 
of cooiae, that the heir-apparent of Waverlej- 
Ho;iour could not with pn^priet j visit Scotfand 
without being faraiihed with credentials to the 
Baron of Bradvardioe. 

When this matter was explained and settled, Mr. 
Pembroke expressed his wbh to take a private and 
particular leave of his dear pupil. The good man's 
exhortatioBS to Edward to preserve an unblem- 
ished l|fe and morals, to hold fast the principles 
of the Christian religion, and to eschew the pro- 
fane company of scoffers and latitud^arians, too 
much abounding in the armj, were not unmingled 
with his political prejudices. ^ It has pleased 
Heaven, he said, to place Scotland (doubtless for 
the sins of their ancestors in 1642) in a more de- 

florable state of darkness than even this unhappj 
ii^dom of England. Here, at least, although 
the candlestick of the church of England had 
been in sOme degree removed from its place, it 
yet afforded a glimmering light; there was a 
hierarchy, though schismatical and fallen from the 
principles maintained by those great fathers of 
the church, Sancroft and his brethren ; there wcls 
a 'liturgy, though wofuUy perverted in some of 
the principal petitions. But in Scotland it was 
utter darkness, and, ex( editing a sorrowful, scat- 
tered, and persecuted remnant, the pulpits were 
abandoned to presbyterians, and, he feared, to 
sectaries of every description. It should be his duty 
to fortify his dear pupil to resist such unhallowed 
and pernicious doctrines in church and state, as 
must necessarily be forced at times upon his 
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unwilling ears. — Here he produced two immense 
folded packets, which appeared each to contain 
a whole ream of closely-written manuscript. They 
had been the labour of the worthy man's whole 
life ; and never were labour and zeal more ab- 
surdly wasted. He had at one time gone to Lon-^ 
don, with an intention of giving them to the 
world, by the mediiim of a bookseller in Little 
Britain, well knowQ to deal in such commodities, 
and to whom he was instructed to address him- 
self in a par.ticular phrase, and with a certain 
sign, which, it seems, passed at that time cu went 
among the initiated Jacobites. The moment Mr. 
Pembroke had uttered the Shibboleth with the 
appropriated gesture, the bibliopolist greeted him, 
notwithstanding every disdamation, by the title 
of Doctor, and conveying him into his back 
shop, after inspecting every pos'sible and impos- 
sible place of concealment, he commenced : 
* Eh, doctor! — ^Well — all under the rose— r-snug 
— I keep no holes here even for a Hanoveriafi 
rat to hide in. And, what — eh ! any good news 
f^'om our friends over the water ? — and how does 
the worthy King of France ? — Or perhaps you 
are more lately from Rome 1 it must be Rome 
will do it at last— =the church must light its can- 
dle at the old lamp. — Eh — what, cautious ? I 
like you the better ; but no fear.' Here Mr, 
Pembroke with some difficulty stopped a torrent 
of interrogations, eked oyt with signs, nods, and 
winks;- and, having convinced the bookseller 
that he did him too much honour in supposing 
him an emissary of exiled royalty, he explained 
his real business. The man of booka with a 
much more composed air proceeded to examine 
the manuscripts. The title of the first was, <A 
VOL. I. 5 
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Dbsent from Dissenters, or the ComprebensiofB 
confuted ; shewing the impossibility of any com- 
position between the Church and Puritans, Pres- 
byterians, or Sectaries of any description ; illus- 
trated from the Scriptures, the Fathers of the 
Church, and the soundest controversial Divines/ 
To this work the bookseller positively demurred. 
^Well meant,^ he said, * and learned, doubtless: 
but the time had gone by. Printed on small pica 
it would run to eight hundred pages, and could 
never pay. Begged therefore to be excused — 
Loved and honoured the true church from his 
soul, and, had it been ^ a sermon on the martyr- 
dom, or any twelve-peni?y touch — why I would 
venture something for the honour of the cloth — 
But come^ let*s see the other. * Right Heredi- 
tary righted 1' — Ay I there's some sense in this. 
Hum— hum— hute— pages so many, paper so 

much, letter-press Ay — FlI tell you, though, 

doctor, you must knock out some of the Latin 
and Greek ; heavy, doctor, damnM heavy — (beg 
your pardon) and if you throw in a few grains 
more pepper — I am he that never peached my 
author — I -have published for Drake and Charl- 
wcod Law ton, and poor Amherst — Ah, Caleb! 
Caleb ! Well, it was a shame to let poor Caleb 
starve, and so many fat j*ecfors and squires among 
us. I gave him a dinner once a week ; but Lord 
love you, what's once a-week, when a n)an does 
not know where to go the other six days? — 
Well, but I must shew' the manuscript to Jittle 
Tom Alibi the solicitor, who manages all my law 
afiairs — must keep on the windy 'side — ^the mob 
were ve/y uncivil the last time in Old Palace 
Tard — all whigs and roundheads every man of 
them, WiUiamites and Hanover rats.' 
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Tjie next day Mr- Pembroke again called on 
the publisher, but found Tom Alibi's advice had 
determined him against undertaking the work. 
* Not but what I would go to — (What was I go- 
ing to say ?) to the plantations for the church 
with pleasure — 43ut> dear doctor, I have a wife 
and family ; but, to show my zeal, I'll recom- 
mend the job to my neighbour Trimrael— he is a 
bachelor, and leaving off business, so a voyage 
in 9 western barge would not inconvenience him.' 
But. Mr. Trimmel was also obdurate, and Mr. 
Pembroke, fortunately perchance for himself^ was 
CompdQed to return to Waverley-Honour with 
his treatise ip vindication of the real fundamental 
principles of church and state safely packed in 
his saddle-bags. 

As the public were thus likely to be deprived 
of the benefit arising from his lucubrations by the 
aelfisfa cowardice of the trade, Mr. Pembroke re- 
solved to make two copies of these tremendous 
manuscripts for the use of his pupil. He felt 
that he had been indolent as a tutor, and besides 
his conscience checked him for complying with 
ihe request of Mr. Richard Waverley, that be 
would impress no sentiments upon Edward's 
mnd inconsistent with the present settlement in 
church and state. ' But now,' thought he, < I 
may without breach of my word, since he is no 
longer under my tuition, afford the youth the 
means of judging for himself, and have only to 
dread his reproaches for so long concealing the 
light which the perusal will flash upon his mind.' 
While he thus indulged the reveries of an author 
and a politician, his darling proselyte, seeing 
nothing very inviting in the titles of the tracts, 
nd appaUed by the bulk and compact lines of 
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ike manuscript, quietly consigned tliem to a coiv 
ser of his travelling trunk. 

Aunt RachaePs farewell was brief and^ajSee" 
tionate. She onlj cautioned her dear Edward, 
vhom she probablj deemed somewhat suaceptU 
bky against the fascination of Scottish beaut j. 
She aJIowed that the northern part of the island 
contained some ancient families, but they were all 
whigs and presbyterians^ except the Highlanders ; 
and respecting them she must needs say, there 
could be UQ great delicacy among the ladies, 
where the gentlemen's usual attire was, as sbe 
had been assured, to say the least, very sfifgular, 
and not at all decorous. She concluded her fare-^ 
well with a kind and moving benediction, and 
gave the young officer, as a pledge of her regard, 
a valuable diamond ring, (frequently worn by the 
male sex at that time) and a purse of broad gold 
pieces, which* also were more common Sixty 
Years since than they have been of lat^. 



CHAPTER Vir. 

» 

A VOSSy^VAllTXB 111 SGOTL^ND. 

The next morning, amid varied feelings, the 
chief of which was a predominant, anxious, and 
even solemn impression, that he was now in a 
great measure abandoned to his own guidance 
and direction,. Ed ward Waverley departed from 
the Hall amid the blessings and tears of all the 
old domestics and the inhabitants of the rillagei 
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mingled with some sly petitions for serjeantcies 
and corporaUships, and so forth, on the part of 
those who professed that thej never thoft to ha' 
fieen Jacobs and Giles, and Jonathan, go off for 
soldiers, save to attend his honour, as in dutj 
bound. Edward, as in duty bound, extricated 
himself from the supplicants with the pledge of 
fewer promises than might have been expected 
from a young man so little accustomed to the 
world* After a short visit at London^ he pro-^ 
ceeded on horseback, then the general mode of 
conveyance, to Edinburgh, and from thence to 
^— - — '^ a sea-port on the eastern coast of Angus- 
shire, where his regiment was then quartered* 

He now entered upon a new world, where, for 
a time, all . was beautiful because all was new. 

Colonel G , the commanding olBcer of the 

regiment, was himself a study for a romantic, and 
at the same time an inquisitive youth. In person 
he was jlall, handsome, and active, though some- 
what advanced in life. In his early years!, he had 
been what is called, by manner of palliative, a 
very gay young man, and«strange stories were 
circulated about his sudden conversion from 
doubt, if not infidelity^ to a serious and even en* 
thusiastic turn of mind. It was whispered that 
a supernatural communication, of a nature ob- 
Yious even t^o the exterior senses, had produced 
this wonderful change; and though some men- 
tioned the proselyte at an enthusiast, none hinted 
at his being a hypoCIi-ite. This singular and mys- 
tical circums|aDce gave Colonel G - ■- " a pecu- 
liar and solemn interest in the eyes of the young 
soldier. It may be easily imagined that the offi- 
cers of a regiment, commanded by so respecta-. 
Jble a person, composed #i society move sedj^ 
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and orderly th«ii a military mess dhrays exhibits ; 
and that Waverley escaped some t^mptafioiia to 
lehich he might otherwise have been exposed* 

Meanwhile his military education proceeded. 
Ali^ady a good horseman, he was now initiated 
into the arts of the manege, which, when carried 
to perfection, almost realize the fable of the Cen- 
taur, the guidance of the horse appearing to pro- 
ceed from the rider's mere volition, rather than 
from the use of any external and apparent signal 
of motion. He received also instructions ia his 
field duty ; but I must own, that wh^i his first 
ardour was past, his progress fell short in the lat- 
ter particular of what he wished and expected. 
The duty of an officer, the most imposing of all 
others to the inexperienced mind, because accom- 
panied with so much outward pomp and circum- 
stance, is in its essence a very dry and abstract 
study, depending chiefly upon arithmetical com- 
binations, requiring much attention, and a cool and 
reai;onii3g bead to bring them into action. Our 
. hero was liable to fits of absence, in which his 
blunders excited some mirth, and called down 
some reproof* This circumstance impressed him 
with a painful sense of inferiority in those quali- 
ties which appeared most to deserve and obtain 
regard in his new profession* He asked himsetf 
in vain, why his eye could not judge of distance 
or space so well as those of his companions ; why 
his head was not always successful in disentang- 
ling the various partial morfements necessary to 
executca particular evolution ; and why hits me- 
mory, so alert upon most occasions, did not always 
retain technical phrases, and minute points of eti- 
.quetle or field discipline. 'Waverley was natu- 
rally modest, and the^fore did not faU into the 



cfgregioiis mittake of supposing such minoter rtiles 
of military duty beneath his noticey or conceiting 
himself to be born a general beeairse be made an 
iqdifierent subaltern. The* truth was, that the 
vague and unsatisfactory course of reading which 
he had pursued, working upon a temper naturally 
retired and abstracted, had given him that waver- 
ing and unsettled habit of mind which is most 
avense to study and rivetted attention. Time, iii 
the mean while, hung heavy on his hands. The 
gentry of the neighbourhood were disaffected, and 
shewed little hospitality to the military guests ; 
and the people of the town, chiefly engaged in mer- • 
eantile pursuits, were not such as Waverley chose 
to associate with. The. arrival of summer, md a 
curiosity to know something more of Scotland than 
be couU see in a ride from his quarters, deter- 
mined him to request leave of absence for a few 
weeks. He resolved first to visit his uncle's an- 
cient fmnd and correspondent, with a purpose of 
extending or shortening' the time of bis residence 
according to circumstances. He travelled of 
course on horseback^ and with a single attendant, 
and passed his first night at a miserable inn, where 
the landlady had neither ffhoes nor stockings, and 
the landlord, who called himself a gentleman, was 
disposed to be rude to bis guest, because he had 
not bespoke the pleasure of his society to supper. 
The next day, traversing an open and unehclosed 
country, Edward gradually approached the High- 
lands of Perthshire, which at first bad appeared a 
blue outline in the horizon, but now swejled into 
^ug^ gigantic masses, which frowned defiance 
. over the more level cwntry that lay beneath them. 
Near the bottom of this stupendous barrier, but 
still in the Lowland country, dwelt Cosmo Comyne 
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Bradwardioie of JBradwardine ; atiid if grey-liaired 
eld can be in aught believed, there had dwelt his 
ancestors, witlTall their heritage, since the da^fi 
of the gracious King Duncan. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

A 5GOTTI6B MAigOR HOUSC SIXTY TEARS S15t!S. 

It was about noon when Ci^tain Waverlej en- 
tered the iBtraggling village, or rather hamlet,* of 
Tully-Veolan, close to which was situated the 
mansion of the proprietor. The houses seemed 
miserable in the exti%me, especially to an ejo 
accustomed to the smiling neatness of English 
cottages. They stood, without any respect for 
regularity, on each side of a straggling kind of 
unpaved street, where children, almost in a pri- 
mitive state of nakedness, lay sprawling, as if to 
be crushed by the hoofs of the first passing horse. 
Occasionally, indeed, when such a consummation 
seemed inevitable, a watchful old grandame, with 
her close cap, distaif, and spindle, rushed like a 
sybil in phrensy outof ^ne of these miserable cells, 
dashed mto the middle of the path, and snatching 
lip her own charge from among the sun-burnt loi* 
terers, saluted him with a sound cuff, and trans- 

Eorted him back to his dungeon, the little wbite- 
eaded varlet.jsereaming all the while from the 
very top of his lungs a shrilly treble to the growl- 
ing remonstrances of the enraged matron. An- 
other part in this concert was sustained bj the 
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incessant yelping of a score of idle useless curs, 
which followed, snarling, barking, howling, and 
snapping at the horses' heels ; a nuisance at that 
iime so common in Scotland, that a French tour- 
isty who, like other travellers, longed to find a good 
an4 rational reason for every thing he saw, has 
recorded, as one of the-memorabtlia of Caledonia, 
that the. state maintained in each village a relay 
of curs, called collies^ whose duty it was to chase 
the chevaux de poste (too starved and exhausted 
to move without such a stimulus) from one hamlet 
to another, till their annoying convoy dJpove them 
to the end of their stage. The evil Mfd remedy 
(such as it is) still exist : But this is remote from 
our present purpose, and is only thrown out for 
consideration of the collectors under Mr. Dent's 
dog-bUl. 

, As Waverley moved on,* here and there an old 
man, bent as much by toil as yes^s, his eyes blear- 
ed with age and smoke, tottered to the door of his 
hut, to gaze on the dress of the stranger, and the 
form and motions of the horses, and then assem- 
bled, with hia neighbours, in a little :groupe at the 
smithy, to discuss the probabilities of whence the 
stranger came, and where he might be going. 
Three or four village girls, returning from the well 
or brook ^ith pitchers and pails upon their heads, 
formed more pleasing objects, and with their thin 
short-gowns and single petticoats, bare arms, legs, 
and'feet, uncovered heads and braided hair, some- 
what resembled Italian forms of landscane* Nor 
could a lover of the picturesque have cnallenged 
either the elegance of their costume, or the sym- 
metry of their shape, although, to say the truth, 
a mere Englishman, in search of the comforiablt^ 
a word peculiar to his native tongue, might have 
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wished the clothes less scanty, the feet and legs 
somewhat protected from the weather, the bead 
and complexidn shrouded from the sud, or per- 
haps might even hare thought the whole person 
and dress considerably improved by a plentiful 
application of spring water, with a qtiantum si'jficit 
of soap. The whole scene was depressing, for it 
argued, at the first glance, at least a stagnation of 
industry, and perhaps of intellect. Even curio- 
sity, tlie busiest passion of the idle, seemed of a 
listless cast in the village of Tully-Veolan : the 
curs aforesaid alone shewed any part of its acti- 
vity; with the villagers it was passive. They 
stood and gazed at the handsome young officer 
and his attendant, but without any of those quick 
motions and eager looks that indicate the earnest- 
ness with which those who live in monotonous 
ease at home look out for amusement abroad. Yet 
the physiognomy^of the people, when more close- 
ly examined, was far from exhibiting the indiffer- 
ence of stupidity ; their features were rough, but 
remarkably intelligent, grave, but the very re- 
verse of stupid ; and from among the young wo- 
men, an artist might have chosen more than one 
model whose features and form resembled those of 
Minerva. The children also, whose skins were 
burned black, and whose hair was bleached white, 
by the influence of the sun, had a look and man^ 
Bfir of life and interest. It seemed, upon the 
whole, as if poverty, and indolence, its too fre- 
quent companion, were combining to depress the 
natural genius and acquired information of a hardy^ 
intelligent, and reflecting peasantry; 

Some such thoughts crossed Waverley's mind 
as he paced his horse slowly through the rugged 
and flinty Btreets of TuHy-Veolan, int^rruptedi 
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only in bis meditations by the occasional cabriole» 
which his charger exhibited at the reiterated as- 
saults of these canine Cossacks, the collies before 
mentioned* The village was more than half a 
mil0 long, the cottages being irregularly divided 
from each other by gardens, or yards, as the in- 
habitants called them, of diiferent sizes, where 
(for it is Sixty Years since) the now universal 
potatoe was unknown, but which were stored with 
gigantic plants of kale or colewort, encircled with 
groves of nettles, and here and there a huge hem- 
lock, or the national thistle, overshadowing a quar- 
ter of the petty enclosure. The broken ground 
Oil which the village was built had never been 
levelled, so tliat these enclosures presented decli- 
vities of every degree, here rising like terraces, 
there sinking like tan-pits. The dry stone walls 
which fenced, or seemed to fence, (for they were 
sorely breached) these hanging gardens of Tully- 
Veolan, intersected a narrow lane leading to the 
common field, where the joint labour of the vil- 
lagers cultivated alternate ridges and patches of 
rye, oats, barley, and p^as, each of such minute 
extent, that at a little distance the unprofitable 
variety of the surface resembled a tailor s book of 
patterns. In a few favoured instances, there ap- 
peared behind the cottages certain miserable wig* 
warns, compiled of earth, loose stones, and turf, 
where the wealthy might perhaps shelter a starved 
cow or sorely galled horse. But almost every hut 
was fenced in front by a huge black stack of turf 
on one side of the door, while pn the other the 
family dunghill ascended in noble emulation. 
About a bow-shot from the end of the village ap- 
peared the enclosures proudly denominated the 
parks of TuUy-Veolan, being certain square fields. 
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surrounded and divided hy stone walls five feet 
in height. In the centre of the exterior barrier 
was the upper gate of the avehue, opening under 
an archwaj, battlemented on tl^e top, and adorn* 
ed with two large weather-beaten mutilated masses 
of upright stone, which, if the tradition of the ham- 
let could be trusted, had once represented, at lea^ 
had been once designed to represent, two rampant 
bears, the supporters of the family of Bradwar- 
dine. The avenue was straight, and of moderate 
length, ri)nning between a double row of very an- 
cient horse-chesnuts, planted alternately with sy- 
camores, which rose to such huge height, and 
flourished so luxuriantly, that their boughs com« 
pletely overarched the broad road beneath. JJe- 
yond these venerable ranks, and running parallel 
to them, were two walls, of apparently the like 
antiquity, overgrown with ivy, honey-suckle, and 
other climbing plants. The avenue seemed very 
little trodden, and chiefly by foot passengers ; so 
that being very broad, and enjoying a constant 
shade, it was clothed with grass of a very deep 
and rich verdure, excepting where a foot-p^th, 
worn by Qccasional passengers, tracked with a 
natural sweep the way from the upper to the low- 
er gate. This nether portal, like the former, open- 
ed in front of a wall ornamented with some rude 
sculpture, and battlemented on the top, over which 
were seen, half-hidden by the trees of the avenue, 
the high steep roofs and narrow gables of the man- 
sion, with ascending lines leading into steps, and 
corners decorated with small turrets. One of the 
folding leaves of the lower gate was open, and as 
the sun shone fill! into the court behind, a long 
line of brilliancy was flung from the aperture up 
the dark and sombre avenue. It was one of those 
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effecls which a painter loves to represent, and 
mingled well with the struggling light which found 
its waj between .the boughs of the shady arch that 
vaulted the%roa,d green alley. 

TJhe solitude and, repose of the whole scene 
seemed almost monastic, and Waverley, who had 
given his hoise to his servant on entering the first 
gate, walked slowly down the aVenue, enjoying the 
grateful and cooling shade, and so much pleased 
with the placid ideas of rest and seclusion excited 
by this confined and quiet scene, that he forgot 
the misery and dirt of the hamlet he had left be-^ 
hind him. The opening into the paved court-' 
yard corresponded with the rest of the scene. 
4rhe house, which seemed to consist of two or 
thre^ high, narrow, arid steep-roofed buildings, 
projecting from each other at right angles, formed 
one side of the enclosure* It had been built at a 
period when castles were no longer necessary, and 
when the Scottish architects had riot yet acquired 
the art of designing a domestic residence. The 
windows were mimberles^, but very small ; the 
roof had some non-descript kind of projections 
/Called bartizans, and displayed at each frequent 
angle, a small turret, rather resembling a bepper- 
box than a Gothic watch-tower. Neither did 
the front indicate absolute security from danger. 
There were loop-holes for rausquetry, and iron 
stancheons on the lower windows, probably to re- 
pel any roving band of gipsies, or resist a preda- 
tory, visit from the caterans of the neighbouring 
Highlands. Stables and other oifices occupied 
another side of the square. The former were low 
vaults, with narrow slits instead of windows, re- 
sembling, as Edward's groom observed, ' rather 
a prison for murderers- and larceners, and sue 
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like as are tried at sizes, than a place for any 
Christian cattle.' Above these dungeon-Icldkmg 
stables were granaries, called giri^s, and other 
offices, to which there was acceSs bj outside stairs 
of heavy masonry. Two battlemented walls, one 
of which faced the avenue and the other divided 
the court from the garden, completed the enclo- 
sure. It was not without ils ornaments. In one 
corner was a tun-bellied pigeon*bouse, of greiit 
size and rotundity, resembling in figure and pro* 
portion the curious edifice called Arthur's Oven^ 
which would have turned the brains of all the an- 
tiquaries in England, had not the worthy propri- 
etor pulled it down for the sake of mending a 
neighbouring dam-dyke. This dove-cot^ or eo- 
lumbarium^ as the owner called it, was no small 
resource to a Scottish laird of this period, whose 
scanty rents were eked out by the contributions 
levied upon the farms by these light foragers, and 
the conscriptions exacted from th^ latter for (he 
benefit of the table. 

Another corner of the court displayed a foun- 
tain, where a huge bear, carved in stone, predo^ 
minated over a large stone basing into which he 
disgorged the water. This work of art was the 
wonder of the country ten miles round* It must 
not be forgotten, that all sorts of bears, small and 
large, demi or in full proportion, were carved over 
.the windows, upon the ends of the gables, termi-^ 
nated the spouts, and supported the turrets, with 
the ancient family motto, * ISefear tje H&ajr,' cut 
under each hyperborean forri). The court was 
spacious, well paved, and perfectly clean, there 
being probably another entrance behind the sta- 
bles for removing the litter. Every thing around 
appeared solitary, apd'would have been silent, but 
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for the continued splashing of tlie fountain ; and 
the whole scene still maintained the monastic illu- 
sion which t}^ fancy of Waverlej had conjured 
jip* — And here we beg permission to close a chap-? 
ter of still life. 



CHAPTER IX. 



% 



MORE OF THE MANOR HOUSE AXO ITS ENVIRONS. 

Aftcr baying satisfied his curiosity bj gazing 
around him for a few minutes, Waverlej applied 
himself to the massive knocker of the hall-door, 
the architrave of which bore the date of 1594* 
But no answer was returned, though the peal re- 
sounded through a number of apartments, and was 
echoed from the court-yard walls without the 
house, sti^rtling the pigeons from the venerable 
rotunda which thej occupied, and alarming anew 
even the distant village curs, which had retired to 
sleep upon their respective dunghils. Tired of 
the din which he created, and the unprofitable re* 
spouses which it excited, Wavcrley began to think 
that he had reached the castle of Orgoglio, which, 
wheo entered by the victorious Prince AHhur, 

When ^gan he loudly throogli the house to call, 

But no man cared to answer to his cry, 
Theve reign*d a solemn sileace overall, 
JNor voice was heard, nor wight was seen in bower or hall. 

Filled almost with expectation of beholding some 
• old, old man, with beard as white as snow,' whom 
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he might qujBstion concerning this deserted man- 
sion, our hero turned to u little oaken wicket- 
doer, well clenched with iron nails, ^ich opened 
In the coiirt-yard wall at its angle with the house. 
It was only latched, notwithstandiijg its fortified 
appearance, and when opened, admitted him into 
the garden, which presented a pleasing scene. 
The southern side of the house, clothed with 
fruit trees, aijd having many evergreens trained 
upon its walls', extended its irregular jet venera- 
ble front, along a terrace, partly paved, partly 
gravelled, # partly bordered with flowers and 
choice shrubs. This elevation descended by 
three several flights of steps, placed in its centre 
and at the extremities, into what might be called 
the garden proper, and was fenced along the top 
by a stone parapet, with a heavy balustradie, or- 
namented from space to space with huge gro- 
tesque figures of animals seated upon their 
haunches, among which the favourite bear was 
repeatedly introduced. Placed in the middle of. 
the terrace, between a sashed*door opening from 
the house and the central flight of steps, a huge 
aninial of the same species supported on his head 
and fore paws a sup-dial of large circumference, 
inscribed with more diagrams than Edward's 
mathematics enabled, him to decypher. 

The garden, which seamed to be kept with great 
accuracy, and abounded in fruit trees,t exhibited 
a profusion of flowers and evergreens, cut into 
grotesque forms. It was laid out in terraces, which 
descended rank by rank from the westeriv,wall to 
a large brook, which had a tranquil and smooth 
appearance where it served as a boundary to the 
garden ; but near the extremity, leaped in tumult 
over a strong dam, or wear-head, the cause of its 
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temporary tranquillity, and there formbg a cas- 
cade, was overlooked by an octangolar summer- 
house, with a gilded bear on the top by way of 
Tane* After this feat, the brook, assuming its nar 
tural rapid and fierce character, escaped from the 
eye down a deep and wooded dell, from the copse 
of which arose a massive but ruinous tower, the 
former habitation of the Barons of Bradwardine. 
The park, opposite to the garden, displayed a 
narrow meadow, or haugh^ as it was called, which 
formed a small washing-green ; the bank, which 
retired behind it,*was covered by ancient trees. 

The scene, though pleasing, was not quite 
equal io the gardens of Alcina; y^ it wanted 
not the~ * due donseUHe garnde^ of •that en* 
chanted paradise, for upon the green aforesaid 
two biu*e4egged damsels, each standing in a spa- 
, cious tub, performed with their feet the office of 
a patent washing-machine. These did not, how- 
ever, like the maidens of Armidst, remain to greet 
with their harmony the approaching guest, but, 
alarmed at the appearance of a handsome stran- 
ger on the oppesite side, dropped their garments 
(I should say garment, to be quite correct) over 
their limbs, which . their occupation exposed > 
somewhat too freely, and, with a shrill exclama- 
tion of * Eh, sirs !' uttered ^with an accent be- 
tween modesty and coquetry, sprung off like 
deer in different directions. '^ 

Waverley began to despair of gaining entrance 
into this solitary and seemingly enchanted man- 
sidti, when a man advanced up ojne of the garden 
aUeys, where he. stiH Tetained his station. Trust- 
ing this might be a gardener, or some domestic 
belonging to the house, Edward descended the 
st^ps in order to meet him ; but as the figure 
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approached, and long befpi*e he could desrcrp* hw 
features, he was struck with the oddity of his 
appearance and gestures. Sometimes this mister 
wight held his hands clasped over his head, like 
an Indian Jogue in the attitude of penance ; some- 
times he swung them perpendicularly, like a pen- 
dulum, on each side ; and anon he flapped tkeni 
swiftly and repeatedly across his breast, like the 
substitute used by a hackney coachman for his , 
usual flogging exercise, when his cattle are idle 
upon the stand, in a clear frosty day. His gait 
was as singular as his gestures, for at times he 
hopped with great perseverance on the right fdot, 
then exchanged that siipporter to advance in the 
same manner on the left, and then putting his 
feet close together, he hopped upop both at once. 
His dress also was antiquated, and extravagant* 
It consisted in a sort of gr^y jerkin, with scarlet . 
cufis and slashed sleeves, shewing a scarlet 
lining ; the other parts of the dress corresponded 
in colour, not forgetting a pair of scarlet stock- 
ings, and a scarlet bonnet, proudly surmounted 
with a turkey's feather. Edward, whom he did 
not seem to observe, now perceived confirmation 
in his features of what the mien and gestures had 
already announced. It was appai*ently neither 
idiocy nor insanity which gave that wild, nnset- 
tied, irregula;^ visxpression to a face which nat- 
urally was rather handsome, but something that 
resembled a compound of both, where the sim- 
plicity of the fool was mixed with the extrava- 
gance of a crazed imagination. He sung with 
i;reat earnestness, and not without some taste, a 
fragment of an old Scotch ditty : 

False lore, and hast thoo pla^d me this 
In soounef amoDg the fioven ? 
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1 will repa^ Hiee back again 

In winter among the ihmrert. 
Unleaa again, again, 1117 love, 

UnleEB you tum again, 
As you with otlier maidens rove, 

I'll Bmile oa other men. 

Here lifting up his eyes, which had hitherto 
been fixed in observing how his feet kept time 
to the tune, he beheld Waverley, and instantly 
doflCed his cap, wilh many grotesque signals of 
surprise, respect, and salutation. Edward, though 
with little hope of receiving answer to any con- 
stant question, requested to know wliether Mr. 
Bradwardine were at home, or where he could 
find any 4)f th» domealics. The questioned party 
replied, and like tlie witch of Thalaba, ' still his 
speech was song,' — 

The Knight's to tlie nManUIn 

His btigle to nind } , 
The Lady's to greeawood 

Her garland to bind. 
The bower of Burd Bllea 

Haaiaosaoatheaoor, 
That the step of Lord William 

Be silent and sure. 

This conveyed no inforraaJion, and Edward, 
repeating his queries, received a rapid answer, 
in which, from the hasle and peculiarity of the 
dialect, the word ' buller"- ifas alone intefiigible. 
Waverley then requested to see the buller; upon 
which the fellQW.witli a knowing look and n 
intelligence, made a signal to EVlward to ft 
and began to dance and caper down the alh 
which he had made his approaches. * A sti 
gaide this,' thought Edward, *and iiot i 
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imlike one of Shakspeare's rojnish clowns. I 
am not over prudent to trust to bb pilotage y but 
wiser men have been led bj fools.' By this 
time he reached the bottom of the allej, where, 
turning short on a little parterre of flowers, 
shrouded from the east and north by a close jew 
hedge, he found an old man at work without his 
coat, whose appearance hovered between that of 
an upper servant and gardener; his red nose 
and ruffled shirt belonging to the former profes- 
sion ; his hale and. sunburnt visage, with his greea 
apron, appearing to indicate 

Old Adam's likenesB, set to dren this garden.. 

The major domo, for such he was, and indis- 
utablj the third officer of state i# the' baron j, 
nay, as chief minister of the interiour, superiour 
even to Baillie Macwheeble in his own depart* 
ment of the kitchen and cellar) — the major dbmo 
laid down his spade, slipped on his coat in haste, 
and, with a wrathful look at Edward's guide, 
probably excited by his having introduced a 
strangeiWhile he was engaged in this laborious, 
and, as he might suppose it, degrading office, re- 
quested to know the gentjeman^s commands. Be- 
ing informed that he wished to pay his respects 
to his master, that his name was Waverley, and 
so forth, the old man's countenance assumed a 
great deal of respectful importance. * He could 
take it upon his conscience to say, his honour 
would have exceeding pleasure in seeing him. 
Would not Mr.Waverley choose some refreshment 
after his journey ? His honour was with the folk 
who were getting doon the dark hag \ the two 
gardener lads (an emphasis on the word two) had 
been ordered to attend him ; and he bad been 
just amusing himself in the mean time with dress- 
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ing Miss Rose'* floti^er-bed, that he might be 
near to receive his honour's orders, if need were : 
he was very fond' of a garden, but 'liad little time 
for such divertisements.' — * He canna get it 
"ivrought in above twa days in the week, at no 
rate, whatever,' said Edward's fantastic conduc- 
tor. A grim look from the butler chastised his 
interference, and he commanded him, by the name 
of Davie GeKatlv, in a tone which admitted no 
discusjyion, to lo.ok for. his honour at the dark hag, 
and tell him there was a gentleman from the south 
had arrived at the Ha'. * Can tMs poor fellow- 
deliver a letter V asked Edward. ' With all 
fidelity, sir, to any one whom he respeqts. I 
Would hardly trust him with a long message by 
Word of mouth — though be is more knave than 

fool.' A . 

Wavcrley delivered his credentials to Mr. 
Gellatly, who seemed to con^rm the butler^s last 
observation, by twisting his features at him, when 
be was looking another way, into the res^blance 
of the grotesque face ob the bole of a Germain 
tobacco-pipe ; after which, with an odd conge to 
Waverlevj.he danced off to discharge his errand. 
« He is an innocent, sir,' said the butler ; * there 
is one such in almost every town in the country, 
but ours is brought far ben. He used to work a 
day's turn vfell enough ; but he helped Miss 
Rose when she was flemit with the Laird of Kill- 
ancureit's new English bull, and since that time 
we call him Davie Do-little; indeed we might 
call him Davie Do-nothing, for shice he got that 
gay cidthing, to please his honour and my young 
mistre&s, (great folks will have their fancies) he 
has done nothing but dance up and down about 
the town^ without doing a single turn, unless trun- 
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Juing the laird's fishing-wand or busking his fiies^ 
or odaj be catching a dish of trouts at an oyer- 
time. Bat' here comes Miss Rose, who, I take 
burden upon me for her, will Be especial glad to 
see one of the house of Waverlcy at her father's 
mansion of Tullj-Veolan.* 

But Rose Bradwardine deserves better of Iier 
unworthj historian, than to be introduced at the 
end of a chapter. 

In the mean while it may be noticed, that Wa- 
verlej learned two things from this colloquy; that 
in. Scotland a single house was called a iovm^ and 
p. natural fool an innoctat* 



CHAPTER X, 

Rose BRADWARDINE AND ISLXJL FATHER. 

Miss Bradwardine was but seventeen ; yt% 

at the last races of the county town of , upon 

her health being proposed among a round of beau- 
ties, the Laird of Bumperquaigb, permanent 
toast-master and croupier of the Bautherwhillery 
Club, not only said JlZore to the pledge in a pint 
bumper of Bourdeaux, but, ere pouring forth the 
libation, denominated the divinity to whom >t was 
dedicated, the *Ro3e of TuUy-Veolan ;* upon 
which festive occasion, three cheers were given 
by' all the sitting members of that respectable 
society, whose throats the wine had left capable 
of such exertion. Nay, I am well assured that 
the sleeping partners of the company snorted 
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applause, and that although strong bumpers and 
weak brains had consigned two or three to the 
floor, yet even these^ fallen as they were from 
their high estate, and weltering — I will carry the 
parody no further — ^uttered divers inarticulate 
sounds intimating their assent to the motion. 

Such unanimous applause could not be extorted 
but by acknowledged merit, and Rose Bradwar- 
dine not only deserved it, but also the approba- 
tion of much more rational peTsons thaa the Bau- 
therwhillery Club eould have mustered, even 
before discussion of the first magnum* ' She was 
Ifideed a very pretty girl of the Scotch cast of 
beauty, that is, with a profusion of hair of paley 
gold, and a skin like the «now of her own moun- 
tains in whiteness. Ye^ she had not a pallid or 
pensive cast of countenance; her features, as 
well as her temper, had a lively expression ; her 
complexion, though not florid, was so pure as to 
seem transparent, and the slightest cause sent 
her whole blood at once to her face and neck. 
Her form, though under the common size, was 
remarkably elegant, and her motions light, easy, 
and unembarrassed. She came from andlher 
part of the garden to receive Captain Waverley, 
with a manner that hovered between bashfulness 
and courtesy. 

The first greetings past, Edward learned from 
her that the old hagy which had somewhat puz- 
ded him in the butler*s account of his master's 
avocations,, had nothing to do either with a black 
cat or a broomstick, but was simply a portion of 
oak copsre which was to be felled that day. She 
offered, with embarrassed civility, to shew the 
stranger the way to the spot, which, it seems, 
was not far distant ; but they were prevented by 
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' the appearance of the Baron of Bradwardine iu 
person, who, summoned hy David Gellatly, ;iow 
appeared, ' on hospitable thoughts intent,' clear- 
ing the ground at a prodigious rate n'ith swift 
and long strides, which reminded Waverley of 
the seven-league boots of the nursery fable. He 
was a tall, thin, athletic figure, old indeed and 
grey-haired, but with every muscle rendered as 
tough as whip-cord by conistant exercise. He 
was dressed carelessly, and more like a French- 
man than an Englishman of the period, while, 
from his hard features and perpendicular rigidity 
of stature, he bore some resemblance 'to a Sti^BS 
officer of the guards^ who had resided some time 
at Paris, and caught the costume^ but not the' 
ease , or manner of its inhabitants. The truth 
was, that his language &nd habits were as hetero- 
geneous as his external appearance. 

Owing to his natural disposition to study, /ov 
perhaps to a very general Scottish fashion -.of 
giving young men of rank a legal education, he had 
been bred with a view to the bar. But the poli- 
tics of his family precluding the hope of ^is rising 
in that profession, Mi;. Bradwardine travelled for 
several years, and made five campaigns ia foreign 
service. After his demel^e with the law of high 
treason in 1715, he had livedin retirement, con- 
verging almost entirely with those -of his own 
principles in the vicinage. The pedantry of the 
lawyer, superinduced upon the military pride of 
the soldier, might remind a modern of the days 
of the zealous volunteer service, when the bar- 
gown of our pleaders was often flung over a Ijla- 
zing uniform. To this must be added the preju- 
dices of ancient birth and Jacobite politics, greatly 
strengtlicned by habits of solitary and secluded 
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authoritj, whicii, though exercised only within 
the bounds of his half-cultivated estate, was there 
indisputable and undisputed. For, as he used 
to observe, * the lands of Bradwardine, Tuily- 
Veolan, and others, had been erected into a free 
barony by a charter from David the First, c/um 
liberali potest* kabendi curias et jusiicias, cum 
fossa €t furca (lie pit and gallows) et saka et 
soka^ et tkol et theniy et infang thief et otitfang 
thief sive hand^habend. sive bak-barand*^ The 
{leculiar meaning of ali these cabalistical words 
few or none could explain ; but they implied, 
ilpbh the whole, that the Baron of Bradwardine 
might imprison, try, and execute his vassals and 
tenan^ at his pleasure. Like Jame^ the First, 
however, thfe present possessor of this authority 
w^ more pleased in talking about prerogative 
than in exercising it ; and excepting that he im- 
prisoned two poachers in the dungeon of the old 
tower of Tully-Veolan, where they were sorely 
frightened by ghosts, and almost eaten by rats, 
and that he set an old woman in the jongSj (or 
Scottish pillory) for saying * there were mair 
fules in the laird's ha' house than Davie Gellatly,* 
I do not learn that he was accused of abusing his 
high powers. Still, however, the conscious pride 
of possessing them, gave additional importance 
to his language aud deportment. 

At his first address to Waverley, it would seem 
that the hearty pleasure he felt to behold the 
nephew of his friend had somewhat discomposed 
the stiff and upright dignity of the Baron of Brad- 
wardine's demeanour, for the tears stood in the 
old gentleman's eyes, when, having fir^l^ shaken 
Edward heartily by the hand in the 
fashion, he embraced him a-la-modt F 

VOL. I. 7 
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' and kissed him on both sides of the face ; while 
the hardnefts of his gripe, and the quantity of 
* Scotch snuff which his accolade communicated^ 
called corresponding drops of moisture* to the 
eyes of his guest. * Upon the honour of a gen- 
tleman/ he said, 'but it makes me young again 
to see you here, Mr.^ Waverley ! A worthy scion 
of the old stock of Waverley-Honour — epes alte^ 
ra^ as Maro hath it — and you have the look of 
the old lin^, Captain Waverley ; not so portly 
yet as my old friend Sir Everard — mais eela vi" 
mdra avec h tems^ as my Dutch acquaintance, 
Baron Kikkitbroeck, said of » the sagesse of Mcu- 
dame son epouse. — And so ye have mounted the 
cockade? Right, right; though I could have 
wished the colour different, and so I woutd ha' 
deemed might Sir Everard. But no more of 
that; I am old, and times are changed. — And 
how does the worthy knight baronSt and the fair 
Mrs. Rachael ? — Ah, ye laugh, young man ; but 
she was the fair Mrs. Rachael in the year of 
grace seventeen hundred and sixteen ; but time 
passes — et singttla praedantur anni — that is 
* most certain. But, once again, ye are most 
heartily welcome to my poor house of Tiffly- 
Veolan ! — Hie to the house, Rose, and see that 
Alexander Saunderson looks out the old Chateau' 
Margoux, which I sent from Bourdeaux to Dun* 
dee in the ywear 1713.' 

Rose tripped off demurely enough till she 
turned the first corner, and then ran with the 
speed of a fairy, that she might gain leisure, af- 
ter discharging her father's commission, to put 
her own dress in order, and produce all her little 
finery, an occupation for which the approaching 
dinner-hour left but little time. iWe cannot 
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rival the luxuries of your English table, Captam 
Waverley, or give you the epulae laut lores of 
Waverley-Honour — I say epulae ^'atlier than 
prandiufHy because the latter phrase is popular ; 
Epulae ad senatum^ prandium vero ad populum 
attinety says Suetonius Tranquillus. But I trust 
ye will applaud my Bourdeaux ; c'est des deux 
oreillesy as Captain Vinsauf used to say— Fi- 
num primae notae^ the principal of St. Andrews 
denominated it. And, once more, Captain Wa- 
verley, right glad am I that ye are here to drink 
the best my cellar can make forthcoming.' 
, This speech, with the necessary interjectional 
answers, continued from the lower aHey where 
they met, up to the door of the house, where 
four or five servants in old^-fashioned liveries, 
headed by Alexander Saunderson the butler, who 
now bore no token of the sable stains of the gar- 
den, received them in grand coBtumef 

In an' old haU hung nxmd with pikes and with bows, 

With old bucklen and corslets that had borne many shrewd blows. 

With much ceremony, and still more real kind- 
ness, the Baron, without stopping jn any inter- 
mediate apartment, conducted his guest through 
several into the great dining parlour, wainscoated 
with black oak, and hung round with the pic- 
tures of his ancestry, where a table was set forth 
in form for six persons, and an old-fashioned 
beanfet displayed all the ancient and massive 
plate of the Bradwardine family. A bell was 
now beard at the head of the avenue ; for an old 
man, who acted as porter upon gala days, had 
caught the alarm given by Waverley's arrival, 
and, repairing to his post, announced the arrive' 
of other guests. 
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These^ as the Baron assured his young friend, 
were very estimable persons. * There was the 
yoling Laivd of Balmawhapple, a Falconer by 
surname, of the house of Gienfarquhar, given 
right much to field-sports — gandet equis et cani' 
6m«— but a very discreet young gentleman. 
Then there was the Laird of 'Eillancureit, who 
had devoted his leisure nntil tillage and agricul- 
ture, and boasted himself to be possessed of a 
buU of matchless merit, brought from the county 
of Devon (the Damnonia of the Romans, if we 
can trust Robert of Cirencester.) He is, as ye 
may well suppose from such a tendency, but 
of yeoman extraction — servavit odorem tesia diu 
— and I believe, between ourselves, his grand- 
sire was from the wrong side of the Border — one 
Biillsegg, who came hither as a steward, or bail- 
iff, or ground officer, or something in that de- 
partment, to the last Oirnigo of Killancureit, who 
died of an atrophy. After his master's death, 
sir, — ^ye would hardly believe such a scandal, — 
but this Bullsegg, being portly and comely of 
aspect, intermarried with the lady dowager, who 
was young and amorous, and possessed himself 
of the estate, which devolved on this unhappy 
woman by a settlement of her umwhile husband, 
in direct contravention of an unrecorded taillie, 
and to the prejudice of the disponer's own flesh 
and blood, in the person of his natural heir and 
seventh cousin, Girnigo of Tipperhewit, whose 
family was so reduced, by the ensuing law-suit, 
that his representative is now serving as a pri- 
vate gentleman-sentinel in the Highland Black 
Watch. But this gentleman, Mr. Bullsegg of 
' Killancureit that now is, has good blood in his 
veins by the mother and grandmother, who were 
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both df the familj of Pickletillim, and he, is well 
liked and looked upon, and knows his own place. 
And God forbid. Captain Waverley, that we of 
irreproachable lineage shodld exult over him, 
when it may be, that in the eighth, ninth, or tenth 
generation, his progeny may rank, in a manner, 
with the old gentry of the country. Rank and 
'ancestry, sir, should be the last words in the 
mouths of us men of amblemished race — vix ea 
nostra voco^ as Naso saith. — There is, besides, 
a clergyman of the true (though suffering) epis- 
copal church of Scotland. He was a confessor 
in her cause after the year 1715, when a whig* 
gish mob destroyed his meeting-house, tore his 
surplice, and plundered his dwelling-place of 
'four silver spoons, intromitting also with his mart 
and his meal-pk, and with two barrels^ one of sin- 
gle and one of double ale, besides three bottles 
of brandy. My baron-baillie and doer, Mr. 
Duncan Macwheeble, is the third of our list. 
There is a question, owing to the incertitude of 
ancient orthography, whether he belongs to the 
dan of Wheedle or of Quibble, but both have 
produced persons eminent in the law.' 

Ab thus be ^eseribed them hy penxm and name. 
They entered, and dianer was served as they csme* 



CHAPTER XI. 

THE BAVaUET. 

The entertainment was ample, and handsom' 
according to the Scotch ideas of the period, a^ 
VOL. I. 7 * 
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the guests did great honour to it. The Baron eat 
like a famished soidier, the Laird of Baimawhap- 

f»le like a sportsman, Bullsegg of Killaocurett 
ike a farmer, Waverley himself like a traveller, 
and Baillie Macwheeble eat like all four togeth- 
er, though, either out of more respect, or in order 
to preserve that proper declination of person 
which shewed his sense that he was in the pre- 
sence of his patron, he sat upon the edge of hi» 
chair, placed at three feet distance from the ta- 
ble, and achieved a communication with his plate 
by projecting his person towards it in a line 
which obliqued from the bottom of his spine, so 
that the person* who sat opposite to him could 
only see the foretop of his riding periwig. 

This stooping position might have been incon- 
venient to another person, but long habit made it, 
whether seated qt walking, perfectly easy to the 
worthy baiilie. In the latter posture, it occa- 
sioned, no 'doubt, an unseemly piojectton of the 
person toward those who happened to walk be- 
hind ; but those being at all times his inferiours, 
for Mr. Macwheeble wa«f very scrupulous in givr 
in^; place to all others, be cared very little what 
inference of contempt or slight regard they might 
derive from the circumstance. Hence, when he 
waddled across the court to and from his old grey 
poney, he somewhat resembled a turnspit walk- 
ing upon its hind legs. 

The nonjuring clergyman was a pensive and 
interesting oHman, with Hruch the air of a suf- 
ferer for conscience sake. He was one of those, 

Who, imdepriyed, their benefice fonook. 

For. this whim, when the Baron wad out of hearing, 
tke baiUie used soanetimes gently to rally lAu 
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Rulnric, upbraiding hiiH with the nicetj of hift 
.scruples. Indeed, it must be owned, that he 
himself, though at heart a. keen partisan of the 
exiled family, had kept pretty fair with all the 
different turns of state in his time ; so that Da- 
vie Gellatlj once described him as a particular 
good man, who had a very quiet and peaceful 
conscience, that never did him any harm. 

When the dinner was removed, the Bafon 
announced the health of the king, politely leav«' 
illg to the consciences of his guests to drink to the 
sovereign de facto or de jure^ as Iheir politics 
inclined. The conversation now became gene* 
ral ; and, shortly afterwards, Miss Bradwardine, 
who had done the honours with natural grace and 
simplicity, retired,- and was soon followed by the 
clergyman. Among the rest of the party, the 
wine, which fully justified the encomiums of tjie 
landlord, flowed freely rounds although Waver- 
ley, with some difficulty, obtained the privilege 
of sometimes neglecting his glass. At length, 
as the evening grew more late, the Baron made a 
private signal to Mr. Saunders Saunderson, or, 
as he facetiously denominated him^ Alexander 
ab Alexandroy who left the room with a nod) and 
soon after returned, his grave countenance mant- 
ling with a solemn and. mysterious smile, and 
placed before his master a small oaken casket, 
mounted with brass ornaments of curious form. 
The Baron, drawing out a private key, unlocked 
the casket, raised the lid, and produced a golden* 
goblet of a singular and antique appearance, 
moulded into the shape of a rampant bear, which 
the owner regarded with a look of mingled reve- 
rence, pride, and delight, that irresistibly reminc* 
ed Waverley of Ben Jooson's Tom Otter, wf 
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his Bull» Horse, and Dog, as that wag wittily 
denominated his chief carousing cups. But Mr. 
Bradwardine, turning towards him with compla* 
cency, requested him to observe this curious 
relique of the olden time. * It represents,' he 
said, ^ the chosen crest of our family, a bear, as 
ye observe, and rampant ; because a good he- 
rald will depict evet^y animal in its noblest pos- 
tuA, as a horse salient^ a greyhound currant^ 
and, as may be inferred, a ravenous animal in adu 
ferociorif or in a voracious, lacerating) and de^ 
Touring posture. Now, sir, we hold, this most 
honourable achievement by the wappen-brief, or 
concession of arms of Frederick Red-beard, em- 
perour of Germany, to my predecessor Godmund 
Bradwardine, being the crest of a gigantic Dane, 
whom he slei^ in the lists in the Holy Land, on 
a quarrel touching the cJiastify of the emperour's 
spouse or daughter, tradition saith not precisely 
which ; and thus, as.Virgilius hath it — 

Mutemus dTpeoB, Daoaomqne insignia nobis 
Aptemus. 

Then for the cup. Captain Waverley, it was 
wrougtit by the command of Saint Duthac, ab- 
bot of Abberbrothock, for behoof of another 
baron of the hou'se of .Bradwardine, who had 
yaliantly defended the patrimony of that monas- 
tery against certain encroaching nobles. It is 
"properly termed the Blessed Bear of Bradwar- 
dine, (though old Dr. Doublcit used jocosely to 
call it Ursa Major,) and was supposed, in old 
and' catholic times, to be invested with certain 
properties ofe mystical and supernatural quality. 
And though I give not in to such aniliaf it is cer- 
tain it has always been esteemed a solemn stand-* 
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ard cup and heirloom of our house ; nor is it ever 
used but upon seasons of high festival, and such 
I hold to be the arrival of the heir of Sir Everard 
under my roof; and I devote this draught to the 
health and prosperity of the ancient, and Ifighiy-* 
to-be-honoured house of Waverley.' During 
this long harangue, he carefully decanted a cob^ 
webbed bottle of claret into the goblet, which 
held nearly an English pint ; and^ at the conclur 
sion, delivering the bottle to the butler, to be held 
carefully in the same angle with the horizon, he 
devoutly quaffed off the contents of the Blessed 
Bear Bradwardine. 

Edward, with horrour and alarm, beheld the 
animal making his rounds, and thought with great 
anxiety upon the appropriate motto, 'Beware 
the bear ;' but plainly foresaw, that, as none of 
the guests scrupled to do him this extraordinary 
honour, a refusal on his part to pledge their cour* 
tesy would be extremely ill received. Resolving, 
therefore, to submit io this last piece of tyranny, 
and then to quit the table, if possible, and con6d- 
ing in the strength of his constitution, he did 
justice to the - comp&ny in the contehts of the 
Blessed Bear, and felt less inconveniency from 
the draught than he coiild possibly have expect- 
ed. The others, whose time had been more ac* 
tively employed, began to show symptoms of 
innovation, ' the good wine did its good office.^ 
The frost of etiquette, and pride of birth, began 
to give way before the genial blessings of this 
benign constellation, and the formal appellatives 
with which the three dignitaries had hitherto 
addressed each other, were now familiarly ab- 
breviated into TuUy, Bally, and Killie. When 
a few rounds had pkssed, the two latter, after 
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whispering together, craved permisgion (a joyfd 
hearing for Edward) to ask the grace cup. Tfais» 
after some delay, was at length produced, and 
Waverley concluded the orgies of Bacchus were 
termteated for the evening. He was never more 
mistaken in his life. As the guests had left their 
horses at the small imi, or change-house^ as it 
was called, of the village, the Baron could not, m 
politeness, avoid walking with them up the avenue, 
and Waverley, from the same motive, and to en* 
joy, after this feverish revel, the cool summer 
evening, attended the party. But when 'they 
arrived at Luckie Macleary's, the Lairds of Bal- 
mawhapple and Killancureit . declared their de- 
termination to acknowledge their sense of the 
hospitality of Tully-Veolan, by partaking, with 
their entertainer and his guest. Captain Wavefley^ 
what they technically called dock and dorroch^ 
a stirrup-cup, to the honour of the Baron's roof 
tree. 

It must be noticed, that the baillie, knowing by 
experience that the day's joviality, which had 
been hitherto sustained at the expense of his 
patron, might terminate partly at his own, had 
mounted his spavined grey poiiey, and, between 
gayety of heart, and alarm for being hooked into 
a reckoning, spurred him into a hobbling canter, 
(a trot was out of the question,) and had already 
cleared the village. The others entered the 
change-house, leading Edward in' unresisting 
submission ; for his landlord whispered him that 
to demur to such an' overture would be constru- 
ed into a fai^ misdemeanour against the leges 
conviviales^ or regulations of genial computation. 
Widow Macleary seemed to have expected this 
visit, as well she might, for it was the usual con- 
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MiBimatioii of merry-boats, notjonly at TuHy-Veo- 
Ian, but at most other gentlemen's houses in 
Scotland,. Sixty Tears since. The guests there«^ 
by at once acquitted themselves of their burden of 
gratitude to their entertainer's hospitality, en* 
couraged the trade of his change-house, did hop- 
our to the place which afforded harbour to their 
horses, and indemnified themselves for the pre« 
vious i:estraints imposed by private hospitality, 
by spending what Falstaff calls (be sweet of the 
night, in the general license of a tavern. 

Accordingly, in full expectation of Ihese dis- 
tinguished guests, Luckie Macleary had swept 
her house for the first time this fortnight, tem- 
pered her turf fire to such a heat as the season 
required in her damp hovel even at Midsummer, 
9et forth her deal table newly washed, propped 
its lame foot with a fragment of tur^ arranged 
four or five stools of huge and clumsy form, upon 
the sites which best suited the inequalities of her 
clay floor ; and having, moreover^ put on her 
clean toy, rokelay, and scarlet plaid, gravely 
awaited the arrival of the company, in full hope 
of custom and profit. When they were seated \ 
und^r the sooty rafters of Luckie Macleary'^ 
only apartment, thickly tapestried with^ cobwebs, ^ 
their hostess, who had already taken her cue 
from the Laird of Balmawhapple, appeared with * 
a huge pewter measuring-pot, containing at least 
three English quarts, familiarly denominated a 
Tappit Hen, and which, in the language of the 
hostess, reamed (t. e* mantled) with excellent 
claret just drawn from the cask. 

It was soon plain that what crumbs of reason 
the Bear had not devoured, were to be picked 
up 6y the Hen ; but the confusion which begar 
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to prevail favoured ESdward^s resolution to evade 
the ^y\y circling glass. The rest began to talk 
thick and at once, each performing his own part 
in the conversation, without the least respect to 
his neighbour. The Baron of Bradwardine sung 
French chansons-a-boire, and spouted pieces of 
Latin ; Killancureit talked in a steady unaltera- 
ble dull key, of top-dressing and bottom-dressing, 
and year-olds, aqd gim'mers, and dinmonts, and, 
8to1s,and runts, and kyloes, and a proposed turti- 
pike-act ; while Balmawhapple, in notes exalted 
above both, extolled his horse, his hawks, and a 
greyhound called Whistler. In the middle of 
this din, the Baron repeatedly imploret^ lilence ; 
and when at length the instinct of polite dj|cipline 
so far prevailed, that for a moment he obtained 
it, he hastened to beseech their attention * unto 
a military ariette, which was a particular favourite 
off the Mareschal Due de Berwick ;% then, imi- 
tating as well as he could, the manner and tone 
of a French musquetaire, he immediately com- 
menced,— 

Mod coeur volage, dit elle, 

N'est pas pour voos garcon, 
Est pour an hcMnme de guerre, 
Qui a barbe au mentoik 

LoD, Lon, LaiidoD. 

Qui port chapeau a plume, 

Soulier a rouge talou, 
Qui joue de la flute, 

Aussi de violou. 

Lou, Loo, LaridoD. 

Balmawhapple could hold no longer, but broke 
in with what he called a d— -d good song, com- 
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posed by Gibby Qstbroughwi'f. the piper of 
Cupar, and without wasting more time struck 
up,— ' 

It^s up Glenbarchan's braes I gaed, 
Aiid o^er the bent of Killiebraid, 
And mony a weary cast I made, 
« To cuittle the moor-fowl's tail. 

The Baron, whose voice was drowned in the 
louder and- more obstreperous strains of Balma- 
whapple, now dropped the competition, but con^ 
tinueu to hum, Lon, Lon, Laridon, and to regard 
the successful candidate for the s^ttention of the 
company with an eye of ^isdain, while Balma- 
whapple proceeded, — ► • 

If up a bonny black cock sbould spring, 
To whistle him down wi^'a slug in his wing, 
And strap him on tojmy lunzie string, 
Right seldoBi wa'd I fail. 

After an inefFectusEl attempt to recover the se- 
cond verse, he surg the first over ugain ; and, in 
prosecufion of his triumph, declared there was 
* more sense in that than in all (he derry-don^s 
of France, and Fifeshire to the boot of it.*. The 
Baron only answered with a long pinch of snuflf 
and a glance of infinite contempts But those 
noble allies, the Bear and the Hen, had emanci- 
pated the young laird from the habitual rever- 
ence in which he held Bradwardine at other times. 
He pronounced the claret shilfit; and demanded 
brandy with great vociferation. It was brought ; 
and now the Daemon of Politics envied even 
the harmony arising frorn^ this Dutch concert 
merely because there was not a wrathful note J 
Vol. I. 8 . 
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the straQge compound of sounds which it pro^ 
duced. Inspired by her, the Laird of Balma" 
ivhapple, now superiour to the nods and winks 
^ with which the Baron of Bradwardine, in delicacy 
to Edward^ bad hitherto checked his entering 
upon political discussion, demanded a bumper 
with the lungs of a Stentor, *io the little gentle- 
man in black velvet who did isuch service in 
1Z02, and may the white horse break his neck 
over a mound of his making.' 

Edward was not at that moment clearheaded 
(enough to remember that King William's fall, 
which occasioned his death, was said to be 
4)win^ to his horse stumbling at a mole-hill, yet 
Xelt mclin^d to take^umbrage at a toast whi<^h 
seemed, from the glance of Balmawhapple's eye^ 
to have a peculiar and uncivil reference to the 
government that he served. But ere he could 
interfere, the Baron of Bij^adwardine had taken 
up the quarrel. ^ Sir, whatever my sentiments, 
tanqtiam privalus^ may be jn such matters, I 
shall not lamely endure Vour saying any thing 
that may impinge upon the Lonourable feelings 
of a gentleman under my roof. Sir, if you have 
no respect for the laws of urbanity, do ye not 
respect the military oath, the sacramentum milir 
tare^ by which every bfficer is bound to the 
standards; under which he is enrolled ? Look at 
Titus Livius, what he says of those Roman sol- 
diers who were so unhappy as exnere sacramen^ 
te»i,— to renounce their oath ; but ye are igno* 
rant, sir, alike' of ancient history and modern 
courtesy.* 

* Not so ignorant as ye would pronounce n^e,* 
roared Balmawhapple« < I ken well 4hat you 
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anean the solemn league and covenant, but if all 
Ihe whigs in hell had taken the' — :— * 

Here the Baron and Waverley spoke bfJth at 
«ice, the former calling out, * Be silent, sir I ye 
«ot onlj^ show your ignorance, but disgrace yoia* 
native country before a stranger and an English- 
naan ;' and Waverley, at the same inoment, en- 
treating Mr. Bradwardine to permit him to reply 
to an affront which seemed levelled at him per- 
«onaIly. But the Baron was exalted by wine, 
wrath, and scorti, above all sublunary considera- 
tions. 

^ I crave you to be hushed. Captain Waver- 
ley ; you are elsewhere, peradventure, sui jiiris^ 
— foris-fami!iated, that is, and entitled, it may 
be, to think and resent for yourself; but in my 
domain, in this poor barony of Bradwardine, and 
under this roof, which is quasi mine, being held 
by tacit relocation by a tenant at will, 1 smin 
loco parentis to you, and bound to see you 
deathless. — And for you, Mr. Falconer of Bal- 
liiawhapple, I warn ye let me see no more aber<* 
rations from the paths of good manners* ' ^ And 
I tell you, Mr* Closmo Comyne Bradwardine of 
Bradwardine and Tufly-Veolan,* retorted the 
sportsman, in huge disdain, < that FU make a 
inoor-cock of the man that refused my toast, 
whether it be a crop-eared English whig with a 
Uack riband at bis lug, or ane who deserts his 
own friends to claw favour with the rats of Hano* 
ven* In an instant both rapiers were brandish* 
ed, and some desperate passes exchanged. Bal* 
mawhapple was young, stout, and active; but 
the Baron, infinitely more master of his weapon, 
ffottld, Uke Sir Toby Belch, have tipkled hta 
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opponent ofhcr gates than he did; had he nc^ 
been under the ipfluence of Ursa Major. 

Edt^ard nished forward to interfere between 
the combatants, bnt the prostrate bulk of the 
Tjaird of Killancnreit, over which he stumbled, 
intercepted his passage. How Killancureit hap- 
pened to be in this recumbent posture, at so in- 
teresting a m^ihent, was never accurately known. 
Some thought he was about to ensconce himself 
under the table; he himself alleged that he stum- 
hied in the act of lifting a joint-sfbol, to prevent 
mischief, by knocking down Balmawhappie. Be 
Ihat as it may, if readier aid than either his or 
Waverley's had not interposed, there would cer- 
tainly have been bloodshed. But the well-known 
clash of swords, which was no great stranger to 
her dwelling, aroused Luckie Macleary as she 
sat quietly beyond the Imllan, or earthen parti- 
tion of the cottage, with eyes employed on Bos- 
ton's Crook of the Lot, while her ideas were 
engaged in suinmitig up the reckoning. Sfa^ 
bohily rushed in, with the shrill expostulation, 
* Wad their honours slay each other there, and 
bring discredit on an honest widow-woman's 
house, when there was a' the lea-land in the 
country to fight upon?' a remonstrance which 
she seconded by flinging her plaid with great 
dexterity over the weapons of the combatants. 
The servants by this time rushed in, and being, 
by great chance, tolerably sober, separated the 
incensed opponents, with the assistance of Ed« 
ward and Killancureit. The latter led off Balma- 
whappie, cursing, swearrng, and vowing revenge 
against every whig, presbyterian, and fanatic in 
England and Scotland, from John-o'-Oroat's to 
Land's £nd, and was with di^cuitv got to horse. 
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Opr hero, with the assistance of Saunders Saun- 
^dersoDy escorted the Baron of Bradwardine to 
his own dwelling, but could not prevail upon him 
to i:etire to bed until he had maide a long and 
learned apologj for the events of the evening, of 
which, however, there was not a word intelligi- 
ble, except something about the Centaurs and the 
Lapithsev 



CHAPTER XIL 

BBPENTANCS, AND A RECONCILIATION. 

Waveblev was Unaccustomed to the use of 
wine, excepting with great temperance. He 
slept therefore soundly till late in the succeeding 
morning, and then awakened to a painful recol- 
lection of the scene of the j)receding evening.' 
{^e had received a personal affront, — Jie, a gen- 
^eman, a soldier, and a Waverley. True, the 
person ,who offered it was not, at the time it was 
given, possessed of the moderate share of jiense 
which nature had allotted him ; true also, in re- 
senting this insult, he would break the laws of 
Heaven, as well as of his country ; true, in do^ 
ing so, he might take the life of a young man 
who perhaps respectablv discharged Ihe social 
duties, and render his Umily miserable ; or he 
alight lose his own, no pleasant alternative even 
to the bravest, when it is debated coolly and in 
private. 

vot^ I. 6 * 
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AH this pressed on hm mind ; yet ike tirigiiial 
statepient recurred wkb the same irresistible 
force. He bad received a personal iosnlt ; he 
was of the house of Waverley ; and he bore a 
commission* There was no alternative ; and he 
descended to the breakfast parlour with the in(en« 
tion of taking leave of the familj, and writing to 
one of his brother officers to meet him at the inn 
mid-way between Tally- Veolan and the town 
where they were quartered, in ordel* that he 
might convey such « message to the Laird of 
Balmawhappie as the tircumstances seemed to 
demand. He found Miss Bradwardhio presiding 
over the tea and coffee, the table loaded with 
warm bread, both of flour and barley, in the 
shape of loaves, cakes, biscMitSy and other 
varieties, tipgether with eggs, rein-deer ham, mut« 
ton and beef ditto, smoked salmon, marmalade, 
and all the other delicacies which induced even 
Johnson himself to extol the luxury ofia Scotch 
breakiast above that of all other countries* A 
mess of oat-meal porridge, flanked by a s3v€ 
jug) which held an equal mixture of cream Bji 
butter-milk, was placed for the Baron's share C 
this repast ; *^but Rose ob8r.2*ved he had walk,'^ 
out early in the morning, after giving orders thj 
Lis guest should not be disturbed. 

Waverley sat down almost in silence, and with 
an air of absence and abstraction which could 
not give Miss Brad wardine a favoursible opinicm 
of his talents for ccmversation^ He answered at 
random one or two observations which she ventur- 
ed to make upon ordinary topics ; so that feeling 
herself almost repulsed in her efforts at entertain- 
ing him, and se^^retly wondering that a scarlet 
coai should cover no better breeding, she left 
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him to his mental amuaeinent of cursing Dr. 
Ooubleit*s favourite constellation of Uraa Major, 
as^the cause of ail the mischief which had already 
happened, and was likefy to ensue. ' At once he 
started, and his colour heightened^ as looking 
towards the window he beheld the Baron and 
young Balmawhapple pass arm in armyiftpparentlj 
in deep conversation. * Did Mr. Falconer sleep 
here last night V Bose, not much pleased wilh 
the abruptness of the first question which the 
young stranger adiressed to her, answered drylit 
in the negative, and fhe conversation again sunk 
into silence* 

At this moment Mr.' Saunderson appeared, 
with a message from his master, requesting to 
iipeaJL with Captain Waverley in another apart- 
ment. With a heart which beat a little quicker, 
not indeed from fear, but from uncertainty and 
anxiety, Edward obeyed the summons. He 
found the two gentlemen standing together, an air 
of complacent dignity o^ the brow of the Baron, 
while something like snllenness or shame, or both, 
blanked the bold village of Balmawhapple. The 
former slipped his arm through that of the latter, 
and thus seembg to walk wit|| him, while in reali- 
ty he led him, advanced to meet Waverley, and, 
'Stopping in the midst of the ^artment, made in 
great state the fo^owing oration : * Captain Wa- 
verley, — ^my youn^ and esteemed frjend, Mn 
Falconer of Balmawhapple, has craved of my age 
imd experience, as of one hot wholly unskilled in 
the dependancies and punctilios of the duello of 
monomachia, to be his interlocutor in expressing 
to you the regret with which he calls to remem- 
brance certain passages of our symposion las^ 
night, which could not but be highly displeasii? 
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to 70U, as serving for the time under this present 
existing government* He craves you, sir, to 
drown in oblivion the memory of such solecisms 
against the laws of politeness, as being what his 
better reasoif disavows, and to receive the hand 
.which he offers you in vamity ; and I must needs 
assure you^Tthat nothing less than a sense of be- 
ing dans son iorty as a gallant French chevalier, 
Mons. Le Bretailleur, once said to me on such 
an occasion, and an opinion also of your peculiar 
merit, could have extortcd.sudh concessions ; for 
he and all his family are, aii4 have been, time out 
of mind, mavortia pectora, as Buchanan saith, a 
bold and warlike sept or people.' 

Edward immediately, and with natural polite- 
ness, accepted the hand which Balmawhapple, 
or rather the Baron in his character of mediator, 
extended towards him. * It was impossible,' he 
said, *for him to remember what a gentleman 
expressed his wish he had not uttered 4 and he 
willingly imputed what had passed to the exube- 
rant festivity of the day.' 

* That is very handsomely said,' answered 
the Baron ; * for, undoubtedly, if a man be ebriuSy 
or intoxicated, an i^pident which on solemn and 
festive occasions may and will take place in the 
life of a man of honour ; and jf the same gentle-* 
man, being fresh and sober, rcxants the contume- 
lies which he hath spoken 19 his liquor, it must 
be held vinum locutus est ; the words cease to 
be his own. Yet would I not fipd this exculpa* 
tlon relevant in the case, of one who was ebriosuSy 
or^ habitual drunkard ; because, if such person 
choose to pass the greater part of his time in the 
predicament of ititoxication, he hath no title to 
be exeemed from the obligatiops of the code otf 
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politeness, but sbouM learn to deport himself 
peaceably and courteously when under influence 
of the vinous stimulus. Ahd now let us proceed 
to breakfast, and think no more of this daf^ busi- 
ness.' 

* 

I must confess, \thatever inference may be 
drawn from the circumstance, that Edward, aftdi' 
so satisfactory an explanation, did much greater 
honour to the delicacies of Miss Bradwardine's 
breakfast-table than his commencement had pro* 
mised. Balraawhapple, on the contrary, seemed 
embarrassed and dejected ; and Waverley now, 
lor the first time, observed that his arm was in a 
sling, which seemed to account for the awkward 
and embarrassed manner with whichHhe had pre- 
sented his hand. To a q'uestion from Miss Brad- 
wardine, he muttered, in answer, something about 
his horse having fallen ; and, seeming desirous to 
escape both from the subject and the company, 
he arose as soon aS breakfast was over, made his 
bow to tilt? party, and, declining the Baron*s invi- 
tation to tarry till after dinner, mounted his horse 
and returned to hh own home. 

Waverley now announced his purpose of.leav- 
ing Tully-Veolan early enough after dinner to 
gain the stage at which he meant to sleep ; but 
the unafiected And deep mortification with which 
the good-natured and affectionate old gentleman 
heard the proposal, quite deprived him of courage 
to persist in it. No so^ier had he gained Wa- 
verley 's. consent to lengthen his visit for a few 
days, than he laboured to remove the ground* 
upon which he conceived he was meditating a 
mor^ early retreat. * I would not have you 
opine. Captain Waverley, that I am by practice 
or precept an advocate of ebrie ty, though it may 
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be that, in our festivity of last night, some of our 
friendsv if not perchance altogether c6m, or 
drunken, were, to say the least, ebrioli^ by which 
the ancients designed those who were fuddled, 
or, as your English rernacular and metaphorical 
phrase goes, half-seas over. Not that I would 
so insinuate respecting you. Captain Waverley, 
who,* like a prudent youth, did rather abstain 
from potation ; nor can it be truly said of myself, 
who, having assisted at the tables of many great 
generals and mareschals at their solemn carousals, 
have the art to carry my wiue discreetly, and did 
not, during the whole evening, as ye must have 
doubtless observed, exceed the bounds of a mo- 
dest hilarity.* 

, There was no refusing assent to a proposition 
80 decidedly laid down by him, who undoubtedly 
was the best judge; although, bad Edward 
formed his opinion fronx his own recollections, he 
would have pronounced that the Baron was not 
only ebriohiSy but verging to become ebrius ; pr, 
in plain English, was incomparably the most 
drunk of the party, except perhaps his antago- 
nist, |be Laird of Balmawhapple. However, 
having received the expected, or rather the re- 
quired compliment on nis sobriety, the Baron 
proceeded—* No, sir, though I an;^ myself of a 
strong temperament, I abhor ebriety, and detest 
those who swallow wine gul(B causa, for the ob« 
lectation of the gullet. Albeit I might deprecate 
the law of Pittacus of Mitylene, who punished 
doubly a crime committed under the influence of 
Liber Pater ; nor utterly accede to the.ot^ur** 
gation of the younger Piinius, in the fourteenth 
book of his 'Histpria Naturalis.' No, sir, I dis-r 
linguisb, I discriminate, and approve of yrine so 
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£ar as il maketh glad the face, or, in the language 
of Flaccus, recepto amico.^ 

Thus terminated the apology which the 'Barbn 
of Bradwardine th^^ught it necessary to make for 
the superabundance of his hospitality; and it 
may be easily believed that he was neither in- 
terrupted by dissent, or Jiny expression of incre- 
dulity. 

He then invited his guest to 'a morning's ride, 
and ordered that Davie Gellatly should meet 
them at the dern path with Ban and Buscar. 
^ For,, until the shooting season commence, I 
w^ould willingly shew you some sport ; and wa 
may, God willing, meet with a roe. The roe, 
Captain Waverley, may be hunted at all times 
alike ; for never being in what is called pridt of 
greascy he is also never oul of Season, though it 
be^a truth that his venison is not equal to that 
of either the red or fallow-deer. But he will 
serve to shew how my dogs run ; and therefore 
they shall attend us with DaVid Gellatly.* 

Waverly expressed his surprise that his friend 
Davie was capable of such trust ; but the Baron 
gave him to understand,^ that this poor simpleton 
was neither fatuous, nee naiuralifer idiota^ as is 
expressed in the brieves of furiosity, but simply 
a crack-brained knave, who could execute very 
well any commission which jumped with his own 
humour, and made his folly a plea for avoiding 
every other. * He has made an interest with us^* 
continued theJ3aron,'by saving Rose from a great 
danger with his own proper peril ; and the roguish 
loon must therefore eat of our bread and drink 
of our cup, and do what he can, or what he will ; 
which, if the suspicions of Saunclierson and thie 
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Baillie are wdl founded, may perchance in his 
case be commensurate terms.' 

Miss Bradwardine thea gave Waverley (o un- 
derstand, that this poor simpleton was doatingiy 
fond of micsk, deeply affected by that which 
was melancholy, and transported into extrava- 
gant gayety by light ftnd lively tunes. He had 
in this respect a prodigious memory, stored with 
miscellaneous snatches and fragments of all tunes 
and songs, which he sometimes applied, with 
considerable address, as the vehicles of remon- 
strance, explanation, or'satire. Davie wa^ much 
attached to the fe^ who shewed him kindness ; 
and both aware of any slight or ill usage which he 
happened to receive, and sufficiently apt, where 
he saw opportunity, to revenge it- The com- 
mon people, ^ho often judge hardly of each 
other, as well as of their betters, although they had 
expressed great compassion for the poor inno- 
cent while suffered to wander in rags about tlve 
village, no sooner beheld him decently clothed, 
provided for, and even a sort of favourite, than 
they called up all the instances of shaq>ness and 
ingenuity, in action and repartee, which his annals 
afforded, and charitably bottomed thereupon a 
hypothesis, that David Gellatly was no farther 
fool than was necessary to avoid hard labour. 
This opinion wa^ not better founded than that of 
the Negroes, who, from the acute and mischiev- 
ous pranks of the monkies, suppose that they have 
Jhe gift of speech, and only suppress their powers 
of elocution to escape being set to work. David 
Gellatly was in gpod earnest the half-crazed sitn- 
pleton which be appeared, ami w§is incapable of 
any constant and steady exertion.* He had just 
so much solidity as kept on the wii^idy side oi 
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iiisanitj ; so much wild wit as saved him from the 
jl^utation of idiocy; some dexterity in field- 
sports, (in which we have known as great fools ex- 
cel;) great kindness and humanity in the treatment 
of animals entrusted to him, warm affections, a 
prodigious memory, and an ear for music. 

The stamping of horses was now heard in the 
court, and Davie's voice, singing to the two 
large deer greyhounds. 

Hie away, hie away, 
Over bai^ wad over brae, 
Where the copsewood is the greenest, 
Where the fountains glisten sheenest, 
Where the lady fern grows strongest, 
Where the momibg dew lies longest. 
Where the blaek-cock sweetest'sips It, 
Where the fwry latest trips it ; 
Hie to haunts right seldom seen, 
Lovely, lonesome, cool and green, 
Over bank and over brae, 
Hie away, hie away. 

< Do the verses he sings belong to old Scottish 
poetry, Miss Bradwardine V 

*I believe not,' she replied* *This poor 
creature had a brother, and Heaven, as if to 
compensate to the faiyily Davie's deficiencies, 
had given him what the hamlet thought uncom- 
mon talents. An uncle contrived to educate him 
for the Scottish kirk, but he could not get pre- 
ferment because he came from our ground. He 
returned from college hopeless and broken-heart- 
ed, and fell into a decline. My father supported 
him till his death, which happened before ne was 
nineteen* fie played beautifully on the flute," 
and was supposed to have a great turn for poe* 

VOL. u 9 
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try* He was affi^cttonat^ and compassionate 
to his brother, who followed him like Ub 
shadow, and we think that from him Pa^ 
gathered many fragments of songs and music 
unlike those of this country. But if we ask 
him where he got sucli a fragment as \ie is now 
singing, he either answers with wild and long 
fits of laughter, .or else breaks into tears of lam^ 
entation ; but was never ^ard to give anyes*' 
planation, or mention his brother's name since 
nis death.' 

< Surely,' said Edward, who was readily inter- 
ested by a tale bordering on the romantic, 
^ more might be learned by more particular in- 
quiry.' , 

* Perhaps so,' answered Rose ; Hbut my fa- 
ther will not permit aiiy one to practise on his 
feelings on this subject*' 

By' this time the Baron, with the help of Mr. 
Saunderson, had indued a pair of jack-boots of 
large dimension, and now incited our hero to fol- 
low him as he stalked clattering down the ample 
staircase, tapping each huge balustrade a» he 
passed with the butt of his massive horse-whipy 
and humming, with the air of a €^s8eur of Louis 

Quatorze, ^ 

> 

Poor la chasBe ordone^ il faut preparer tniti 
Ho! labo! Vite! viCedeboiit 



« 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

A MORS AATIONAL DAT THAN THE LAST. 

The Baron of Bradwardine, mounted on an 
active and well-managed horse, ^nd seated on a 
demi-pique saddle, with deep housings to agree 
with his liverj, was no bad representation of the 
old school. His light-coloured embroidered 
coat, and superbly barred waistcoat, his brigadier 
wig, surmounted by a small gold-laced cocked 
hat, completed his- personal costume ; but he 
was attepded by two well-mounted servants on 
horseback, armed with holster pistols. 

In this guise he ambled forth over hill and 
valley, the admiration of every farm-yard which 
they passed in their progress ; till, * low down 
in a grassy vale,* they found David Gellatly lead- 
hig two very tall deer greyhounds, and presiding 
over half a dozen curs, and about as many bare- 
legged and bare-headed boys, whb, to procure 
the chosen distinction of attending on the chase, 
had not failed to tickle his ears with the dulcet 
appellation of Maister Gellaily^ though proba- 
bly all and each had hooted him on former occa- 
sions in the character of daft Davie. But this 
is no uncommon strain of (lattery to persons in 
office, nor altojE^ether confined to the bare-legged 
villagers of Tully-Veolan ; it was in fashion Sixty 
Years since, is now, and will be six hundred 
years hence, if this admirable compound of folly 
and knavery, called the worlds should be then in 
^stence. \ 
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These Qillie-white-foots^ as tfaejr were called>. 
were destined to beat the bushes, which they 
performed with so much success, that after half 
an hour's search a roe was started, coursed, and 
killed; the Baron following on his white hojrse, 
like Earl Percy of yore, and magnanimously 
flaying and disembowelling the slain animal 
(which, he observed, was called by the French 
ahadseurs,/atr la curie) with his own baronial 
couteau de chasse. After this ceremony, he 
conducted bis guest ho^jpeward by a pleasant and 
circuitous route, commanding an extensive pros- 
pact of different villages and houses, to each of 
wh[ch Mr. Bradwardine attached some anecdote 
of history or genealogy, told in language whim- 
sical from prejudice and pedantry, but often 
respectable for the good sense and honourable 
feeling which his narratives displayed) and al-. 
most always curious, if not valuable, for the in- 
formation they contained. 

The truth is, the ride seemed agreeable to both 
gentlemen, because they found amusement in 
each other's conversation, although their charac- 
ters and habits pf tbinkiffg were in many respects 
totally* opposite. JSdward, we have informed 
the reader, was warm in his feelings, wild and 
romantic in his ideas and in his taste of reading> 
^ilh a strong disposition towards poetry. Mr. 
Bradwardine was the reverse of all this, and 
piqued himself upon stalking thrpugh life with 
the same upright, starched, stoical gravity which 
distinguished his evening promenade upon thcT 
terrace of TuUy-Veolan, where for hours together * 
— the very model of old Hardy knute — 

Stately steppM he east the wa*, 
And- stately steppM he west. 
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As for literature, he read the classic poets, to 
be sure, and the Epitfaalamium of Oeorgius Bu- 
chanan, and Arthur Johnstoun's Psalms^ of a 
Sundaj ; and the Delicise Poetarum, and Sir Da- 
vid Lindsay's Works, and Barbour's Bruce, and 
Blind Harry's Wallace, and the Gentle Shep- 
herd, and the Cheny and the Slae. But though 
he thus far sacrificed his time to the muses, he 
would, if the truth must be spoken, have been 
much better pleased 'had the pious or sapient 
apophthegms, as well as the historical narratives 
which these various works contained, been pre- 
sented to him in the form of simple prose. And 
he sometimes could notVefrain from expressing 
contempt o{ the <vain and unprofitable art of 
poem making,' in which he said, ' the only one 
who had excelled in his time was Allan Ramsay 
the periwig maker/ 

But although Edward and he' difFered toto cffi- 
loy as the Baron would have said, upon this sub- 
ject,- yet they met upon history as on a neutral 
ground^ in which each claimed an interest. The 
Baron, indeed, only cumbered his memory with 
matters of fact; the cold, dry, hard outlines 
which history " delineates. Edward, on the con- 
trary, loved to fill up and round the sketch with 
the colouring of a warm and vivid imagination, 
. which gives light and life to the actors and speak- 
ers in the drama of past ages. Yet with tastes 
flo opposite, they contributed grepitly to each 
other's amusement. Mr. Bradwardine's minute 
narratives and powerful memory supplied to W a- 
verley fcesh subjects of the kind upon which his 
fancy loved to labour, and opened to him a new 
mine of incident and' of character. And he re- 
paid the pleasure thus communicated, by an ea^ 

VOL. I. 9 * 
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nest attention, yaduable to all story-teHero, more 
especiallj to the Baron, who felt his habits of 
eelf respect flattered hy it ; and soaietimes also 
by reciprocal commanications, which interested 
Mr. Bradwardine, as confirming or illustrating his 
own favourite anecdotes. Besides, Mr. Brad- 
wardifie loved to talk of the scenes of his youth, 
which had been spent in camps and foreign lands, 
and had many interesting particulars to tell of flie 
generals under whom he had served, and the ac- 
tions he. had witnessed. 

Both parties returned to Tully^eolan in great 
good humour with each other ; Waverley, desi- 
rous of studying more attentively what he con- 
sidered as a singular and interesting character^ 
gifted with a memory containing a curious regis* 
ter of ancient and modern anecdotes ; and Brad- 
wardine disposed to regard Edward as puet (or 
TBiherjuvenis) bonm spei et magna indolis^ a 
youth devoid of that petulant volatility, which 
is impatient of, or vilipends, the conversatioa 
and advice of his seniors, from which he jhto* 
dieted great things of his future success and de-^ 
portment in life. There was no other guest ex- 
cept Mr. Rubrick, whose information ^d dis*^ 
course, as a clergyman and a. scholar, harmoni- 
zed very well with that of the Baron and hift 
guest. 

Shortly after dinner, the Baron, as if to shew 
that his temperance was not entirely theoretical, 
proposed a visit to Rosens apartment, or,, as he 
termed it, her Troisieme Etage, Waverley was 
accordingly conducted through one or two. of 
those long awkward passages with which ancient 
architects studied to puzzle the inhabitants. o£ 
t)ie houses^ which they planoed, at the end of^ 
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which Mr. Bradwardine began to ascend, bj two 
steps at once, a very steep, narrow, and jvindis^g 
stair, leaving Mr. Kubrick and Waverley to fol- 
low at more leisure, while he should announce 
their approach to his daughter. 

After having climbed this perpendicular cork* 
screw until their brains were almost giddy, they 
arrived in a little matted lobby, which served as 
an anti-room to Rose's sanctum sanctorum^ and 
through which they entered her parlour. It was 
a small, but pleasant apartment, opening to the 
south, and hung with tapestry ; adorned besides 
with two pictures, one of her mother, in the dress 
of a shepherdess, with a bell-hoop ; the other of 
the Baron, in his tenth year, in a blue coat, em- 
broidered waistcoat, laced hat, and bag-wig, with 
a bow in his hand. Edward could not help smi- 
• Ung at the costume, and at the odd resemblance 
between the round, smooth, red cheeked, staring 
visage in the portrait, and the gaunt, bearded, 
hollow-eyed, swarthy features which travelling, 
fatigues of war, and advanced age, had bestowed 
on the original. The Baron joined in the laugh. 
* Truly,' he said, * that picture was a woman's 
fantasy of my good mother's (a daughter of 
the Laird of Tulliellum, Captain Wavcrley ; I 
indicated the house to you when we were on the 
top of the Shinny-heuch ;' it was burned by the 
D. itch auxiliaries brought in by the government 
in 1715 ;) I never sate for my pourtraicture but 
once since that was painted, and it was at the 
special and reiterated request of the Mareschal 
Duke of Berwick.' 

The good old gentleman did not mention, what 
Mr. Rubqck afterwards told Edward, that the 
Duke h«d done him this honour on account o^ 
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Ilia being the first to moimt the breach of a fert 
ia Savoy during the memorable campaign of 
1709, and having there defended himself wit^ 
his half-pike for nearly ten minutes before any 
support reached him. . To do the Baron justice^ 
although BuflSciently prone to exaggerate his fam- 
ily dignity and consequence, he was too knuch a 
man of real courage ever to dwell upon such per- 
sonal acts of merit as he had himself manifested. 
Miss Rose now appeared from the interiour 
room of her apartment to welcome her father and 
his friends. The little labours in which she had 
been employed obviously shewed a natural taste, 
which required only cultivation. Her father 
had taught her French and Italian, and a few of 
the ordinary authors in those languages orna- 
mented her shelves. He had endeavoured also 
to be her preceptor in music ; but as he began* 
with the more abstruse doctrines of the science, 
jsnd was not perhaps maiiter of them himself, she 
Jhad made no proficiency further than to be able 
to accompany her voice with the harpsichord : 
but even this was not very common in Scotland 
at that period. To make amends, she sung with 
great taste and feeling, and with a respect to the 
sense of what she uttered that might be proposed 
in example to ladies of much superiour musical tal- 
ent. Her natural good sense taught her, that if, 
as we are assured by high authority, music ^be 
married to immortal verse,' they are very often 
divorced by the performer in a most shameful 
manner. It was perhaps owing to this sensibility 
to poetry, and power of combining its expression 
with those of the musical notes, that her singing 
gave more pleasure to all the unlearned in music, 
.and even to many of the learned, than could have 
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beefi extracted by a much finer voice and more 
brilliant execution, unguided by the same delica^ 
cy of feeling. 

A bartizan, or projecting gallery, before the 
windows of her parlour, served to illustrate an- 
other of Rose's pursuits, for it was crowded 
with flowers of different i^inds, which she had ta- 
ken under her special protection. A projecting 
turret gave access to this Gothic balcony, which 
commanded a most beautiful prospect. The for- 
mal garden, with its high bounding walls, lay be- 
low, contracted, as it seemed, to a mere parterre ; 
while the view extended beyond them down a 
wooded glen, where the river was sometimes visi- 
ble, sometimes hidden in copse. The eye might 
be delayed by a desire to rest on the rocks^ 
which here and there rose from the dell with 
massive or spiry fronts, or it might dwell on the 
noble, though ruined tower, which was here seen 
in all its dignity, frownjng from a promontory 
over the river. To the left were seen two or 
three cottages, a part of the village ; the brow of 
a hill concealed the others. Th^ glen, or dell, 
was terminated by a sheet of water, called Loch 
Veolan, into which the brook discharged itself, 
and which now glistened in the western sun. 
•The distant country seemed open and varied in 
surface, though not wooded ; and there was noth- 
ing to interrupt the view until the scene was 
bounded by a ridge of distant and blue hills, 
which formed the southern boundary of the strath 
or valley. . To this pleasant station Miss Brad- 
wardine had ordered coffee. 

The view of the old tower, or fortalice, intro- 
duced some family anecdotes and tales of Scot- 
tish chivalry, which the Baron told with great 
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you may read in ancient histories, or in the little 
work compiled by Julius Obsequens, and in- 
Bcribed Jby the learned Scheffer, the editor, to his 
pati'on, Benedictus Sky tte, Baron of Dudersheff.* 

t My father has a strange defiance of the mar- 
vellouSf Captain Waverley, and once stood firm 
when a whole synod of presby terlan divines were 
put to the route, by a sudden apparidon of a 
foul fiend/ 

Waverley looked as if desirous to hear more. 

*Mtist I tell my story as well as sing my 
song ? — Well — Once upon a- time there lived an 
old woman, called Janet Gellatly, who was sus- 
pected to be a witch, on the infallible gionnds 
that she was very old, very ugly, very poor, and 
bad two'sons, one of whom was a poet, and the 
other a fool, which visitation, all the neighbour- 
hood agreed, had come upon her for the sin of 
witchcraft. And she wa» imprisoned for a week 
in the steeple of the parish church, and sparely 
supplied with food, and not permitted to sleep, 
until she herself became as much persuaded of 
her being a witch as her accusers ; and in this 
lucid and happy state of mind was brought forth 
to make a clean breast, that is, to make open 
confession of her sorceries before all the wnig 
gentry and ministers in the vicinity, who were no 
conjurors themselves. My father went to see 
fair play between the witch and the clergy ; for 
the witch had been born on his estate. And 
while the witch was confessing that the enemy 
appeared, and made his addresses to her as a 
handsome black man, — which, if you could have 
seen poor old blear-eyed Janet, reflected little 
honour on ApoUyon's taste, — and while the aii- 
ditdts listened with astpnished ears, and the clerk 
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recorded with a trembling hand, she, all of a sud- 
den, changed the low mumbling tone with which 
she spoke into a shrill yell, and exclaimed, ^ Look 
to yourselves ! look to yourselves ! 1 see the 
Evil One seated in the midst of ye/ The sur- 
prise was general, and terrour and flight its imme- 
diate consequence. Happy were those who were 
ne^t the door ; and many were the disasters that 
Ijefel hats, ban^s, cuffs, and wigs, before they 
could get out of the church, where they left the 
obstinate prelatist to settle matters with the 
witch and her admirer, at his own peril or plea- 
sure/ 

^ Risti solminhir tahiiUZy said the Baron ; 
' when they recovered their panic trepidation, 
they were too much ashamed to bring any waken- 
ing of the process against Janet Gellatly.' 

Tbis anecdote led into a long discussion of 

AU tSose idle thoughts and phantasies, 
Devices, dreams, ojffnions unsound. 
Shows, visions, soothsays, and prophecies, 
And all that feigned is, as leasings, tales, and lies. 

With such conversation, and the romantic 
legends which it introduced, closed our hero's 
second evening in the house of Tiilly-Veolari. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

A DISCOVERY — wavehley becomes domesticated at 

TULLY-VEOL AK* 

The next morning Edward arose betimes, ar 
in a morning walk aiound the houge and its 
roL. I. 10 
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ciDity, came suddenly upon a small court in front 
of the dog-kennel, where his friend Davie was 
employed about his four-footed charge. One 
quick gllance of his eye recognised Waverley, 
when) instantly turning his back, as if he had not 
observed him, he began to sing part of an old 
ballad : 

Toung men will love thee more fair and more last ; 

HMrd ye so merry Vtt UUU bird ringf 
Old men's love the loi^;est wiQ last, 

And Uu ihrostU-eodtU head it under kU wing. 

The jcnag man's wrath is like light straw on 6re { 
Hoajf-d ye so merry the. IWle hirddng? 
^ But like red-hot steel is the old man's ire, 

And Ihe throsUe-eodc''s head is under his nnng. 

The youQg man will brawl at the evening board ; 

Heard ye io merry the UUle bird sing 9 
Bnt the old man will draw at the dawning fiie swordi 

And the throstle'eoclcU head is under his wing. 

Warerley coulJ^not avoid observing that Da- 
vie laid something like a satirical emphasis on 
these lines. He therefore approached, and en- 
deavoured, by sundry queries, to elicit from htm 
what the inuendo might mean ; but Davie bad 
no mind to explain, and had wit enough to make 
his folly cloak his knavery. Edward could col- 
lect nothing from him excepting that the Laird 
of BalTnawhapple had gone home * wi* his boots 
full o' bluid.* In the garden, however, he met 
the old butler, who no longer attempted \o con- 
ceal, that, having been bred in the nursery line 
with Sumack and Co. of Newcastle^ he some- 
tinies wrought a turn in the flower-borders to 
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oblige the laird and Miss Rose. By a series of 
queries, Edward at lengtli discovered^ with a 
painful feeling of surprise and shame, that Balma- 
wfaapple's submission and apology had been the 
consequence of a rencontre with the Baron before 
he had quitted his pillow, in which this younger 
combatant had been disarmed and wounded in 
the sword arm. 

. (jh*eat]3' mortified at this information, Edward 
sought out his friendly host, and anxiously ex- 
postulated with him upon the injustice he had 
done him in anticipating his meeting with Mr. 
Falconer, a circumstance, which, considering his 
youth and the profession of arms whiph he had 
just adopted, was capable of b6ing represented 
much to his prejudice. The Baron justified 
himself at greater length than I choose to report. 
He urged, that the quarrel was common to them, 
and that Balmawhapple could not, by the code 
of honour, evi^e giving satisfaction to both, which 
he had done in his case by an honourable meet- 
ing, and in that of Edward by such a palinode 
as rendered the use of the sword unnecessary, 
and w^ich, being made and accepted, must 
necessarily sopite the whole affair. With this 
excuse or explanation Waverley was silenced, if 
not satisfied, but he could not help testifying 
some displeasure against the Blessed Bear which' 
had given rise to (he quarrel, nor refrain from 
hinting, that the sanctified epithet was hardly 
appropriate. The Baron observed, he could 
npt deny that ^ the Bear, though allowed by 
heralds as a most honourable ordinary, had, nev- 
ertheless, somewhat fierce, churlisb, and morose 
in Jiis disposition, (as might be read in Archibald 
SJmsoii pastor of Dalkeith's Hierogliphica JmV 
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inalium) and had Ihti^ been the type of manj 
quarrels and dissensions which h^id occurreyd io 
the house of Bradwardine ; of which,' he "con-; 
tinued, *I might commemorate mine own unfoif-* 
tunate dissension with my third cousin by the 
mother's side, Sir Hew Halbert, who was so 
unthinking as to deride my family name, as if it 
had been quasi B ear-war deii ; a most uncivil 
jest, since it not only insinuated that the founder 
of our house occupied such a mean situation as 
to be a custodier of wild beasts, a charge which 
ye must have observed is only entrusted to the 
very basest plebeians ; but, moreover, seemed to 
infer that our coat-armour had not been achieved 
by honourable actions in war, but bestowed by 
way o( paranomasia^ or pun, upon our family ap- 
pellation, — a sort of bearing which the French 
call annoires parlante^ ; the Latins, arnta can- 
tantia; and your English authorities, canting 
heraldry; being indeed a species of emblazoning 
more befitting canters, gaberlunzies, and such 
like mendicants, whose gibberish is formed upon 
playing on the word, than the noble, honourable, 
and useful science of heraldry, which assigns 
armorial bearings as, the reward of noble and 
generous actions, and^not to tickle the ear with 
A^ain qiiodlibets, such as are found in jest-books.' 
Of his quarrel with Sir Hew, he said nothing 
more than that it was settled In a fitting manner. 
Having been so minute with respect to the 
diversions of Tully-Veolan, on the first days of 
Edward's arrival, for the purpose of introducing 
its inmates to the reader's acquaintance, it be- 
comes less necessary to trace the progress of his 
intercourse with the same accuracy. It is pro- 
bable that a young; man, accustomed to more 
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clieerful society, would have tired of the conver- 
sation of so violent an asserter of the * boast of 
heraldry' as the Baron ; but Edward found an 
agreeable variety in that of Miss Bradwardine, 
who listened with eagerness to his remarks upon 
literature, and shewed great justness of taste in 
lier answeris. The sweetness of her disposition 
had made her submit with complacency^ and 
^ven pleasure, to the course of reading prescrib- 
ed by her father, although it not only compre- 
hended several heavy folios of hisiodry, but cer- 
tain gigantic tpmes in high^church polemics. In 
heraldry he was fortunately contented to give 
her only such a slight tincture as might be ac- 
quired by perusal of the two folio volumes of 
Nisbett. Rose was indeed the very apple of 
her father's eye ; her constant liveliness, her at- 
tention to all those little observances most gratify- 
ing to those who would never think of exacting 
them, her beauty^ in which he recalled the fea- 
tures of his beloved wife, her unfeigned piety^ 
and the noble generosity of her disposition, 
would have jusTified the affection of the most 
doating father. ' 

His anxiety on her behalf did not, however, 
seem to extend itself in that quarter where, ac- 
cording to the general opinion, it is most efS- 
ciently displayed, in labouring, namely, to estab- 
lish her in life, either by a large dowry on a 
wealthy marriage. By an old settlement, almost 
all the landed estates of the Baron went, after 
his death, to a distant relation ; and it was sup- 
posed that Miss Bradwardine would remain but 
«Ienderly provided for, as the good gentleman's 
cash-matters had been too long under the exclu- 
sive charge of Baillie Macwheeble, to admit o' 
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any gieat expectations from his personal sncces-* 
sion. It is true, the said Baillie loved his patron 
and his patron's daughter next (though at ao in*" 

^ comparable distance) to himself. He thought it 
was possible to set aside the settlement on the 
male line, and had actually procured an opinion 
to that effect (and, as he boasted, without a fee) 
from an eminent Scottish counsel, under whose 

- notice he contrived to bring the point while con- 
sulting him regularly on some other business. 
But the Baron would not listen to such a propo* 
sal for an instant. On the contrary, he used to 
have a perverse pleasure in boasting that the 
barony of Bradwardine was a male fief, the first 
charter having been given at that early period 
when women were not deemed capable to hold a 
feudal grant ; because, according to Les coustus- 
mes de.Nonnandie^ &e$t U Homme ki se bitsi 
et ki con&eille ; or, as is yet more ungallantly ex* 
pressed by other authorities, all of whos^ barba* 
rous names he delighted to quote at full length, 
because a woman could not serve the superieury 
or feudal lord, in war, on accorxnt of the decorum 
of her sex, nor assist him with advice, because 
of her limited intellect, nor keep his counsel, ow- 
ing to the infirmity of her disposition. He would 
tuumphantly ask, how it would become a female^ 
and that female a Bradwardine, to be seen em- 
ployed in serviito ixxiendi seu detrahendi eali" 
gas regis past baUuliam ? that is, in pulling ofip 
the king's boots after an engagement, which was 
the feudal service by which he held the barony 
of Bradwardine. * No,' he said^ ' beyond hesi- 
tation, procul dtibiOy many females, as worthy 
as Rose, had been excluded, in order to make 
way for my otvn succession, and Heaven for- 
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• 
bid that I should do aught that might contra- 
vene the destination of my forefathers, or im- 
£igne up<ni the right of my kinsman, Malcolm 
radwardine of Inchgrafobit, an honourable^ 
though decayed branch of my own family.* 

The Baillie, as prime minister, having received 
this decisive communication from his sovereign^ 
durst not press his own opinion any farther, but 
contented himself with deploring, on all suitable 
occasions, to Saunderson, the minister of the 
interioar, the laird's self-willedness, and with lay- 
ing plans for uniting Rose with the young Laird 
of Balmawhapple, who had a fine estate, only 
moderately burthened, and was a faultless young 
gentleman, being as sober as a saint— if you kept 
brandy from him, and him from brandy — and 
who, in, brief, had no imperfection but that of 
keeping light company at a time ; such as J inker, 
the hdrse-couper, and Gibby Gaethrowit, the 
piper, o' Cupar; *o' ^•hilk follies, Mr. Saundei*- 
son, he*ll mend, he'll mend,' — pronounced the 
Baillie. 

* Like sour ale fft summer,' added Davie Gel- 
latly, who happened to be nearer the conclave 
than they were aware of. 

Miss Bradwardine, such as we have described 
her, with all the simplicity and - curiosity of a 
recluse, attached herself to ihe opportunities of 
increasing her storeof literature which Edward's 
Visit aiTordcd her. He sent for some of his books 
from his qnarters, and they opened to her sources 
of delight of which she had hitherto had no idea. 
The best English poets, of every description, 
and other works on belles lettres, made a part of 
this precious cargo. Her music, even her flowers, 
were neglectedj and Saunders not only mourned 
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* 
over, but began to matinj against the labour fof 
which he now scarce received thanks. These 
new pleasures became gradually enhanced by 
sharing them with one of a kindred taste. Ed- 
ward's readiness to comment, to recite, to ex- 
plain difficult passages, rendered his assistance 
invaluable; and the wild romance of hi» sjjirit 
delighted a character too young aaid inexperien- 
ced to observe its deficiencies. Upon subject* 
which interested him, and when quite at ease, he 
possessed that flow of natural, and somewhat 
florid eloquence, which has been supposed aa 
powerful as figure, fashion, fame, or fortune, in 
winning the female heart, There was, therefore, 
an increasing danger in thb constant intercourse, 
to poor Rose's peace of mind, which was the 
more imminent, as her father was greatly too 
much abstracted in his studies, and wrapped up 
in his own dignity, to dream of his daughter's 
hicurring it. The daughters of (he house of 
Bradwardine were, in his opinion, like those 
of the house of Bcturbon or Austria, placed high 
above the clouds of passidh which might ob- 
fuscate the intellects of meaner females ; they 
moved in another sphere, were governed by 
other feelings, and amenable to other rules than 
those of idle and fantastic s^ection. In short, 
he shut his eyes so resolutely to the natural 
consequences of Edward's intimacy with Miss 
Bradwardine, that the whole neighbourhood con^ 
eluded that he had opened them to the advan* 
tages of a match between his daughter and the 
wealthy young Englishman, and pronounced him 
much less a fool than he had generally shown 
himself in cases where his own interest was coDk 
cerned. 
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If the Baron, however, had really meditated 
such an alliance, fhe indiflerence of Waverley 
would have been an insuperable bar to his pro- 
ject- Our hero, since mixing more freely with 
the world, had learned to think with great shame 
and confusion upon his mental legend of Saint 
Cecilia^ and, the vexation of these reflections was 
likely, for some time at least, to ^otmterbalance 
the natural susceptibility of his disposition. Be- 
sides, Rose Bi»dwardine, beautiful and amiable 
as we have described her, had not precisely the 
sort of beauty or merit which captivates a roman- 
tic imagination in early youth. She was too 
frank, too confiding, too kind ; amiable qualities un- 
doubtedly, but destructive of the%narvellous with 
which a youth of imagination delights to dress 
the empress of his affections. Was it possible 
to bow, to tremble, and to adore before the timid, 
yet playful liltle girl, whor no^ asked Edward to 
mend her pen, now to construe a stanza in Tasso, 
and now how to- spell a very — very long word in 
her version of it? All these incidents have their 
fascination on the mind at a, certain period in life, 
but not when a youth is Entering it, and rather 
looking out for some object whose affection may 
dignify him in his own eyes, than stooping to one 
who looks up to him for such distinction. — Hence, 
though there can be no rule in so Capricious a 
passion, early love is frequently ambitious in ^ 
choosing its object ; or, which comes to the same, 
selects her (as in the case of Saint Cecilia afore- 
said) from a situation that gives fair scope for te 
beau ideal, which the reality of intimate and ^ 
familiar life rather tends to limit and impair. I 
knew a very accomplished and sensible young 
man cured of a violent passion for a ptetty wo* 
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man, whose talents were not equal to her faice 
and figure, by being permitted to bear her com- 
pany for a whole afternoon. Thus, it is certain, 
that had Edward enjoyed such an opportunity of 
conversing with Miss Stubbs, aunt Rachael's 
precaution would have been unnecessary, for he 
would as soon have fallen in love with the dairy- 
maid. And although Miss JBradwardine was a 
very different character, it seems probable that 
the very intimacy of their intercourse prevented 
his feeling for her other sentiments than those of 
a brother for an amiable and accomplished sister, 
while the sentiments of poor Rose wexe gradually, 
and without her being conscious, assuming a shade 
of warmer affecSon. 

I ought to have mentioned that Edward had 
applied for, and received permission, extending 
his leave of absence. But the letter of his com-. 
manding-oflScer contained a friendly recommen^ 
dation to him, not to spend his time exclusively 
with persons^ who, estimable as they might be in 
a general sense, could not be supposed well affect- 
ed to a government which they declined to ac- 
knowledge by taking the oath of allegiance. The 
letter further insinuated, though with grei^t deli- 
cacy, that although some family connexions might 
be supposed to render it necessary for Captain 
Waverley to communicate with gentlemen who 
were in this unpleasant state of suspicion, jet his 
father's situation and wishes ought to prevent his 
prolon^ng those attentions into exclusive intinia- 
(fy. And it was intimated, that while his politic 
cal principles were endangered by communicating 
with laymen of this description, he might also re- 
ceive erroneous impressions in religion from the 
prelatic clergy, who so perversely laboured to sel« 
up the royal prerogative in thmgs sacred. 
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ThiB last insinuation probably induced Waver- 
ley to set both down to the prejudices of his 
commanding-officer. He was sensible that Mr. 
Bradwardine had acted with the most scrupulous 
delicacy in never entering upon any discussion 
that had the most remote tendency to bias his 
mind m political opinions, although he was him- 
self not only ^ a decided partisan of the exiled 
family) but had been trusted at different times 
with important commissions for their service* 
Sensible, therefore, that there was no risque' of 
his being perverted from his allegiance, Edward 
felt as if he should do his uncle's old friend injus- 
tice in removing from a house where he gave and 
received pleasure and amusement, merely to grati- 
fy a prejudiced and ill-judged suspicion. He 
therefore wrote a very general answer, assuring 
his commanding-officer that his loyalty was not in 
the most distant danger of contamination, and 
continued an honoured guest and inmate of the 
boi&e of Tully-Veolan. 



CHAPTER XV. 

A GREAOR, AND ITS COHSEClUfiNCXft. 

When Edward had been a guest at TuUy^ 
Veolan nearly six weeks, he descried, one morn- 
ing as he took his fisual walk before the breakfast 
hour, signs of unusual perturbation in the family. 
Four bare-legged dairy-maids, with each an emp- 
ty milk-pail in her hand, ran about with frantic 
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gesfnres, and uttering loud exclamations of ^ur^ 
prise, grief, and resentment. From their appear- 
ance, a pagan might have conceived them a de- 
tachment of the celebrated Belides, just come 
from their baleing penanee. As nothing was to 
be got from this distracted chorus, e&cepting 
^ Lord guide us !' and ^ Eh sirs V ejaculations 
which threw no light upon th^ cause of their dis- 
may, Waverley repaired to the fore-court, as it 
was called, where he beheld ^Baillie Macwheeble 
cantering his white poney down the avenue with 
all the speed it could muster. He hadnrrived, 
it would seem, upon a hasty summons, and was 
followed by half a score of peasants from the 
village, who had no great difficulty in keeping 
pace with him. 

TheBaillie, greatly too busy, and too important, 
to enter into explanations with Edward, summon- 
ed forth Mr. Saunderson, who appeared with a 
countenance in which dismay was mingled with 
solemnity, and they immediately entered into close 
conference. Davie Gellatly was also seen in the 
group, idle as Diogenes at Sitiope, while his coun- 
trymen were preparing for a siege. His spirits 
always rose with any thing, good or bad, which 
occasioned tumult, and he continued.frisking, hop^ 
ping, dancing, and singing the burden of an old 
ballad, — • • 

* Our gear*s a' gane,' 

until, happening to pass too near the Baillie, he 
received an admonitory hint from his horse-whip, 
which converted his songs into lamentation. 

Passing from thence towards the garden, Wa- 
verley beheld the Baron in person, measuring and 
re-measuring, M'ith swift and ti^mendous strides, 
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liie length of the terrace ; bis countenance cloud- 
ed with offended pride and indignation, and the 
whole of his demeanour such as seemed to indi- . 
cate, that any inquiry concerning the cause of 
his discomposure would gi'^e pain at least, if not 
offence. Waverley therefore glided into the 
house, without addressing him, and took his way 
to the breakfast parlour, where he found his young 
friend Rose, who, though she neither exhibited 
the resentment of her father, the turbid importance 
of Baillie Macwheeble, nor-^ the despair of the 
handmaidens, seemed vexed and thoughtful. A 
i^mgle word explained the mystery. *Your 
breakfast will be a disturbed one. Captain Wa- 
verley. A party of catherans have come down 
upon iis last .night, and driven off* all our milk 
cows.' 

* A party of catherans V 

* Yes ; robbers from the neighbouring High- 
lands. We used to be quite free from them while 
we paid blaak-mail to Fergus Mac-Ivor Vich Ian 
Vohr ; but mj father thought it unworthy of his 
rank and birth to pay it anv longer, and so this 
disaster has happened. It is not the value of the 
cattle, Captain Waverfey, that vexes me ; but my 
father is so much hurt at the afiront,^and is so bold 
and hot, that I fear he will try to recover them by 
the strong hand ; and then, if he is not hurt him- 
self, he will hurt some of these wild people, and 
there will be no peace between them and us per*- 
haps for our lifetime ; and we cannot defend our* 
selves as in old times, for the government have 
taken all our arms ; and my dear father is &o rash 
— O what will become of us !'— — Here poor B.o?^c 
lost heart altogether, and burst inta a^flood of tea^e- 

rOL. I. 11 
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The Baton entered at this moment, and rebuked 
her with more asperity than Waverley had ever 
heard him use to any one. * Was it not a shame/ 
he saidy ' that she should exhibit herself before 
any gentleman in such a light^'^as if she shed tears 
for a drove of horned nolt and milch kine, like the , 
daughter of a Cheshire yeoman ! — Captain Wa- 
veriey, I must request your favourable construc- 
tion of her grief, which may, or ought to proceed 
solely from seeing her father's estate exposed io 
spulsie and depredation from common thieves and 
sornarSf while we are not sallowed to keep a half 
score of muskets, whether for defence or rescue.' 

Baillie Macwheeble entered immediately after- 
wards, and, by his report of arms and ammuniticHi, 
confirmed this statement, informing the Baron,* in 
a melanchd^Iy voice, that though the people would 
certainly obey his honour's orders, yet was there 
no chance of their following the gear to any guid 
purpose, in respect 4here were only his honour's 
body servants who bad swords and pistols, aiotd 
^ the depredators were twelve Highlanders, com- 
pletely armed after the manner of their country .^ — 
Having delivered this doleful annunciation, be as- 
sumed a posture of silent dejection, shaking his 
head slowly with the motion of a pendulum when 
it is ceasing to vibrate, and then remained station- 
ary, his body stooping at a more acute angle than 
usual, and the latter part of his person projected 
in proportion. 

^The Baron, meanwhile, paced the room in si- 
lent indignation, and at length fixing his eye upon 
an old portrait, whose person was clad in armour, 
and whose features glared grimly out of a hu^ 
bush of hair, part of which descended from his 
head to his shouldersi and part from his chin and 
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wper lip to his breast-plate, — *That,geiitlemad, 
Captain Waverley, my grandsire, with two hun- 
dred horse, whom he levied within his own 
bounds, discomfitjed and put to the rout more 
than five hundred of these Highland reiverSy who 
have been ever lapis offensionisy et peira scan-- 
iftliy a stumbling-block and a rock of ofience to 
the Lowland vicinage — He discomfited them, I 
say, when they had the temerity to descend to 
harry this country, in the time of the civil dis- 
sensions, in the year o£ grace sixteen hundred 
forty and two. And now, sir, I, his grandson^ 
am thus used at such imworthy hands.' 

Here there was an awful pause ; after which 
all the company, as is usual in cases of difficulty, 
began tt) give separate and incoqslstent counsel. 
Aleicander ab Alexandre proposed they should 
B^nd some one to compound with the catherans, 
^Ivho would readily, he said, give up their prey 
for a dollar a-head. The Baillie opined that this 
transaction would amount to theftboot, or compo- 
sition of felony ; and he recommended that some 
canny hand shduld be sent up to the glens to 
make the best bargain he could, as it were for 
hinaself, so that the Laird might not be seen in 
8uch a transaction. Edward proposed io send 
off io the nearest garrison for a party .of soldiers 
and a magistrate's warrant ; and Rose, as far as 
she dared, endeavoured to insinuate the course of 
paying the arrears of tribute-money to Fergus 
Mac-Ivor Vich Ian Vohr, who, they all knew, 
could easily procure restoration of the cattle, if 
he was properly propitiated. 

None or these proposals met the Baroti's ap- 
probation. . The idea of composition, direct o- 
implied, was absolutely ignominious; that 
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« 
Waverley onlj shewed that he did not under- 
stand the state of the country, and of the political 
parties which divided it ; and, standing matters 
as they did with Fergus Mac-Ivor Vich Ian 
Yohr, the Baron would make no concession to 
him, were it, he said, ^ to procure restitution m 
integrum of every stirk ana stot that his clan ha.d 
stolen since the days of Malcolm Canmore.' . 

In fact, his voice was still for war, and he pro- 
posed to send expresses to Balmawhapple,^ Siil- 
fancureit, Tiliiellum, and other lairds, who were 
exposed to similar depredations, inviting them to 
join in the pursuit ; ^ and then, sir, shall these. 
tubulones nequissim^&s Leslaeus calls them, be 
brought to the fate of their predecessor Cacus, 

Eliflos ocu!o9, et eiccum sanguine guttur.* 

The Baillie, who by no means relished these 
warlike councils, here pulled forth an immense 
watch, of the colour, and nearly of the size, of a 
pewter warming-pan, and observed it was now- 
past noon, and that the catherans had been seen 
m the pass of Ballybrough soon ofter sun-rise ; 
^o that before the allied forces could assemble^ 
they and their 'prey would be far beyond .tjie 
reach of the most active pur9uit, and sheltered 
in those pathless "deserts, where it was neither 
advisable to follow, nor indeed possible ta trace 
them. 

This proposition was undeniable. The coun- 
cil therefore broke up without coming to any ' 
conclusion, as has occurred to councils of more 
importance ; only it was determined that the 
Baillie should send his own tlu-ee milk cow^s dawn 
. lo the Mains for the use of the Baron's femily^ 
and brew small ale as a substitute for milk in Mn 
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own. To this arrangement, which was suggested 
by Saiinderdon, the Baillie readily assented, both 
from habitual deference to the family, and an 
internal consciousness that his courtesy would, 
hi some 'mode or other, be repaid tenfold. 
* The Baron hairing also retired to give some 
necessary directions, Waverley seized the op- 
portunity to ask, whether this Fergus, with the 
unpronounceable name, were the chief thief-taker 
of the district ? 

* Thief-taker !* answered Rose, laughing ; *he 
is a gentleman of great honour and consequence^ 
the chieftain of an independent branch of a pow- 
erful Highland clan, and is much respected, both 
for his own power, and that of his kUh^ kin, and 
allies.^ 

* And what has he to do with the thieves then T 
Is he a magistrate, or in the commission of 
peace V. 

* The commission of war rather, if there be 
such a thing,' said Rose ; * for he is a very un- 
quiet neighbour to his un-friends^ and keeps a 
greater following on foot than many that have 
thrice his estate. As' to his connexion with the 
thieves, that I cannot well explain ; but the bold- 
est of them will never steal a hoof from any^one 
that pays hlack-mail to Vich Ian Vohr** 

' And what is black-mail/* 

* A sort of protection:money that low-country 
gentlemen and heritors, lying near the Highlands, 
pay to some Highland chief, that he may neither 
do them harm himself, nor suffer it to be done to 
them by others; and then if your cattLe are stole, 
you have only to send him word, and he will re- 
cover them ; or it may be, he will drive away 

▼OL. I. 11 '^ 
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cows from eome- distant place, where tie has a 
quarrel, and give them to you to make up your 
loss-' 
, ^ And is this sort of Highland Jonath&n Wild 

admitled into society, and called a gentleman ?' 

< So much so, that the quarrel between my 
father and Fergus Mac'Jvor began at a coisaty 
meeting, where he wanted to take precedence ef 
all the Lowland gentlemen then present, only my 
father would not suffer iU And then he upbraid«^ 
ed my father that he was under his banner, and 

Easd him tribute ^ and my father wa» in a tower^ 
ig passion, for Baiilie Macwheeble, who manages 
^ S|iich things his oKfn way, had contrived to keep- 
^is btack^tnail a secret from him, and passed it 
iq his account for cess-^oney. And they would, 
have fought; but Fergus Mac-Ivor said, very 
gallantly, he would never raise his hand against 
a grey head that was so much respected as my 
father's.~^0 I wish, I wish they* had continued 
friends !* 

* And did you ever sec this Mr. Mac-Ivor, if 
that be his name, Miss Bradwardine V 

* No, that is not his name i and he would con- 
sider master 9l% a sort of affront, only that you 
are sen Englishman, and know bo better* But the 
Lowlanders call him, like other gentlemen, by ih^ 
name of his estate, Olennaqooich ; and theHigh* 
hnders call him Vich Ian Yohr, that is, the Scin 
of John the Great ; and we upon the hfoi^ here 
call him by both names indifferently^' 

^ I am s^raid I shall never bring my Englisli* 
loDgue to <^1 him by either one or the other.' 

^ But he IS a very polite, handsome man,' cor- 
tinued Rose ; * and his sist^ FJora is one of the 
^lost beautiful «n4^ccomplisihed young ladiesr in 
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tlih cojJtitry : she was bred irt st convent in 
Prance, and was a great friend of mine before 
this unhappy dispute* Dear Captain Waverley^ 
try your influence -wit h my father to make mat- 
ters up. I am sure this is but th# b^inmng of 
our troubles ; for Ttdley-Veolan has never been 
a safe or quiet residence when we have been at 
feud with the Highlanders. When I was a girl 
about ten, there was a skirmish fought between a 
party of twenty of them^ and my father and his 
servants, behind the Mdins ; and the bultets broke 
several panes in the north windows, they Were so 
near- Three of the Highlanders were killed^ 
and they brought them in, wrapped in their 
plaids, and laid them on the stone floor of the 
hall; and next morning their wives and daughters 
came, clapping their hands, and crying the cbro* 
naeh and shrieking, and carried away the dead 
bodies, with the pipes playing before them. I 
could not sleep for six weeks without starting^ . 
and thinking I heard these terrible cries, and saw 
the bodies lying on the steps, alt stiff and swathed 
up in their bloody tartans. But since that time 
there came a party from the garrison at Stirling, 
with a warrant fronj the Lord Justice Clerk; or 
some such great man, and took away all our 
arms ; and now, how are we to protect ourselves 
if they come down in any strength V 

Waverley could not help starting at a story ' 
which bore so much resemblance' to one of his 
own day-dreams. Here was a girl scarce seven- 
teen, the gentlest of her sex, both in temper 
and appearance, who had witnessed with hec 
own eyes such a scebe al^ he had used to 
conjure up in his imagination, as only occurring 
in ancient tinies. He felt at once the impulse of 
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curiositfy and that slight dense of ;danger which 
only serves to heighten its interest. He naight 
have said with Malvolio, ^ *'I do not now fo(d 
myself to let imagination jade me." I am actv- 
ally in the land ^ military and romantic adven- 
tures, and it only remains to be seen what will be 
my own share in them.' 

The whole circumstances now detailed con* 
cerning the state of the country, seeihed equally^ 
novel and extraordinary. He had indeed often 
heard of Highland thieveer, but had no idea of the 
systematic mode in which their depredations were 
conducted ; and that the practice was connived 
at, and even encouraged, oy many of the High- 
land chieftains, who not only found these creaghs, 
or forays, useful for the purpose of training indi- 
viduals of their clans to the practice of arms, but 
also of maintaining a wholesome terrour among 
their Lowland neighbours, and levying, as 'we 
have seen,, a tribute from' them, under colour of 
protection-money. 

Baillie Macwheeble, who soon, afterwards en- 
tered, expatiated still more at length upon the 
same topic* This honest gentleman's conversa- 
tion was so formed upon his professional practice, 
that Davie Gellatly once said his discourse was 
like a ' charge of horning.' He assured our he- 
ro, that ^ from the maist ancient times of record, 
the lawless thieves, limmers, and broken men of 
the Highlands, had been in fellowship together, 
by reason of their surnames, for the committing 
of divers thefts, reifs^ and herships upon the 
honest men of the low country, when ^ they not 
only intromitted with their whole good»^ and gear» 
corn, cattle, horse, nolt, sheep, outsight and in« 
sight, plenishing, at their wicked ple»iure, bat 
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moreover ma^e prkoners, ransomed tbem, or ceit- 
cassed fbem into. giving borrows (pledges,) to en- 
ter into captivity again : All which vas directly 
prohibited in divers parts of the Statnte Book, 
both by the act one thousand five hundred and 
sixty-seven, and various others ; the whilk sta- 
tutes, with all that had followed and might follow 
thereupon, were shamefully broken and vilipend- 
ed by the said sorners, limmers, and broken men, 
associated into fellowships for the aforesaid pur- 
poses of theft, stouth-reef, fire-raising, murther, 
rc^us mulieruniy or forcible abduction of women, 
and such like as aforesaid/ 

It seemed like a dream to Waverley that these 
deeds of violence should be familiar to men's 
minds, and currently talked of, as falling within 
the common order of things, and happening daily 
in the immediate nei^hbom*hpod, without his^ 
having crossed the .seas, and while he was y^t in 
the otherwise well-ordered island of 6reat.&ritam% 



CHAPTER XVI. 

AH UNEXPECTED ALLY APPEARS. 

Th£ Baron returned at the dinner hour, and 
had iii a great. measure recovered his composure 
and good humour. He not only confirmed the 
stories whi|ih Edward had heard from Rose and 
ISaillie Macwheeble, but added many anecdotes 
from his own experience, concerning the state of 
the Highlands and their inhabitants. The chiefi^f 
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he pronounced to be, in general, gentjemen of great 
honour and high -pedigree, whose word was ac- 
coanted as a law by all those of their own sept 
or clan. *It did not indeed,'^ he said, 'become 
them, as had occurred in late instances, to pro^ 
pone their prosapittj a lineage which rested for 
the most part on the vain and fond rhimes of their 
Seannachies or BkairdSf as aeqniponderant with 
the evidence of ancient charters and royal grants 
of antiquity, conferred upon distingaisted houses 
in the low country by divers Bcotisb monirchs ; 
nevertheless, such was their, otUrecuidance and 
presumption, as to undervalue ^ose who possess- 
ed such evidents, as if they held their lands in a 
sheep's skin.* 

This, by the way, pretty well explained the 
cause of quarrel between the Baron and his, High- 
land ally. But he went on to state so many cu- 
rias particulars concerning the manners, customs, 
and^ habits, of tjiis patriarchal race, that Edward's 
curiosity became highly interested, and he in- 
quired whether it were possible to make with safety 
an excursion into the neighbouring Highlands, 
whose dusky barrier of mountains had already 
excited his wish to penetrate beyond them. The 
Baron assured his guest that nothing would be 
"more easy, providing this quarrel were first made 
up, since he could himself give him letters to many 
of the distinguished chiefs, who would receive him 
with the utmost courtesy and hospitality. 

While they were on this .topic, the door sud- 
denly opened, and, ushered by Saunders Saun- 
der^oD, a Highlander, fully armed ai|^ equipped, 
entered the apartment. Had it not been that 
Saunders acted the part of master of the ceremo- 
nies to'this martial apparition, without appearing 
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to deviate from his usual composure, and that 
neither Mr. Bradwardine nor Rose exhibited any 
emotion, £dfrard would certainly have thought 
the intrusion hostile. As it was, he started at 
the sight of what he had not yet happened to see, 
a mountaineer in his full national costume. The 
individual Gael was a stout dark man of low sta- 
ture, the ample folds of whose. plaid added to the 
appearance of strength which h^s person exhi* 
bited. The short kilt, or petticoat, showed his , 
sinewy and clean-made limbs ; the goat-skin purse, 
flanked by the usual defences, a dirk and steel- 
wrought pistol, hung before him ; his bonnet had 
a short feather, which indicated his claim to be 
treated as a Diiibhe-Wassell, or sort of gentleman; 
a broad sword dangled by his side, a target hung 
upon his shoulder, and a long Spanish fowling- 
piece occupied one ^f his hands. With the other 
hand he polled off his bonnet, and the Baron, who 
well knew their customs, and the proper mode of 
addressing them, immediately said, with an air of 
dignity, but without rising, and much, as Edward 
thought, in the manner of a prince receiving an 
embassy, ^Welcome, Evan Dhu Maccombich, 
what news from Fergus Mac-Ivor Vich Ian Vohr?' 
* Fergus Mac-Ivor Vich Ian Vohr,' said the 
ambassador, in good English, ^ greets you 
well. Baron of Bradwardine and Tully-Veo- 
lan, and is sorry there has been a thick 
cloud interposed between you and him, which 
has kept you from seeing and considering 
the friendship and alliances that have been 
between your houses and forbears of old; and 
he prays y^ that the cloud may pass away, and 
that things may be as they have been heretofore 
between the clan Ivor and the house of Brad- . 
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wardine, when there was au egg between them 
for a flint, and a knife for a sword* And he ex- 
pects you will also say, you are sorry for the 
cloud, and no man shall hereafter ask whether it 
descended from the hill to the valley, or rose 
from the valley to the hill ; for they never struck 
with the scabbard who did not receive with the 
sword, and wo to him who would lose his friend 
for the stormy cloud of a spring morning.^ 

To this the Baron of Bradwardine answered 
with suitable dignity, that he knew the chief of 
Glan Ivor to be a well-wisher to the King^ and 
he was sorry there should have been a cloud \>e- 
tween him and any gentleman of such sound prin- 
ciples, ^ for when folks are banding together, feer 
ble is he who hath no brother.' 

This appearing perfectly satisfactory, that the 
peace between these august persons might be du- 
ly solemnized, the Baron ordered a stoup of us- 
quebaugh, and, filling a glass, drank to the health 
and prosperity of Mac-Ivor of Glennaquoicb ; 
upon which the Celtic ambassador, to requite his 
politeness, turned down a mighty bumper of the 
same generous liquor, seasoned with his good 
wishes to the house of Bradwardine. 

Having thus ratified the preliminaries of the 
general treaty of pacification, the envoy retired 
to adjust with Mr. Macwheeble some subdrdinate 
articles, with which it was not thought necessary 
to trouble the Baron. These probably referred 
to the discontinuance of the subsidy, and appa- 
rently the Baillie found means io satisfy their 
ally without sufiering his master to ^ippose that 
his dignity was compromised. At least, it is 
certain, that after the plenipotentiaiies had drunk 
n bottle of brandy in single drams^ which seemed 
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to have no more effect upon such seasoned ves- 
sels, than if it had been poured upon the iji^ro 
bears at the top of the avenue, Evan Dhu Mac- 
combich having possessed himself of all the in- 
formation which he could procure respecting the 
robbery of the preceding night, declared his in- 
tention to set off immediately in pursuit of the 
cattle, which he pronounced to be * no that far 
off ; they have broken the bone,' he observed, , 

*but have had no time to suck the marrow.' 

Our hero, who had attended Evan Dhu du- 
ring his perquisitions, was much stfuck with the 
ingenuity which he; displayed in collecting in- 
formation, and the precise and poihted conclu- 
sions which he drew from it. Evaii Dhu, on 
his part, was obviously flattered wijh the atten- 
tion of Waverley, the interest he seemed to take 
in his inquiries, and his curiosity about the cus- 
toms and scenery of the Highlands. Without 
much ceremony he invited Edward to accompa- 
ny him oa a short walk of ten or fifteen mile« into 
the mountains, and see the place where the cat- 
tle were conveyed to ; adding, * If it be as Psup- 
pose, you never saw such a place in your life, 
nor ever will, unless you go with me or the like 
of me.' 

Our hero, feeling his curiosity considerably 
excited by the idea of visiting the den of a High- 
land Cacus, took however the precaution to in- 
quire if his guide might be trusted. He was as- 
sured that the invitation would on no account 
have been given had there been the least danger, 
and that nil he had to apprehend was a little fa- 
tigue ; and as Evan proposed he should pass a 
daj at his chieftain's house in returning, where 
he ttrould be sure of good accommodation iind an 
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excellent welcome, there seemed Dotbing Ver j 
foiifnidable in the task he undertook. Bose, in- 
deed, turned pale when, she heard of it ; but her 
father, who loved the spirited curiosilj of hb 
young friend, did not attempt to damp it hy an 
alarm of danger which really did not exist, and a 
knapsack, with a few necessaries, being bound 
on the shoulders of a sort of deputy gamekeep* 
er, our hero set forth ' with a fowling-piece in his 
hand, accompanied by his new friend Evan Dhu, 
and followed by the gamekeeper aforesaid, and 
by two wild Highlanders, the attendants of An- 
gus, one of whom had upon his shoulder a hatch- 
et at the end of a pole, called a Locbaber axe, 
and the other a long ducking gun. Evan, upon 
Edward's inquiry, gave him to understand, that 
this martial escort was by no means necessary as 
a guard, but merely^ as he said, drawing up and 
adjusting his plaid with an air of dignity, that he 
might appear decently at Tully-Veolan, and as 
Vich Ian Vohr's foster-brother ought to do. 
' Ah J if you- Saxon Duinhe-wassal (English 
gentleman) saw but the chief himself with his 
tail on r 

* With his tail on V echoed Edward in some 
surprise. 

*Yes — that is, with all his usual followers 
when he visits those of the same rank. There 
is,' he continued, stopping and drawing himself 
proudly up, while he counted upon his fingers 
the several officers of his chief's retinue ; * there 
is his hanchman^ or right-hand man, then his 
bhaird^ or poet ; then his bladierror orator, to 
make harangues to the great folks whom he vis- 
its ; then his gilly-morty or armour bearer, to 
carry his sword, and target, and. his. gun ; ilien 
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his gilly^casfiue^ who carries him on his back 
through the sikes and 'brooks ; then his gilly- 
comstrainey to lead his horse by the bridle in 
steep and difficult paths ^ then his gillie'trushr 
arnishj to carry his knapsack ; and the piper 
and the piper's man, and it may be a dozen 
young lads beside, that have no business, but are . 
just boys of the belt to follow the laird, and do 
his honour's bidding.' 

* And does your master regularly maintain all 
these men ?' 

* All these ? aye, and many a fair head beside, 
that would not ken where to lay itself, but for 
the mickle barn at Gfennaquoich.' 

With similar tales of the grandeur of the chief 
in peace and war, Evan Dhu beguiled the way 
till they approached more closely those huge 
mountains which Edward had hitherto only seen 
at a distance. It was towards evening as they 
entered one of the tremendous passes which af- 
ford communication between the high and low 
country; the path, which was extremely steep 
and rugged, winded up a chasm between two tre- 
mendous rocks, following the passage which a 
foaming stream, that brawled far below, appeared 
to have worn for itself in the course of ages. A 
few slanting beams of the sun, which was now 
setting, reached the water in its darksome bed, 
and shewed it partially, chafed by an hundred 
rockS) and broken by an hundred falls. The 
descent from the path to the stream was a mere 
precipice, with here and there a projecting frag- 
ment of granite, or a scathed tree, which had 
warped its twisted roots into the fissures of the 
rock. On the right hand, the mountain ros^ 
9hoYe the path with almost equal inaccessibjUty 
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but the hill on the opposrte side displayed a 
'shroud of copsewpod, with which some pines 
were intermingled. 

^ This,' said Evan, ^ is the pass of Ballj 
Brougb, which was kept in former times bj ten 
of the clan Donnochie against a hundred of the 
low country carls. The graves of the slain are 
still to be seen in that litHe corri, or bottom, on 
the opposite side of the burn — if your eyes are 
good you may see the green specks among the 
heather. — See, there is an earn, which you south- 
rons caH an eagle — ^you have no such birds as 
that in England — he is going to fetch his supper 
from the laird of Bradwardine's braes, but I'll 
send a slug after him.' 

He fired his piece accordingly, but missed the 
superb nionarch of the feathered tribes, who, 
without noticing the attempt to annoy him, con- 
tinued his majestic flight to the southward. A 
thousand birds of prey, hawks, kites, carrion 
crows, and ravens, disturbed ^ from the lodgings 
which they had just taken up for the evening, 
rose at the report of the gun, and mingled their 
hoarse and discordant notes with the echoes 
which replied to it, and with the roar of the 
mountain cataracts. Evan, a little disconcerted 
at having missed his mark, when he meant to 
have displayed peculiar dexterity, covered his 
confusion by whistling* part of a pibroch as he 
reloaded his piece, and proceeded in silence up 
the pass. 

It issued in a narrow glen, between two moun* 
tains, both very lofty and covered with heath. 
The brook continued to be their companion, and 
they advanced up its mazes, crossing them occa- 
sionally, on which occasions Evan Dhu uniform^ 
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\j offered the assistance ^f his attendants to car- 
ry ovei' Edward ; but our hero, who had been 
always a tolerable pedestrian, declined the ac- 
commodation, and obviously rose in his guide's 
opinion, by shewing that he did not fear wet- 
ting his feet. Indeed he was anxious, so far as 
he could without affectation, to remove the opi- 
nion which Evan seemed to entertain of the effe- 
minacy of the Lowlanders, and particularly of the 
English. 

Through the gorge of this glen they found acr 
cess to a black bog, of tremendous extent, fuU of 
large pit-holes, which they traversed wilh great 
difficulty and some danger, by tracks which no 
one but a Highlander could have followed. The 
path itself, or rather the portion of more solid 
ground on which the travellers half walked, half 
waded, was rough, broken, and in many places^ 
quaggy and unsound. Sometimes the ground 
was so completely unsafe, that it was necessary 
to spring from one hillock to another, the space 
between being incapable of bearing thv human 
weight. This was an easy matter to the High- 
landers, who wore thin-soled brogues fit for the 
purpose, and moved with a peculiar springing 
step ; but Edward began to find the exercise, to 
which he was unaccustomed, more fatiguing than- 
he expected. The lingering twilight served to 
shew them through this Serbonian bog, but de- 
sertedihem ahnost totally at the bottom of a steep- 
and stony hill, which it was the travellers' next 
toilsome task to ascend. The night, however^ 
wai? pleasant, not dark; and Waverley, calling up 
mental energy to support personal fatigue, heid 
on his march gallantly, though envying m his 
heart his Highland attendants, who contimie<J, 
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without a symptom of abated vigour, the rapid 
and swinging pace, or rather trot, which, accord- 
ing to his computation, had already brought them 
fifteen miles upon their journey. 

After crossing the* mountain, and descending 
on the other side towards a black wood, Evan 
Dku held some conference with his Highland at* 
tendants, in consequence of which Edward^s 
baggage was shifted from the shoulders of the 
game-keeper to that of one of the gillieSf and' 
the former was sent off with the other mountsnn- 
eer in a dii'ection different from that of the three 
remaining travellers. On asking the meaning of 
this separation, Waverley was told that the Low- 
lander must go to a hamlet about three miles off 
fpr the night ; for unless it was some very par-» 
ticular friend, Donald Bean Lean, the worthy 
person whom they supposed to be possessed of 
the cattle, did not much approve of strangers ap- 
proaching his retreat* This seemed reasonable, 
and silenced a qualm of suspicion which canle 
across Edward's mind, when he saw himself, at 
such a place and such an hour, deprived of his only 
Lowland con;ipani'on. And Evan immediately 
afterwards added, ^ that indeed he himself had 
better get forward, and announce their approach 
to Donald Bean Lean, as the arrival of a sidier 
roy (red soldier) might otherwise be a disagireea- 
ble surprise.^ And without waiting for an answer, 
in jockey phrase, he trotted out, and putting 
himself to^ a very round pace, was out of sight in 
an instanti 

Waverley was now left to his own meditations, 
for his attendant with the battle-axe spoke very" 
little English. They were traversing a Ihick^ 
and, as it seemed, an endless wood of pines, and 
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consequently the path was altogether undiscerni- 
ble io the murky darkness which surrounded 
them. \The Highlander, however, seemed to 
trace it by instinct, without the hesitation of a mo-* 
ment, and Edward followed his footsteps as close 
as he could. 

AQer journeying a considerable time In silence, 
lie could not help asking, 'Was it far to the end 
of their journey V 

* Ta cove was tree, four mile ; but as Duinh^* 
wassal was a wee taiglit, Donald could, tat is, 
might — ^would — ^shquld send ta curragh.' 

This couTcyed no information. The curragk 
which was promised might be a man, a horse, a 
cart, or chaise ; and no more could be got from 
the man with the baUle-axe but a repetition of 
* Aich aye ! ta curragh.' 

But in a short time Edward began to conceive 
his meaning, when, issuing from the wood, he 
found himself on the banks of a large river or 
lake, where his conductor gave him to^nderstand 
they must sit down for a little while. The moon, 
which now began to rise, shelved obscurely the 
expanse of water which spread before them, and 
the shapeless and indistinct forms of mountains, 
with which it ipeemed to be surrounded. The 
cool, and yet mild air of the summer night, re- 
freshed Waverley after his rapid and toilsome 
walk ; and the perfume which it wafted from the 
birch trees, bathed in the evening dew, was ex- 
quisitely fragrant. 

He had now time to give himself up io the full 
romance of his situation* Here « he sate on the 
banks of an unknown lake, under the guidance of 
a wild native, whose language was unknown to 
him, on a visit to the den of some renowned or 
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law, a second Robin Hood perhaps^ or Adam o' 
Gordon, and that at deep midnight, through scenes 
of difficultj and toil, separated from his attendant, 
left by his guide : — ^what a fund of circuoastances 
for the exerciste of a romantic imagination, and all 
enhanced by the solemn feeling of uncertainty at 
least, if not of danger ! The only circumstance 
which assorted ill with the rest was the cause of 
his journey — the Baron's milk cows ! this de- 
grading incidentTie kept in the back-ground. • 

While wrapt in these dreams of imagination, 
his companion gently touched him, and, pointing 
in a direction nearly straight across the lake, said, 
* Yon's ta cove/ A small point of light was seen 
to twinkle in the direction in which he pointed, 
and, gradually increasing in size and lustre, seem- 
ed to flicker lik6 a meteor upon the verge of the 
horizon. While Edward watched this phenom- 
enon, the distant dash of oars was heard. The 
measured splash arrived near and more near, and 
presently a loud whistle was heard in the same 
direction. His friend with the battle-axe imme- 
diately whistled clear and shrill, in reply to the 
signal, and a boat, manned with four or five High- 
landers, pushed for a little inlet, near which Ed- 
ward was seated. He advanced to meet them 
with his attendant, was immediately assisted into 
the boat by the officious attention of two moun- 
taineers, and had no sooner seated himself than 
they resumed their oars, and begaiHo-vow across 
the lake with great rapidity. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

THE HOLD OF A HIGHLAND ROBBER. 

The party preserved sile«ce, interrupted only 
by the monotonous and murmured chaunt of a 
Gaelic song, sung in a kind of low recitative by 
the steersn^an, and by the dash of the oars, which 
the notes seemed to regulate, as they dipped to 
them in cadence* The light, which they now 
approached more nearly, assumed a broader, red- 
der, and more irregular splendour. It appeared 
plainly to be a large fire, but whether kindled 
upon an island or the main-land, Edward could 
not determine. As he saw it, the red glaring orb 
seemed to rest on the very surface of the lake 
itself, and resembled the fiery vehicle in which 
the Evil Genius of an oriental tale traverses land 
and sea. They approached nearer, and the light 
of the fire sufSced to shew that it was kindled at 
the bottom of a huge dark crag or rock, rising ab- 
ruptly from the very edge of the water ; its front, 
changed by the reflection to dusky red, formed a 
strange, arid even awful contrast to the banks 
around, which were from time to time faintly and 
partially enlightened by pallid moonlight. 

The boat now neared the shore, and Edward 
could discover that this large fire, amply supplied 
with branches 'of pine-wood by two figures, who, 
in the red reflection of its light, appeared like 
demons, was kindled in the jaws of a lofty cavern, 
into which an inlet from the lake seemed to ad- 
vance ; and he conjectured, which was indeed 
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true, that the fire bad been kindled as a beacon to 
the boatmen on their return. They rowed right 
for the mouth of the cave, and then shipping 
their oars, permitted the boat to enter with the 
impulse which it had received. The skiflf passed 
the little point, or platform, oT rocjt on which the 
fire was blazing, and running about -two boats 
length farther, stopped where the cavern, for it 
was already arched overhead, ascended from tjic 
water by five or six broad ledges of rock, so easy 
and regular that they might be termed natural 
steps. At^his moment a quantity of water, was 
suddenly flung upon the fire, which sunk with a 
hissing noise, and with it disappeaied the light it 
had hitherto afforded- Four or five active arms 
lifted Waverley out of the boat, placed him on 
his feet, and almost carried him into the recesses 
of the cave. He made a few paces in darkness, 
guided in this manner; and- advancing towards a 
hum of voices, which seemed to sound from the 
centre of the rock, at an acute turn Donald Bean 
Lean and his whole establishment were before his 
eyes. 

The interiour of the cave,which here rose very 
high, was illuminated by torches made of jpine- 
tree, which emitted a bright and bickering light, 
attended by a strong, though not unpleasant 
odour. Their light was assisted by the red glare 
of a large charcoal fire, round which were seated 
five or six armed Highlanders, while others were 
indistinctly seen couched on their plaids, in the 
more remote recesses of the cavern. In one large 
aperture, which the robber fajcetiously called his 
spence (or pantry,) there hung by the heels the 
carcasses of a sheep or ewe, and two cqws, lately 
slaughtered. The principal inhabitant of this siiL- 
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gular mansion, attended by Bvaii Dhu as master 
of ceremonies, came forward to meet his guest, 
totally different in appearance and manner from 
what his imagination had anticipated. The pro- 
fession which he followed — the wilderness in 
wbich he dwelt— ^the wHd warriour forms that sur- 
rounded him,were all calculated to inspire terrour. 
From such accompaniments, Waverley prepared 
himself to meet a stern, gigantic, ferocious figure, 
such as Salvador would have chosen to be the 
central object of a group of banditti. 

Donald Bean Lean was the very reverse of all 
these. He. was thin in person and low in stature, 
with light sandy-coloured hair and small pale fea- , 
tures, from which he derived his agnomen of jBean, 
or white ; and although his form was light, well 
proportioned, and active, he appeared, on the 
whole, rather a diminutive and insignificant figure. 
He had served in some inferiour capacity in the 
French urmy, and in order to receive his English 
visiter in great form, and probably meaning, in 
his way to pay him a compliment, he had laid 
aside the Highland dress for the time, to put on 
an old blue and red uniform, and a feathered hat, 
in which he was far from shofring to advantage, 
and indeed looked so incongruous, compared with 
all around him, that Waverley would have been 
tempted to laugh, had laughter been either civil 
or safe. He received Captain Waverley with a 
profusion of French politeness and Scottish hos- 
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he bestowed great applause, to which Waverley 

judged it prudent to make a very general reply. 
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Being placed at a conTenient distitnce from the 
charcoal fire, the heat of which the season render- 
ed oppressive, a strapping Highland damsel placed ' 
before Waverley, Evan, and Donald Bean, three 
cogues, or wooden vessels, composed of staves 
and hoops, containing imrighy a sort of strong 
soup made out of a particular part of the inside 
f}{ the beeves/ After this refreshment, which, 
though coarse, fatigue and hunger rendered pala* 
table, steaks, roasted on the coals,. were supplied 
in liberal abundance^ and disappeai-ed before 
Evan Dhu and their host with a promptitude that 
seemed like magic, and astonished Waverley, 
•who was much puzzled to reconcile their voracity 
with what he had heard of 'the abstemiousness 
df the Highlanders. He was ignorant that this 
abstinence was with the lower ranks only com* 
pulsory, and that, like some animals of prey, 
those who practise it were usually gifted with 
the power of indemnifying themselves -to good 
purpose, when chance threw plenty in their way. 
The whisky came forth in abundance to crown 
the cheer. The Highlanders drank it«copiously 
and undiluted ; but Edward, having , mixed a lit- 
tle with water, did jiot find it so palatable as to 
invite him to repeat the draught. Their host 
bewailed himself exceedingly that he could offer 
him no wine : * Had he but known four-and-twenty 
hours before, he would have had some had it been 
within the circle of forty miles round him. But 
no gentleman could do more to shew his sense of 
the honour of a visit from another, than to offer 
him the best cheer his house afforded. Where 
there are no bushes there can be no huts, and 
the way of those you live with is that you must 
follow.' 
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He went on regretting^ to Eyan Dhu (he death 
of an aged man, Donnacha an Ararigh, or Dun- 
can with the Cap, ' a %](ted seer,' who foretdld, 
through the second sight, visiters of every de- 
scription who haunted their dwelling, whe/her as 
friends or foes* 

* Is* not. his son Malcolm taishafr (B.seerV) 
asked Evan. 

* Nothing erpal to his father,' replied Donald 
Bean. ,* He told us the other day we were to 
see a great gentleman riding on a horse, and there 
came nobody that whole day but Shemus Beg, 
the blind harper, with his dog. Another time he 
advertised us of a wedding, and behold it proved 
a funeral ; and on the creagh, when he foretold 
to us we should bring home a hundred head of 
horned cattle, we gripped nothing but a fat baillie 
of Perth.' 

From this discourse he passed to the political 
•and military state of the country ; and Waverley 
was astonished, and even alarmed, to find a per- 
son of this description so accurately acquainted 
with the strength of the various garrisons and 
regiments quartered North of the Tay. He 
e\^en mentioned the exact number of recruits who 
had joined Waverley's troop from his uncle's 
estate, and observed they were pretty merif 
meaning not handsome, but stout warlike fellows. 
He put Waverley in mind of one pr two minute 
circumstances which had happened at a generai 
review of the regiment, which satisfied him that 
the robber had been an eye-witness of it ; and 
Evan Dhu having by this time rehired from the 
conversation, and wrapped himself up in hi^ plaid 
to take some repose, Donald asked Edward in a 
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very sigDificant manner, whether he had nothing 
particular to say to biin. 

Waveriey, surprised imd somewhat startled at 
this question from such a character, answered he 
had no motive in visiting him but curiosity to see 
his extraordinary place of residence. Donald 
Bean Lean looked him steadily in the {kce for an 
instant, and then said, with a significant nod, 
* You might as well have confided in me ; I am 
as much worthy of trust as either the Baron of 
Bi*adwardine of Vich Ian Vohr : — ^but you ^re 
equally welcome to my house.' 

Waveriey felt an involuntary, shudder creep 
over him at the mysterious language held by this 
outlawed and lawless bandit, which, in despite ^ 
his attempts to master it, deprived him of the 
power to ask the meaning of his insinuatiQns. A 
heath pallet, with the flowers stuck uppermost^ 
had been prepared for him in a recess of the cave, 
and here, covered With such spare plaids as could 
be mustered, he lay for some time watching the 
motions of the other inhabitants of the cavern. 
Small parties of two or three entered or left the 
place without any other ceremony than a few 
Words in Gaelic to the principal outlaw, and when 
he fell asleep, to a tall Highlander who acted as 
his lieutenant, and seemed to keep watch during 
l)is repose. Those who entered, seemed to have 
returned from some excursion^ of which they re- 
ported the success, and went ^without farther 
f:eremony to the larder, where cutting with their 
dirks their rations from the carcasses which were 
there suspended, they proceeded to broil and 
eat them at their own time and leisure. ^The 
liquor was under stricter regulation, being served 
out either by Donald himself^ his lieuteniuit, or 
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ikt strapping Highland girl aforesaid, who was 
the only female that appeared* The allowance 
<rf whisky, however, would have appeared prodi- 
^1 to any but Highlanders, who, living entirely 
IB the open air, and in a very moist climate, can 
consume great quantities of ardent spirits, witli- 
out the usual baneful effects either upon the 
brain or constitution. 

At length the fluctuating groups began to 
awim before the eyes of our Aero as they gradu- 
ally closed ; nor did he re-open them till the 
morning sun was high on the lake without, though 
there was but a faint and glimmering twilight in 
the recesses of Uaimh an Ri; or the King's ca- 
vern, as the abode of Donald B^n Lean was 
proudly dejMmibated. 



CHAPTER XVni. 

WAYBRLBV PEOCEEDS 09 BIS JOURNEY. 

When Edward had collected his scattered 
recollectiojD, he was surprised to observe^ the 
earem totally deserted. Having arisen and pi|t 
his dress in some order, he looked more accu- 
rately around him, but all was still solitary. If 
it had not been for the decayed brands of the 
"fire, now sunk into grey ashes, and the remnants 
of the festival, consisting of bones half burned 
apd half gnawed, and an empty keg or two,_there 
remained no traces of Donald and his band* 
When Waverley sallied forth to the entrwce of 
the jcave, he j^rceived that the point of rock, or 
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which remamed the mark of last night's beacoih 
was accessible by a small path» either natural^ ot 
roughly hewn in the rock, along the little inlet of 
water which ran a few yards up into the cavern^ 
where, as in a wet-dock, the skiff which brought 
him there the night before, was still lying moor* 
.«d. . When he reached the smalt projecting plat- 
form on which the beacon had been established^ 
he would have believed his farther progress by 
land impossible, only that it was scarce probable 
that the inhabitants of the cavern had not some 
mode of issuing from it otherwise than by the 
lake. Accordingly, he soon observed one or two 
shelving steps, or ledges «of rock, at the very ex- 
tremity of the little platform ; and making use of 
them as a staircase, he clambered by their means 
aroond the projecting shoulder of the crag on 
which the cavern opened, and, descending with 
some difficulty on the other side, he thus gained 
the wild and precipitous shores of a Highland 
loch, about four miles in length, and a mile and a 
half over, surrounded by heathy and savage 
mountains, on the crests of whieh the morning 
mist was still sleeping. * 

Looking back to the place from which he 
came, he could not help admiring the address 
which had adopted a retreat of such seclusion 
and secrecy. The rock, round the shoulder of 
which he had turned by a few imperceptible 
notches, that barely afforded place fot theifoot* 
seemed, in looking back upon it, a huge preci- 
pice, which barred all farther passage by the 
edge of the lake in that direction. There could 
be no possibiiity, the breadth -of the lake con- 
sidered, of descrying the entrance of the narrow 
and low'browed cave from the other side ^ so that 
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DdesB ibe retreat liad been songht for with boats 
upon the lake, or discloned by treachery, it might 
be a safe and secret residence to its garrison so 
long as thej were supplied with provisions. 
Having satisfied his curiosity in these particalars, 
Waverlej looked around for JBvan Dhu and his 
attendant, who, he rightly judged, would be at* 
no great distance, whatever might have become 
of Donald Bean Lean and his party, whose mode 
of Kk was, of course, liable to sudden migrations 
of abode. Accordingly, at the distance of about 
half a mile, he beheld a Highlander (Kvan appa- 
rehtfy) angling in the lake, with another attending 
him, whom, from the weapon which he shoulder- 
ed, he recognised for his friend with the battle-- 
axe. 

Much nearer to the mouth of the cave he heard 
the notes of a lively Gaelic song, guided by which, 
in a sunny recess, shaded by a glittering birch- 
tree, and carpeted with a bank of firm white 
sand,' he found the damsel of the cavern, whose 
lay had already reached him, busy, to the best of 
her power, in arranging to advantage a morning 
repastof milk, eggs, barley bread, fresh butter, 
and ' honeycomb. The poor girl had made a 
circuit of four miles that morning in search of 
the eggs, of ^e meal which baked her cakes, 
and of the other materials of the breakfast, being 
all delicacies which she had to beg or borrow 
from distant cottagers. The followers of Donald 
Bean Lean used little food except tte fte«h 
of the animals which they drove away from \be 
Lowlands ; bread itself was a delicacy EeWota 
thought of, because hard to be obtained, and a^v 
the domestic accojnmodations of x«»f > poiAlTy* 
butter, &c. were out of the qaestioa m ibis 
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Scj^thian camp. Yet it must not be 'dmitted, 
that although' Alice had occupied a part of tbe 
morning in providing thotte accommodatiofls for 
her guest which the cavern did not a&brd, &he 
had secured time also to arrange her own person 
in her best trim* • Her finery was verj simple. 
A short russet-cotoured jacket, and a petticoat, 
of scanty longitude, was' her whole dress ; but 
these were clean, an9 neatly arranged. A piece 
of scarlet embr6idered cloth, called the snood, 
confined her hair, which fell over it in a profu- 
sion of riy^i dark curls. The scarlet ptaid, which 
foruted part of her ikess, wa» laid aside, th9t it 
might not impede her activity in attending the 
rflranger* I should forget Alice's proudest oroa- 
ment, were I to omit mentioning a pair of gold 
ear-rings, and a golden rosary which her father 
(fetr she was the daughter of Donald Bean Lean) 
had brought from France, the plunder probaUy 
of some battle or storm. , 

Her form, though rather farge for her years, 
was very well proportioned, and her demeanour 
had a natural and rustic grace, with nothing of 
the sheepishness of an ordinary peasants The 
smiles, displaying a row of teeth of ex^uis'te 
whiteness, and the laughing eyes, with which, 
in dumb show, she gave Waverlgythat morning 
greeting which she wanted English words to ex- 
press, might have been interpreted by a cox- 
comb, or perhaps a young soldier, who, without 
being such, was conscious of a handsome^ per- 
son, as meant to Convey more than tho coiir- 
tesy of a hostess.. Nor do I take it upon me to 
say that the little wild mountaineer would have 
.welcomed any staid old gentleman advanced in 
life, the Baron of Bradwardine, for. example, with 
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the cheerful pains which she bestowed upon 
Edward's accommodation. She seemed eager 
to place him by the meal which she had so se- 
dulously arranged, and to which she now added 
a few bunches of cranberries, gathered in an 
adjacent morass. Having had the satisfaction of 
seeing him seated at his breakfast, sh4g placed her- 
self demurely upon a stone at a few yards d'> 
tance, and appeared to watch with great com- 
placency for some opportunity of serving him. 

Evan and his attendant now returned slowljf 
along the beach, the latter bearing a large salmon- 
trout, the produce of the morning's sport, toge- 
ther with the angling-rod, while Evan strolled 
forward with an easy,«elf-satisfied, and important 
gait towards the spot where Wavcrley was so 
agreeably employed at the breakfast-table. After 
morning greetings had passed on both sidesy^and 
Evan, looking at Waverley, had said something 
in Gaelic to Alice, which made her laugh, yet 
colour up to the eyes, through a complexion 
well embrowned by sun and wind, Evan inti- 
mated his commands that the fish should be 
•prepared for breakfast. A spark from the lock 
of his pistol produced a lighf, and a few withered 
fir branches were quickly in ilame, and as speedi- 
ly reduced to hot embers, on which the trout 
was broiled in large slices. To crown the repast, 
Evan produced from the pocket of his short jer- 
kin a large scallop shell, and from under the folds 
of his plaid, a ram's horn full of whisky. Of 
this he took a copious dram, observing, he had 
already taken his morning with Donald Bea» 
Lean, before his departure ; he offered the sa^^ 
cordial to Alice and to Edward, which they 
declined. With the bounteous air of a 
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Evan ibeii proffered the scallop to DiigaU Mabo- 
ny'f his attendanti who, without waiting to be 
asked a second time, drank it off with great gusto. 
Evan then prepared to move towards the boat, ib' 
viting Waverley to attend him. Meanwhile Alice 
had made up in a small basket what «he thought 
worth removing, and flii^ng her plaid around 
ji^r, she advanced up to Edward, and, with tiie 
utmost simplicity, taking hold of his faaiid^ offer- 
ed her cheek to his salute, dropping at the same 
*time, her little courtesy. Evan, who was esteem- 
ed a. wag among the mountain fair, advanced, as- 
if to secure a similar favour, but Alice, snatching 
up her basket, escaped up the rocky bank as 
fleetly as a deer, and, turning round and laughing* 
called somefthing out to him in OaeHc, which he 
answered in the same tone and language ; then 
waving her hand to Edward, she resumed her 
road, and was soon lost among the thickets, 
though they continued for some time to hear her 
lively carol, as she proceeded gayly on her 
solitary journey. 

They now again entered the gorge of the ca> 
vern, and stepping into the boat, the Highlander 

Eushed off, and taking advantage of the morning 
reeze, hoisted a clumsy sort of sail, while Evan 
assumed the helm, directing their course, as it 
appeared to Edward, rather higher up the lake 
than towards the place o( his embarkation oh the 
preceding night. As they glided along the silver 
mirror, Evan opened the conversation with a 
panegyric upon Alice, who^ he said, was both 
canny and fendy ; and was, to the boot ^ all 
that, the best dancer of a strathspey in the whole . 
strath. Edward assented to her praises so far 
as be understood them, y^i eould not lielp>egret- 
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tlug that ehe was coQdeii)9ed to suclT a perilous 
and dismal life. 

' Oich i for that/ said Evan, ' there is nothing 
in Perthshire that she need want, if she ask her 
father tofetch it, unless it is too hot or too 
heavy.' 

^ But to be the daughter of a cattle-stealer,^— a 
comtmon thief !* 

* Common thief ! — No such thing ; Donald 
Bean Lean never lifled less than a drove in his 
life.' 

* Do you call him an ttncommon thief, then V 

* No — ^ho that steals a cow from a poor widow, 
or a stirk from a cottar, is a thief ; he that lifts ^ 
drove from a Safenach laird is a gentleman-dro- 
ver. And, besides, to take a tree from the for- 
est, a salmon from the river, a deer from the hill, 
or a cow from a Lowland strath, is wh^t no High- 
lander need ever think shame upon.' 

* But what cai^ this end in, were he taken in 
such an appropriation V 

* To be s^re he would die for the law^ as ma- 
ny a pretty tqan has done before him.' 

' Die for the law !' 

* Aye ; that is, with the law, or by the law ; 
be strapped up on the kind gallows of Crieff, 
where his father died, and his goodsire died, and 
where^ I hope, he'll live to die himsell, if he's- not 
shot, or slashed, in a cr«ag*fc.' 

< You hope such a death for your friend^ 

Evan?' 

<And that do I e'en; would you have mc 
wish him to die on a bundle of wet straw in yon 
den of his, like a mangy tyke V 

* But what becomes of Alice, then V 
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< Trotby if such &n accident were to bajipeii, 
as her father would not need her. help any longer, 
I ken nought to hinder me to marry her mjsell.' 

* Gallantly resolved/ said Edward-; — ^^ bat, in 
the mean while, Evan, what has your falher-in* 
law (that shall be, if he have the good fortune 
<o be hanged) done with the Baron's cattle V 

' Oich,' answered Evan, * they were all trudg- 
ing before your lad and Allan Kennedy^ before 
the sun blinked ower Ben-Lawers this morning ; 
and they'll be in the pass of Bally-Brougfa by 
this time, in their way back to the parks of Tnl- 
ly-Veolan, all but two, that were unhappily 
slaughtered before I got last night to Uaimfa aif 
Ri.' • 

* And where are we going, Evan, if I may be 
so bold as to ask V said Waverley. 

* Where would ye be ganging, but to the laird's 
own house of Glennaquoich? Ye would not think 
to be in his country without going to see him. 
It would be as much as a man's life's worth.' 

< And are we far from Olennaqnoich V 

'But five bits of miles ; and Vicfa Ian Yohr 
will meet us.' 

In about haH* an hotnr they reached the upper 
end of the lake, where, after luiding Waverlej, 
the two Highlanders drew the boat into a Sttle 
creek among thick flags and reeds, where it lay 
perfectly concealed. The oars they put in an- 
other place of concealment, both for the use of 
Donald Bean Lean probably, when his occasions 
should next bring him to that place. 

The trarellers pursued for some time a de- 
lightful opening into the hills, down which a little 
brook found its way to the lake. When they 
had pursued their walk a short dUtance, Waver- 
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ley •renewed fak questions about their host of the 
cavern. 

* Does he alwajs reside in that cave V 

* Outy no ! it's past the skill of man to tell 
where he's to be found at all times : there's not 
a dem nook, or cove, or corri, in the whole coun- 
Irj, that he's not acquainted with.' 

< And do others beside your master shelter 
him?' 

, * My master ? — My master is in Heaven,' an- 
swered £van> haughtily ; and then immediately 
assuming his usual civility of manner, * but you 
meati my chief; now he does not shelter Donald 
Bean Lean, nor any that are like him, he only 
allows him (with a smile) wood and water.' 

' No great boon, I should think, Evan, when 
both seem to be very plenty.' 
. * Ah ! But ye don't see through it. When I 
say wood and water, I mean the loch and the 
land ; and I fancy Donald would be put till't if 
the laird were to look for him wi' threescore men 
in the wood of Eailychat yonder; and if our 
boats, with a score or two more, were to come 
down the loch to Uaimh an Ri, headed by my- 
sell or any other pretty man,' 

* But suppose a strong party came against him 
from the low country, would not your chief de- 
fe/id him V 

* Na, he would not ware the spark of a flint for 
him if they came with the ki;^-' 

* And what must Donald do, then V 

« He behoved to rid this .country of hlrasell, 
and fall back, it may be, over the mount upon 

Letter-Scriven.' i ?> 

* And if he were pursued io that place . ^ 

* I'se warrant he would go to his cousm s ai 
Rannoch.' 
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* Well, but if they followed him to Rannoch V 
*That,' quoth Evan, 'is beyond ail belief; 

and, indeed, to tell you the troth, there durst not 
a Lowlander in all Scotland follow the fray a gun- 
shot beyond Bally-Brough, unless he had the 
help of the Sidier Dlni.^ 

* Whom do you call so V 

' The Sidier Dim ? the black soldier ; that \% 
what they called the independent companies that 
were raised to keep peace and law in the High- 
lands. Vich Ian Vohr commanded one of them 
for fire years, and I was a serjeant myscll, I 
shall warrant ye. They call hirar Sidier Dfcw, 
because they wear the tartans, as they call yonr 
men, — King George's men, — Sidier Roy, or red 
soldievs*' 

* Well, but when you were in King George's 
pay, Evan, you were surely King iieorge's sol- 
diers V 

* Troth, and you must ask Vich Ian Vohr 
about that ; for we are for his king, and care not 
much which o' them it is. At any rate, nobody 
can say we are King George's men now, when 
we have not seen his pay this twelvemonth.' 

This last argument admitted of no reply, nor 
did Edward attempt any : he rather chose to 
bring back the discourse to Donald Bean hein. 
^ Does Donald confine himself to cattle, or doss 
he lifty as you call it, any thin^ else that comes 
in his way?' 

* Troth he's nae nice body, and he'll just take 
any thing, but most jeadily cattle, horse, or live 
Christians ; for sheep are slow of travel, and in- 
side plenishing is cumberbus to carry, and not 
easy to put away for silver in this country/* 

* But does he carry off men and women T 
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*' Out aje. Did not ye hear him speak o' the 
Perth Baillie ? It cost him Ave hundred marks ere 
he got to the south o' Bally-Brough. And ance 
Donald played a pretty sport. There was to be 
a blythe bridal between the lady Gramfeezer^ in 
the howe o' the Mearns, (she was the auld laird's 
widow, and not so young ad she had been hersell,) 
and young Gilliewbackit, who had spent his heir- 
ship and moveables, like a gentleman, at cock- 
matches, bull-baitings, horse-races, and the like. 
Now, Donald Bean Lean, being aware that the 
bridegroom was in request, and wanting to cieik 
the cunzie, (that is, to hook the silver,) he can- 
nily carried off Gilliewbackit one night when he 
was riding dovering hame, (with the malt rather 
above the meal,) and with the help of his gillies he 
gat him into the hills with the speed of light, and 
the first place he wakened in was the cove of 
Uaimh an Ri. So there was old to do about ran- 
soming the bridegroom; for Donald would not 
lower a farthing of a thousand pounds' 

* The devil !' 

.* Funds Scottish, ye shall understand. And 
the lady bad not the silver if she had pawned her 
gown ; and they applied to the governour o' Stir- 
ling castle, and to the major o' the Black Watch ; 
and the governour said, it was too far to the north- 
ward, and out of his district ; and the major said, 
bis men were gane hame to the shearing, and he 
would not call them out before the rictual was 
got in for all the Cramfeezers in Christendom, let 
alone the MearnSj for th?4;it would prejudice the 
country. And in the meanwhile ye 11 not hinder 
Gilliewhackit to take the small-pox. There was 
not ^he doctor in Perth or Stirling would look 
near the poor lad, and I cannot blame them ; for 
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Donald had been misgugled by one of these doc- 
tors about Paris, and he swpre he would fling the 
firfft into the loch that he catched beyond the 
Pass. However, some cailliachs ^ (that is, old 
women,) that were about Donald's hand, nursed 
GilKewhackit so well, that between the free open 
air in the cove and the fresh whey, deil an' he did 
not recover may be as well as if he had been 
closed in a glazed chamber and a bed with cur- 
tains, and fed with red wine and white meat. And 
Donald was so vexed about it, that when he was 
stout and well, he even sent him free hame, and 
said he would be pleased with any thing they would 
choose to give him for the plague and trouble 
which }ie had about Gilliewhackit to an unkenn'd 
degree. And I cannot tell you precisely how 
they sorted ; but they agreed so well that Donald 
was invited to dance at the wedding in his High- 
land trews, and they said there was never sae 
meikle silver clinked in his purse either before or 
since. And to the boot of all thatj Gilliewhackit 
said, that, be the evidence what it liked* if he had 
the luck to be on Donald's inquest, be would bring, 
him in guilty of nothing whatever, unless it werfe 
wilful arson, or n^urder under trust.' 

With such bald and disjointed chat Evan went 
on illustrating the existing state of the Highlands, 
more perhaps to the amusement of Waverley than 
that of our readers. At length, after havfaig 
marched over bank and brae, moss and heather, 
Edward, though not unacquainted with the Scot- 
tish liberality in cotnputing distance, began to 
think that Evan's five miles were nearly doubled* 
His observation on the large measure which the 
Scottish allowed of their land, in comparison to 
the computation of their money, was readily an- 
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swered by Evan, with the old jest, * The deil 
take them who havejhe least pint stoup.' 
' And now the report of a gun was heard, and a 
sportsman was seen, with his dogs and attendant, 
at the upper end of the glen. * Shogh,' said Du- 
gald Mahony, ' tat's ta Chief.' 

^ It is not,' said Evan, imperiously. ' Do ye 
think he would come to meet a Sasenach duinhe- 
wassel, (English gentleman) in such a way as that?' , 

But as they approached a little nearer, he said, ' 
with an appearance of mortification, ^ And it is 
even he sure enough, and he has not his tail on 
after all ; — there is no living creature with him but 
Galium Beg.' * 

In fact, Fergus Mae-Ivor, of whom a French- 
man might have said, as truly as of any man in 
the Highlands, ' Qu^il connoit bien ses gens^* 
had no idea of raising himself in the eyes of an 
English young man of fortune, by appearing with 
a retinue of idle Highlandei^s disproportioned to 
the occasipn. He was well aware that such an 
unnecessary attendance would seem to Edward 
rather ludicrous than respectable ; and while few 
men were more attached to ideas of chieftainship 
and feudal power, he was, for that veiy reason, 
cautious of exhibiting externa] marks of dignity, 
unless at the time and in the manner when they 
were most likely to produce an imposing effe,ct. 
Therefore, although, had he been to receive a 
brother chieftain, he would probably have been 
attended by all that retinue which Evan had de- 
scribed with so much unction, he judged it more 
respectable to advance to meet Waverley with a 
single attendant, a very handsome Highland boy, 
who carried his master's shooting-pouch and his 
broad-sword, without wjjich he sddom went 
abroad. 
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When Fergas and Waverley met, the latter 
was struck with the peculiar grace and dignity of 
the chieftain's figure. Above the middle size, 
and finely proportioned, the Highland, dress, 
which he wore in its simplest mode, set off his 
person to great advantage. He wore the trews, 
or close trowsers, made of tartan, checked scar- 
let and white; in other particulars, his dress 
strictly resembled Evan's, excepting that he had 
no weapon save a dirk, very richly mounted with . 
silver. His page, as we have said, carried his 
claymore ; and Ih^ fowling-piece, which he held 
In his hand, seemed only designed for sport. He 
had shot in the course of his walk some young 
wild-ducks, as, though close-time was then un- 
known, the broods of grouse were yet too young 
for the sportsman. His countenance was dec ided- 
ly Scotch, with all the peculiarities of the north- 
ern physiognomy, but had yet so little of its 
harshness and ^exaggeration, that it would have 
been pronounced in any country extremely hand- 
some. The martial air of the bonnet, with a 
single eagle's feather as a distinction, added much 
to the manly appearance of his head, which was 
besides ornamentec} with a far more natural and 
graceful clqster of close black curls than ever 
were exposed tesale in Bond-Street. 

An air of openness and affability increased the 
favourable impression derived from this handsome 
and dignified exteriour. Yet a skilful physiogno- 
mist would have been less satisfied with the 
countenance on the second than on the first view. 
The eye-brow and upper-lip bespoke something, 
of the habit of peremptory command and deci- 
sive superiority. * Even his courtesy, though 
open, frank, and unconstrained, seemed to indicate 
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a sense of personal importance ; and upon any 
check or accidental excitation, a sudden, though 
transient lour of the eye, shewed a hasty, haughty, 
and vindictive temper, not less to be dreaded be- 
cause it seemed much under its owner's command. 
In short, the countenance of the chieftain resem- 
. bled a snuling summer's day, in which, notwith- 
standing, we are made sensible by certain, though 
slight signs, that it may thunder and lighten be- 
fore the close of evening. 

, It was not, however, upon their first meeting 
that Edward had an opportunity of making th^e 
less favourable remarks. The chief received 
him, as a friend of the Baron of Bradwardine; 
with the utmost expression of kindness and obli- 
gation for the visit; upbraided him gently with 
choosing so rude an abode as he had done the 
night before ; and entered into a lively conversa- 
tion with him about Donald Bean's housekeeping, 
but without the least hint as to his predatory ha- 
bits, or the immediate occasion of Waverley's 
visit, a topic which, as the chief did not introduce 
it, our hero also avoided. While thej* walked 
merrily on towards the house, of Glennaquoich, 
Evan, who now fell respectfully into the rear^ 
followed with Galium Beg and Dugald Mahony. 
We will take the opportunity to introduce the 
reader to some particulars of Fergus Mac-Ivor's 
character and history, which were not completely 
known to Waverley till after a connexion which, 
though arising from a circumstance so casual, had , 
for a length of time the deepest influence upon 
his character, ac'tions, and -prospects. But this, 
being an important subject, must form the coua"^ 
mencement of a new chapter. 

VOL^ K 14* 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

TBI CBUF AITB HIS MAM8I0V. 

The ingenious liceatiate Francisco de Ubeda^ 
when be commenced his history of La Picara 
Justina Diez, — which, bjr the way, is one of the. 
most rare books of Spanish literature, — complain- 
e^of his pen having caught up a hair, and forth- 
with begins, with more eloquence than coinm<m 
sense, an affectionate expostulatiiHi with that use- 
ful implement, upbraiding it with being the quiU 
of a goose, — ^a bird inconstant by nature, as fre- 
quenting the three elements of water, earth, and 
air indifferently, and being, of course, ^ to one 
thing constant never.' Now I protest to thee, 
gentle reader, that I entirely dissent from Fran- 
cisco de Ubeda in this matter, and hold it ^Aat 
most useful quality of my pen, that it can s(>eed- 
ily change from grave to gay, and fropi descrip- 
tion and dialogue to narrative and character. So 
that if my quill displays no other properties of 
its mother-^oose than her mutability, truly I shall 
be well pleaded ; and I conceive that you, ray 
worthy friend, will have no occasion for discon- 
tent. From the jargon, therefore, of the High- 
land gillies, I pass to the character of their Chief. 
9 It is an important examination, and therefore, 
like Dogberry, we must spare no wisdom. 

The ancestor of Fcrgu^s Mac-Ivor, about three 
centuries before, had set up a clain^ to be recog- 
nised as chieftain of the numerous .and powerful 
clan' to which he belonged, the name of which it 
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is unnecessary to mention. Being defeated by 
an opponent ,wbo had more justice, or at least 
more {pree, on^ his side, he moved southwards, 
with those who adhered to him, in quest of new 
settlements, lihe a second iEneas. The state of 
the Perthshire Highlands favoured his purpose. 
A great Baron in that country had lately become 
traitor to the crown ; Ian, which was the name 
of our adventurer, united himself with those who , 
were commissioned by the King to chastise him, 
and did such good service that he obtained a 
grant of the f^operty, upon which he and his 
posterity afterwards resided. He followed the 
King also in war to the fertile regions of England, 
where he employed his leisure hours so actively 
in raising subsidies among the boors of Northum- 
berland and Durham, that upon his return he 
was enabled to erect a stone tower, or fortalice, 
so much admired by his dependants and neigh- 
bonra, that he, who had hitherto been called Ian 
Mac-Ivor, or John the son of Ivor, was thereafter 
distinguished, both in song and genealogy, by the 
proud title of Ian nan Chaistel^ or John of the 
Tower. The descendants of this worthy were 
so proud of him, that the reigning chief always 
bore the patronymic title of Vich Ian Vohr, i. e. 
the k)n of John the Great ; the clan at large, to 
distinguish them from that from which they had 
seceded, were denominate'd Sliochd nan Ivor^ the 
race of Ivor. 

The father of Fergus, the tenth in direct de- 
scent fjom John of the Tower, engaged heart 
and hand in the insurrection of 1T15, and was 
forced to fly to France, after the attempt of that 
year in favour of the Stuarts bad proved unsuc- 
cessfuL More fortunate Jthan other fugitives, he 
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obta'med employment in the French service, and 
married a ladj of rank in that kingdom, tiy whom 
he had two children, Fergus and His sister Flora. 
The Scottish estate had been forfeited and ex- 
posed to sale, but was bought in for a small price 
in the name of the young proprietor, who in con- 
sequence came to reside upon his native domains. 
It was soon perceived that he was a character of 
uncommon acuteness, fire, and ambition, which, 
as he became acquainted with the state of the 
country, gradually assumed a mixed and peculiar 
tone, which could only have beetutc^quired Sixty 
Tears since. 

Had Fergus Mac-Ivor lived sixfy years sooner 
than he did, he would, in all probability, have 
wanted the polished manner and knowledge of 
the world which he now possessed ; and had he 
lived sixty years later, his ambition and love of 
rule would have lacked the fuel which his situa- 
tion now afforded. He was indeed, within his 
little circle, as perfect a politician as Castruccio 
Castrucani himself. He applied himself with 
great earnestness to appease all the feuds and 
dissensions which frequently arose among other 
clans' in his neighbourhood, so that he became a 
frequent umpire in their quarrels. His owd pa- 
triarchal power he strengthened at every expense 
which his fortune would permit, and indeed, 
stretched his means to the uttermost to maintain 
the rude and plentiful hospitality, which was the 
most valued attribute of a chieftain. For the 
same reason, he crowded his estate with a tenant- 
ry, hardy indeed and fit fpr the purposes of war, 
but greatly outnumbering what the soil was. cal- 
culated to maintain. These, consisted -chiefly of 
his own clan, not one of whom he suffered to quit 
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his lands if he could possibly prevent it. Bat 
he maintained, besides, adventurers from the 
mother sept, who deserted a less warlike, though 
more wealthy chief, to do homage to Fergus 
Mac-Ivor. Other individuals, too, who had not 
even that apology, were nevertheles*s received 
into his allegiance, which indeed was refused to 
none who were, like Poins, proper men of their 
hands, and were willing to assume the name of 
Mac-fvojr. 

He was enabled to discipline these forces from 
having obtained command of one of the independ* 
ent companies, raised by government to preserve 
the peace of the Highlands. While in this ca- 
pacity, he acted with vigour and spirit, and pre- 
served great order in the country under his charge. 
He caused his vassals to enter by rotation in hifr. 
company, and serve for a certain space of time, 
which gave them all in turn a general notion of 
military discipline. * In his campaigns against the 
banditti, it was observed that he assumed and ex- 
ercised to the utmost the discretionary power, 
which, while the law had not free course in the 
Highlands, was conceived to belong to the militar 
ry parties who were called in to support it. He 
acted, for example, with great and suspicious leni- 
ty to those freebooters who made restitution on 
his summons and offered personal submission to 
himself, while he rigorously pursued, apprehend- 
ed, and sacrificed to justice, all such Interlopers 
as dared to despise his admonitions or commands. 
On the other hand, if any officers of jtistice, mili- 
tary parties, or others, presumed to pursue thieves 
or marauders through his territories, and without 
applying for his consent and concurrence, nothing 
was more certain than that they would meet with 
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some netable foil or defeat v upon which oocastonft 
Fergus Mac-Ivor was the first to condole with 
them, and after gently blajning their rashness, 
never failed deeply to lament the lawless state 
of the country. These lamentations did not ex- 
clude suspicion, and matters were so represented 
to government, that our chieftain was deprived of 
his military command. 

Whatever he felt upon this occasion, he had 
the art of entirely suppressing every appearance 
of discontent ; but in a short time the neighbour- 
ing country began to feel bad effects froin his dis- 
grace. ' Donald Bean Lean and others of his class, 
whose depredations had hitherto been confined 
to other districts, appear from henceforward to 
have made a settlement on this devoted t)order ; 
and their ravages were carried on witli little op- 
position, as the Lowland gentry were chiefly Jac- 
obites, and disarmed. This forced many of the 
inhabitants into contracts of black-mail with Fer- 
gus Mac-Ivor, which not only established him 
their protector, and gave him great weight in all 
their consultations, but moreover supplied funds 
for the waste of his feudal hospitality, which the 
discontinuance of his pay might have otherwise 
essentially diminished. 

In all this course of conduct, Fergus had a far- 
ther object than merely being the great man of 
his neighbourhood, and ruling despotically over a 
small clan. From his infancy upward, he had de- 
voted himself to the cause of the exiled family, 
and had persuaded himself, not only that their 
restoration to the crownof Britain would be spee- 
dy, but that those who assisted them would be 
raised to honour and rank. It was with this view 
that he laboured to reconcile the Highlanders 
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among themselves, and augmented his own force 
to the utmost, to be prepared for the first favour- 
able opportunkj of rising. With this purpose 
also he conciliated the favour .of such Lowland 
gentlemen in. the vicinity as were friends to the 
good cause; and for the same reason, j&aving in- 
cautiously quarrelled with Mr. Brad war dine, who, 
notwithstanding his peculiarities, was much re- 
spected in the country, he' took advantage of the 
foray of Donald Bean Lean to solder up the dis- . 
pute in the manner we have mentioned. Some 
indeed surmised that he cause4 the enterprise to 
be suggested to Donak], on purpose to pave the 
way to a reconciliation, which, supposing that to 
be the case, cost the Laird of Bradwardine two . 
good milch cows. This zeal in their behalf the 
house of Stuart repaid with a considerable share . 
•of their confidence, an occasional supply of louis- 
d'ors, abundance of fair words, and a parchment 
with a huge waxen seal appended, purporting to 
be an earl*s patent, gr-anted by rto less a person 
than James the Third, King of England, and 
Eighth King of Scotland, to his right feal, trusty, 
and well-beloved Fergus Mac-Ivor of Glenna- 
quoicb, in the county of Perth, and. kingdom of 
Scotland. 

With this future coronet glittering before his 
eyes, Fergus plunged deeply into the corres- 
pondencies and plots of that unhappy period; 
and, like all such active agents, easily reconciled 
his conscience to going certain lengths in the ser- 
vice of his party, from which honour and pride 
would have deterred him had his sole object been 
the direct advancemdbt of his own personal inter- % 
est. With this insight into a bold, ambitious, 
ardent, yet artful and politic character, we re- 
sume the broken thread of our narrative. 
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The Cyef and his guest had by this time 
Teached the house of Glennaquoich, which con- 
sisted of Ian nan flhaisters mansion, a high rude- 
looking square iower, with the addition of a 
lofted house, that is, a building of two stories, 
constructed by Fergus's grandfather when he re- 
turned frobfi that memorable expedition, well re- 
membered by the western shires, under the name 
of the Highland Host. Upon occasion of this 
crusade against the Ayrshire whigs and covenant- 
ers, the Vich Ian Vohr of the time had probably 
been as successful as his predecessor was in har- 
rying Northumberland, and therefore left to his 
posterity a rival edi6ce,. as a monument of his 
magnificence. « 

Around the house, which stood on an eminence 
in the midst of a narrow Highland valley, there 
appeared none of that attention to convenience, 
far less to ornament and decoration, which usu- 
ally surrounds a gentleman^s habitation. An en* 
closure or two, divided by dry stone walls, were 
the only part of the domain that was fenced ; as 
•to the rest, the narrow slips of level ground which 
lay by the side of the brook exhibited a scanty 
crop of barley, liable to constant depredations 
from the herds of wild ppnies and black cattle 
that grazed upon the adjacent hills. These ever 
and anon made an incursion* upon the arable 
ground, which was repelled by the loud, uncouth, 
and dissonant shouts of half a dozen Highland 
swains, all running as if they had been mad, and 
every one hallooing a half-starved dog to the res- 
cue of the' forage. At a little distance up the 
glen was a small and stunted wood of birch ; the 
hills were high and heathy, but without any vari- 
ety of surface ; so that the whole view was wild 
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and desolate, rather than grand and . solitary. 
Yet such as it was, no genuine descendant of Ian 
nan Cfaaiste] woirid have exchanged the domain 
for Stow *r Blenheim. 

There was a sight, however, before the gate, ' 
which perhaps would have afforded the first own- 
er of Blenheim mpre pleasure than the finest view 
in the domain assigned to him bj the gratitude of 
fiis country. This consisted of about an hundred 
Highlanders, in complete dress and arms ; at sight 
of whom the chieftain apologized to Waverley in 
a sort of negHgent manner. * He had forgot,' he 
said, * that he had^)rdered a few of his clan out, 
for the purpose of seeing that they were in a fit 
condition to protect the country, and prevent 
such accidents as, he was sorry to learn, had be- 
fallen the Baron of Bradwardine. Before they 
were dismissed, perhaps Captain Waverley might 
choose to see them go through a part of their ex- 
ercise.' / 

Edward assented, and the men executed witli 
agiliiy and precision some of the ordinary mili- 
tary movements. They then practised individ- 
ually at a mark, and shewed extraordinary dex- 
terity in the management of the pistol and 
firelock. They took aim standing, sitting, lean- 
ing, or lying prostrate, as they were commanded, 
and always with effect upon the target. Next 
they paired off for the broard-sword exercise ; 
and having manifested their individual skill and 
dexterity, united in two bodies, and exhibited a 
sort of mock encounter, in which the charge, the 
rally, the flight, the pursuit, and all the current 
of a heady fight, were exhibited to the sound of 
the great war bagpipe. 
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On a signal made by the Chief, the Bkirmish 
was ended. Matches were then made for run- 
ningy wrestling, leaping, pitching the bar, and 
other sports, in whicn this feudal militia Idisj^ayed 
incredible swiftness, strength, and agilitj ; and 
accomplished the purpose which their chieftain 
had at heart, by impressing on Waverley no light 
sense of their merit as soldiers,, and of the power 
of him who commanded them by his nod. 

* And what number of such gallant fellows have 
the happiness to call you lesHder V asked Wa* 
verley. 

' In a good cause, and under a chieftain whom 
they loved, the race of Ivor have seldom taken 
the field under five hundred claymores. But 
you are aware, Captain Waverley, that the dis- 
arming act, passed about twenty years ago, pre- 
vents their bemg in the complete state of prepa- 
ration, as in former times ; and I keep no more of 
my clan under arms than may defend my own or 
my friends' property, when the country is trou- 
bled with such men as your last night's landlord ; 
and government, which has removed other means 
of defence, must connive at our protecting our- 
selves,* 

* But with your force you might soon deslfoy, 
or put down, such gangs as that of Donald Bean 
Lean.' 

^ Yes, doubtleiis ; and my reward would be a 
summons to deliver up to General Blakeney, at 
Stirling, the few broad-swords they have left us : 
there were little policy in that methinks. — But 
come, Captain, the sound of the pipes informs me 
that dinner is prepared-*-Let me have the honow 
to shew you into my rude mansion.' 
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CHAPTER XX. 



A HfOHLAVD FIA8T. 



Ere Waverley entered the banquetiog-hall, 
he was offered the patriarchal refreshment of a 
bath for the feet, which the sultry weather, and 
the morasses he had traversed, rendered highly 
acceptable. H^ was not indeed so luxuriously 
attended upon this occasion as the heroic travel- ' 
lers in the Odyssey ; the task of ablStion and 
abstersion being performed, liot by a beautiful 
damsel trained 

Tocliafethe fimbt and poor the fragrsnt oil, 

but by a SRipke-dried skinny old Highland wo> 
man, who did not seem to think herself much 
honoured by the duty imposed . upon her, but 
muttered between her teeth, ^ Our fathers' herds 
did not feed so near together, that I should do 
you this service.' A small donation, however, 
amply reconciled this ancient handmaiden to the 
supposed degradation ; and, as Edward proceed- 
ed to the hall, she gave him her blessing, in the 
Gaelic proverb, * May the open hand be jfilled 
the fullest.' 

The hall, in which the feast was prepared, 
occupied all the first story of latf^ nap Chaiaters 
original erection, and a huge oaken table extend- 
ed through its whole length. The apparatus for 
dinner was simple, even to rudeness, and the 
company numei^ous, even to crowding. At tw 
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head of the table was the Chief himself, with Ed- 
ward) and two or three Highland visiters of 
neighbouring clans ; the elders of his own tribe, 
wadsetters and tacksmen, as they were called^ 
who occupied portions of his estate as mort- 
gagers or lessees, sat next in rank ; beneath them, 
their sons and nephews, and foster brethren; 
then the officers of the Chief's household, ac- 
cording to their order ; and, lowest of all, the 
tenants who actually cultivated the ground. Even 
beyond this long perspective, Edward might see 
upon the green, to which a huge pair of fold- 
ing doors opened, a multitude of Highlanders of 
a yet inferiour description, who, nevertheless, 
were considered as guests, and had their share 
both of the countenanee of the entertainer, and 
of the cheer of the day. In the distance, and 
* fluctuating round this extreme verge of the ban- 
quet, was a changefiU groiip of women, ragged 
boys and girls, beggars, young and old, Iflyrge 
greyhounds, and terriers, and pointers, and curs 
of low degree ; all of whom took some interest, 
more or less immediate, in the main action of the 
piece* 

This hospitality, apparently Unbounded, had 
yet its line of economy. Some pains had iieen 
bestowed in dressing the dishes of fish, game, 
&c. which were at the upper end of the table, 
and immediately under the eye of the English 
stranger. Lower down stood immense clumsy* 
joints of mutton and beef, which, but for the ab- 
sence of pork, abhorred in the Highlands, re- 
sembled the rude festivity of the banquet of Pe- 
nelope's suitors. But the central dish was a 
yearling lamb, called ^ a hog in harst,' roasted 
whole. It was set upon its legs, with a bunch of 
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in that form to gratify the pride of the cook, wbf 
piqued himself more on the pleoty than the ele* 
gance of hia master's table< The sideti of tbiB pooff 
aaimal were fiercely attaeked bj the ekna^ept 
some with dirks, others with the koives which 
were usually in the same «heath with the dagger,, 
so that it Was soon rendered a mangled and rue- 
fill speetael^. Lower down still, the victuals 
seemed of ytt c<mrser quality, though sufficient* 
ly nbundant. Broth, onions, cheesei and the 
fragoMnts of the feast, regaled the sons of Ivor, 
who feasted in th^ open air» 

The Imuor was supplied b the same proper** 
tion, ana under similar regulations* S^ellent 
claret and champagne ww^ liberally distributed 
amoDg the Chief's immediate neighbours ; wbis** 
key, plain or diluted, and strong beer^ refreshed 
those who sat near the lower end. Nor did thin 
inequality of distribution appear to give the least 
offence. Every one present understood that his 
taste was io be formed according io the rank 
which he held at table ; and consequently the 
tacksmen and their dependants always professed 
the wine, was too cold for their stomachs, and 
called, apparently out of choice, for the liquor 
which was assigned to them from economy. The 
bagpipers, three in number, screamed, during the 
whole time of dinner, a tremendous warrtune; 
and the echoing of the vaulted roof, and clang of 
the Celtic tongue, produced such a Babel of 
noises, that Waverley dreaded his ears would 
never recover it. Mac-Ivor, indeed, apologised 
for the confusion occasioned by so large e paJ^ty* 
and pleaded .the necessity of his situation, on 
which unlimited hospitality was imposed as * 
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paramount duty. ' These stout idle kinsmen of - 
mine,* he said, < account my estate as held in 
trust for their support ; and I must find them 
beef and ale, while the rogues will do nothing for 
themselves but practise the broad sword, or 
wander about the hills shooting, fishing, hunting, 
drinking, and making love to the lasses of the 
strath. But what can I do. Captain Waverley ? 
every thing will keep after its kind, whether it 
be a hawk or a Highlander/ Edward made the 
expected answer, in a compliment upon his pos- 
sessing so* many bold and attached followers. 

* Why, yes, replied the Chief, * were I dis*^ 
posed, like my father, tq put myself in the way 
of getting one blow on the head, or twb on the 
neck, I believe the loons would stand by me* 
But who thinks of that in the present day, when 
the maxim is, — * Better^ an old woman with a 
purse in her hand, than three men with belted 
brands.' 'ii^hen, turning to the company, he 
proposed the * Health of Captain Waverley, a 
worthy friend of his kind neighbour and ally, the 
Baron of Brawardine.' 

^ He is welcome hither,' said one of the elders, 

* if he come from Cosmo Comyne Bradwardine.' 

^ I say nay to that,' said an old man, who ap- 
parently did not mean to pledge the toast. ' I 
say nay to that ; — ^while there is a green leaf in 
the forest, there will be fraud in a Comyne-.' 

* There is nothing but honour in the Baron of 
Bradwardine,' answered auQther ancient ; ' and 
the guest that ^comes hither from him should be 
welcome though he came with blood on his hand, 
unless it were blood of the race of Ivor.' 

The old man, whose cup remained full, replied, ^ 

* There has been blood enough of the race of Ivor 
on the hand of Bradwardine.' 
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^AhS BaUenkeirocb,' replied the firsf, ^jou 
think rather of the flash of the carbine at the 
MaiQs of Tally- Yeolan, than the gfamce of the 
sword that fought for the cause at Proud Preston.' 

^ And well I may/ answered Balienkeiroch, 
' the flash of the gun cost me a fair-haired fion, 
and the glance of the sword has done but little 
for King James.' 

The Chieftain, in two words of French, ex- 
plained to Waverley that the Baron had shot 
this old man's son in a fray near T'ally-Yeolan 
about seven years since ; and then hastened to 
remove Ballenkeiroch's prejudice, by informing 
him that Waverley was an Englishman, uncon- 
nected by birth or alliance with the family of 
Bradwardine ; upon which the old gentleman 
raised the hitherto-untasted cup, and courteously 
drank to his health. This ceremony being re- 
quited in kind, the Chieftain made a signal for 
the pipes to cease, and said, aloud, ^ Where is the 
song hidden, my friends, that Mac-Murreugh can- 
not find it V Mac-Murroijgh, the family bhairdh, 
an aged man, immediately t3ok the hint, and be- 
gan to chaunt, with low and rapid utterance, a 
profusion of Celtic verses, which Were received 
by the audience with all the applause of enthu- 
siasm. As he advanced in his declamation, his 
ardour seemed to increase. He had at first spo- 
ken with his eyes fixed on the grotmd ; he now 
cast them around as if beseeching, and anon as if 
commanding attention, and his tones rose into wild 
and impassioned notes, accompanied with appro- 
priate gesture. He seemed to Edward, who at- 
tended to^him with mucli interest, to recite many 
proper names, to lament the dead, to apostrophize 
the absent, to exhort and entreat and animate 
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those wko were present. Warerley fkonght he 
even diseemedhisown name, and was convinced 
his conjecture was right, Brom the eyes of the 
companj being at that moment turned toward»^ 
him aimultaneousijr. The ardour of the poet 
seemed to communicate itself* to the audience. 
Their wild and sun-burned countenances asau^ 
med a fiercer' and more animated expression ; adl 
bent forwards towards the reciter, many sprung 
up and waved their arms in ecstasy, and some 
laid their hands on their swords. When the song- 
ceased^ there ^^ ^ deep pause, while the aroused 
feelings of the poet and of the hearers gradually 
subsided into their usual channel. 

The Chieftain, who, during this scene, had ap« 
peared rather to watch the emotions which were 
excited, than to partake their high tone of enthu- 
siasm, filled with claret a small silver cup which 
stood by him. < Oive this,' he said to an attend- 
ant, * to Mac-Murrough nan Fion, ({. t. of the 
songs) and when he has drank the juice, bid him 
keep, for the sake of Yich Ian Vohr, the shell of 
the gourd which contained it.' The gift was re- 
ceived by Mac-Murrough. with profound grati- 
tude ; he drank the wine, and, kissing the cup, 
shrouded it with reverence in the plaid which was 
folded on his bosom. He then Durst forth into 
what Edward justly supposed to be an extempo- 
raneous eflTuBion of thanks and praises of bis 
chief. It was receivf^d with applause, but did 
not produce the effect of his first poem. It was 
obvious, however, that the clan regarded the ge- 
nerosity of their chieftain with high approbation. 
Many approved Oaelic toasts were then proposed, 
of some of which the Chieftain gave his guest 
the following versions : 
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^ To him that will not turn his back on friend 
or foe.' 'To him that never forsook a com- 
rade.' * To him Ihat never bought or sold jus* 
tice.' 'Hospitality to the exile, and broken 
bonea to the tyrant.' ' The lads with the kilts.' 
' Highlanders, shoulder to* shoulder,' — with many 
other pithy sentiments of the like nature. 

Edward was particularly solicitous to know the 
meaning of that song which appeared to produce 
such effect upon the passions of the company, 
and hinted his curiosity to his host. ' As I ob- 
serve,' said the Chieftain, * that you have passed 
the boUfe during the last three rounds,! was about 
to propose to you to retire to my sister's te^-ta- 
ble, who can explain these things to you better 
than I can. Although I cannot stint viy clan in 
the usual current of their festivity, yet I neither 
am addicted myself to exceed in its amount, nor 
do I,' added he, smiling, 'keep a Bear to devout 
the hltellects of such as can make good use of 
them*' 

Edward readily assented to this proposal, and 
the Chieftain, saying a few words to those around 
him, left the table, followed by Waverley. As 
the door closed behind- them, Edward heard 
Vich Ian Vohr's health invoked with a wild and 
animated cheer, that expressed the satisfaction of 
the guests, and the defth of their devotion to his 
service. 
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CHAPTfiR XXI. 

TBE CBIBItAIN'S $IS1>£R« 

Thk drawing-room of Flora Mac-Ivor wa& ht- 
oished in the plainegt and most sinaple mamieL- ; for 
at Glennaquoich every other sort of expenditure 
was retrenched as much as possible, for the pur- 
pose of maintaining, in its full dignity, the hospi 
talit J of the chieftain, and retaining and multiply- 
ing the number of his dependants and adherents. 
But there was no appearance of this parsimony 
in the dress of the lady herself, which was in tex- 
ture elegant, and even rich, and arranged in a 
manner which partook partly of the Parisian 
fashion, and partly of the more simple dress of 
the Highlands, blended together witb^reat t^te. 
Her hair .was not disfigured by the art of the 
friseur, but fell in jetty ringlety on her neck, con- 
fined only by a circlet, richly set with diamonds. 
This peculiarity she adopted in compliance with 
the Highland prejudices^ which could not endure 
that a woman s head should be covered before 
wedlock. 

Flora Mac*Ivor bore almost striking resem-' 
blance to her brother Fergus ; so much so, that 
they might have played Viola and Sebastian with 
the same exquisite efiect produced by the appear- 
ance of Mrs. Henry Siddons and her brother in 
those characters. They had the same antique 
and regular correctness of profile ; the same dark 
eyes, eye-lashes, and eye-brows ; the same clear- 
ness of complexion, excepting that Fergus's was 
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embrowned by exercise, and Flora's possessed 
the atmost feminine delicacy. But the haughty, 
and somewhat stern regularity of Fei^us'3 fea- 
tares, was beautifully softened in those of Flora. 
Their Toices were also similar in tone, thonglL 
differing in the key. That of Fergus, especially 
while issuing orders to hisr followers during their 
military exercise, reminded Edward of a favour- 
ite passage in the description of Emetrius : 



— • whose voice was heard around) 
, Loud as a trumpet with a silver sound. 

That of Flora, on the contrary, was soft and sweet, 
' an excellent thing in woman ;' yet in urging any 
favburite topic, which she often pursued with ne* 
tural eloquence, it possessed as well the tones 
which impress awe and correction, as those of 
persuasive insinuation. The eager glance of the 
keen black eye, which, in the chieftain, seemed 
impatient ev^i of the material obstacles it encoun- 
tered, had, in his sister's, acquired a gentle pen* 
siveness. His looks seemed to seek glory, pow- 
er, all that could exalt him above others in the 
race of humanity ; while those of his sister, as if 
she was already conscious of mental superiority, 
seemed to pity rather than envy those who were 
struggling for any other distinction. Her senti- 
ments corresponded with the expression of her 
countenance. Early education had impressed 
upon her mind, as well as on that of the Chieftain, 
the most devoted attachment to the exiled family 
of Stuart. She believed it the duty of her bro- 
ther, of his clan, of every man in, Britain, at what- 
eyer personal hazard, to contribute to that resto- 
ration which the partisans of the Chevalier St, 
fteorge bad not ceased to hc^e for. For this she 
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was prepared to do all, to suffer all, to Bacrifice all. 
But ner loj^alty, as it exceeded her brother's in 
fanaticiam, excejied it also in purity. Accustom- 
ed to petty intrigue, and necessarily involved in 
a thou^nd paltry and selfish discussions, ambi- 
tious also by nature, his political faith was tinc- 
tured at least, if not tainted, by thoTiews of inte- 
rest and advancement so easily cotobined with it ; 
and at the moment he should unsheath his clay- 
more, it might be difficult to say whether it would 
be most with the view of making James Stuart a 
king, or Fergus Mac-Ivor an earl. This, indeed, 
was a mixture of feelings which ,he did not avow 
even to himself, but it existed, nevertheless, in a 
powerful degree. 

In Flora's bosom, on the contrary, the zeal of 
loyalty burned pure and unmixed with any seltish 
feeling ; she would have as soon made religion the 
mask of ambitious and interested views, as have 
shrowded theoi. under the opinions which she had 
been taught to think patriotism. Such instances 
of devotion were not uncommon among the follow- 
ers of the unhappy race of Stuart, of which many 
memorable proofs will recur to the mind of most 
of my readers. But peculiar attention on the 
part of Chevalier de St. George and his princess 
to the parents of Fergus and his sister, and to 
themselves, when orphans,'had rivetted their faith. 
Feraus, upon the death of his parents, had been 
for some time a page of honour in the train of the 
Chevalier's lady, and, from his beauty and spright- 
ly temper, was liniformly treated by her with the 
utmost distinction. This was also extended to 
Flora, who was maintained for some time at a con- 
vent of the first order, at the princess's expense, 
and removed from thence into her own family^ 
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where she spent nearly two years, and both re- 
tained the deepest and most grateful sense of her 
kindness. * . 

Having thus touched upon the leading prinai- 
pie of Flora's character, I may dismiss the rest 
more slightly* She was highly accomplished, 
and had acquired those elegant manners to foe ex- 
pected from one who, in early youth, had been the 
companion of a princess ; yet she had not learned 
to substitute the gloss of politeness for the reality 
of feeling. When settled in the lonely regions of 
Glennaquoich, she found that her resources in 
French, English, and Italian literature, were like- 
ly to be few and interrupted ;, and, in order to fill 
up her racant time, she bestowed, a part of it up- 
on the music and poetical traditions of the High- 
landers, and began really to feel that pleasure in 
the pursuit, which her brother, whose percep- 
tions of literary merit were more blunt, rather 
affected for the sake of popularity than actually 
experienced. Her resolution was strengthened 
in these researches, by the extreme delight which 
her inquiries 8eei:ned to afford thoso to whom she 
resorted for information* 

Her love of her clan, an attachment which was 
almost hereditary in her bosom, was, like her 
loyalty, a more pure passion than that of her 
)DTother. He was too much a politician, regarded 
his patriarchal influence too much as the means 
of accompfisbing his own aggrandisement, that we 
should term him the model of a Highland chief- 
tain. Flora felt the same anxiety for cherishing 
and extending their patriarchil sway, but it was 
with the generous desire of vindicating fro^n pov- 
erty, or at least from want and foreign oppression, 
those whom her brother was by birth, according 
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to the notions of the time and couatrj^ entitled te^ 
govern. The savings of her iDCome, for she had 
a small pension from the Princess Sobieski, wertf 
dedicated, not to add to the comforts of the pea^ 
santrjy for that' was a word which thej neither 
knew 49or apparently wished to know^ but to re- 
lieve their absolute necessities^ when in sickness 
or extretoe old age# At every other period, thejr 
rather toiled to procure something which they' 
might share with the Chief, as a proof of their 
attachment, than expected other assistance froia 
him than was afforded by the rude hospitality of 
Iiis castle, and the general division and subdivi- 
jBion of his estate among them. Flora waa so 
much betoved by them, that when Mac-Murrough 
composed a song, in which he enumerated all the 

Erincipal beauties of the district, and intimated 
er^superiority by concluding, that * the fairest 
apple nung on the highest bough,' he received, 
in dens^tives from the individuals of the clan, more 
seed-barley than would have sowed his Highland 
Parnassus, the Bard^s croftf as it was called^ ten 
times over. 

From situation, aS well as choice, Miss Mac* 
Ivor's society was extremely limited. Her most 
intimate friend had Ijjpen Rose Bradwardine, to 
whom she was jnuch attached ; and when seen 
together, they would have afforded an artist two 
admiruble sul^ects for the gay and the melan- 
choly muse. Indeed Rose was so tenderly watch- 
ed by her father, and her circle of wishes was ao 
limited, that l^one arose but what he was willing 
to gratify, and scarce any which did not come 
within the compass of his power. With Flora it 
was otherwise. While almost a girl, she had un- 
dergone the most complete change of scene» from 
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gayetyand^pkndour to absolute solitude and com- 
parative poverty; and the ideas and wishes which 
she chiefly fostered, respected great national 
events and changes not to be brought round with.- 
out both hazard and bloodshed, and therefore^not 
to be thought of with levity. Hep manner there- 
fore was grave, though she readily contributed 
her talents to the aitiusement of society, and stood 
Very high iii the opinion of the old Baron, whp 
used to sing along with her such French duets of 
Ziindor and Clorls, &c. as were in fashion about 
the end of the reign of old Louis le Grande 

It was generally believed^ though no one durst 
have hinted it to the Baron of Bradwardine, tha^ 
Flora's entreaties had no smaJU share in allaying 
the wrath of Fergus upon oo<eaflton of their quar- 
reU She took her brother on tiie assailable mie^ 
by dwelling first upon the Baron's age, and then 
representing the injury which the cause might 
sustain, and the damage which must arise to his 
own character in. point of prudence, so necessary 
to a political agent, if he persisted in carrying it 
to eiLtremlty^. Otherwise it is probable it would 
have terminated in a duel, both because the Ba- 
ron had, on a former occasion, shed blood of the 
clan, though the ma^r had been timely accom- 
modated, and on ac#)untof his high reputation 
for address at his weapon, which Fergus almost 
condescended to envy. For the same reasofl she 
had ]jrged their reconciliation, which the Chieftain ^ 
the mpre readily agree<^ to, as it favoured some * 
ulterionr projects of his own« 

To this, young lady, now presiding at the fe- 
male empire of the tea-table, Fergus introduced 
Captain Waverley, whom she received witli the 
mim forms pf politeness^ 
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CHAPTER XXn. 

HIGHLAin> MIKSTRGLST. 

When the first salutations luid passedi Fergus 
said to his sister, * My dear Flora, before I re- 
turn to the barbarous ritual of our forefathers, I 
must tell you that Caf^tain Waverley is a wor- 
shipper of the Celtic muse, no.t the less so per- 
haps that he does not understand a word of her 
language. I have told him you are eminent as a 
translator of Highland poetry, and that Mac-Mur- 
rough admires your versions of his songs upon 
fhe same principle that Captain Waveriey ad- 
mires their original,— ^because he does not com- 
prehend them. Will you have the goodness t% 
read or recite to our guest in English, the extra- 
ordinary string of names which Mac-Murrougb^ 
has tacked together in Gaelic ? My life to a moor- 
fowl's feather, you are provided with a version ; 
for I know you are in m the bard's councils, and 
acqu&inted with his songs long before he re- 
Jiearses them in the hall.' 

' How can you say so, ^ergua ! You know 
how little these verses can«possibly interest an 
ESnglish stranger, even if I could translate them 
as you pretend.' 

• *Not less than they interest me, lady fair. 
To-day your joint compOsitH>n, for I insist you 
had a share in if, has cost me the last silver cnp 
in the castle, and I suppose will cost me some- 
thing else next time I hold cotir pleniere^ if |he 
muse descends on Mac-Nurrough } for you know 



Wit prevetb,^-*When the hand of . the chief cea- 
SCB to bestowj the breath «f the bard if» frozen in 
the utterance.'— Well, I would it were eyeif bo : 
there are three things that are useless to a mod« 
ern Highlander,-^a sword which he must not 
draw, — a bard to sing of deeds which he dare not 
imitate, — and a larg^ goat-skin purse withiiut a 
t louls-d'or to putioto it*' ^ 

* Well, brother* since you betray my secrets 
you cannot 'expect tne to beep yours. — ^I assure' 
you. Captain Waverley, that Fergus is too proud 
to exchange his sword for a mareschal'^ baton ^ 
that he esteems Mac-Murrough a far greater poet 
than Horner^ and would not give up his goat-skin 
purse (w all the louis-d'oi:s which it could con- 
tain.* 

* Well pronounced, Flora ; blow fbr Mow, as 
Conan said to the devii. Now do you two talk 
<of bards and poetry^ if not of pursed and clay- 
mores, while I return to do the final honours to 
Ihe senators «f the tribe of Ivor^' So saying.be 
left the room. 

The conversation continued betweeu Flora 
and Waverley.; for two well-dressed young 
women^ whose character seemed to hover be- 
tween that of companions and dependants, took 
mo ^hane in it. - They were iioth pretty girls, 
but served only as foils lo the grace and beauty 
xif their patroness. The discourse followed tlie 
,turn which the chieftain h«d given it, and Wa- 
verley was equally amused and surprised with 
the accounts which the lady gav^ him of Celtic 
poetry^ 

* The recitation,^ ahekaaid, •* of pocma^ record- 
, ang the feats of heroea;, the complamts of lovers, 

and the wars of C4>ntBnding tribes>loMna Ibe chw 
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amuseineiit of a winter fire-side in the Highhlids*"' 
Some of these are said to be Verj ancient » and) 
if they are ever translated into any of the lan- 
guages of ciTilized Europe, cannot fail to produce 
a de^p and general sensation. Others ate niore 
modern, the composition of those family bards 
whom the chieftkins of more distinguished name 
and power retain as the poets and historians of 
their tribies. These, of course, possess various 
degrees of merit ; but much of it must evaporate 
in translation, or be lost on those who do not 
sympathize with the feelings of the poet/ 

^ And your bard^ whose effusions seemed to 
produce such effect upon the company to-day, is 
be reckoned among the favourite poets of the 
mountains V 

^Tha4is a trying question. 'His reputation 
iS high among his countrymen, and you must not 
expect me td depreciate it.' 

< But the song, Mi^s Mac-Ivor^ seemed to 
awaken all these warriours, both yoong and old.^ 

^ The song is little more than a catalogue of 
names of the Highland clans 'under their distinc- 
tive peculiarities, and an exhortation to them to 
lemember and to emulate the actions of then: 
forefethers.* 

* And am I wrong in conjecturing, however- 
extraordinary th^ guess dppears, that there was 
some allusion to me m the verses which he 
recited V * 

*You have a quick observation, Captain Wtf- 
verley, which in this instance has not *< deceived' 
you. The Gaelic language, being uncommonly 
tK)ealic,- is well adapted for sudden and extempo- 
raneous poetry ; and a bard seldom fails to aug- 
ment the effect of a premeditated song, by. 



throvtog in any stanzas which taaj be suggested 
by the circumstances attending the recitation.' 

< I would give my best horse to know, what 
the Highland bard could find to say of such an 
unworthy sou^them as myself. ' 

* It shall not even cost you a lock of his mane. 
— ^Una, Mavoumeen J (She spoke a few words 
to one of the young girls in attendance, who in^ 
stantly curtsied and tripped out of the room*)'^ 
I have sent Una to leacn from the bard the ex* 
pressions he used, ^nd you shall command my* 
sjdll as Dragoman.' 

Una returned in a few minutes, and repeated 
to her mistress .a few lines in Gaelic. Flora 
seemed to think* a moment, and then, slightly 
colouring, she turned to Waverley — * It is im- 
possible to gratify your curiosity. Captain Wa> 
verley, without exposing my own presumption. 
If you will give me a few moments for consider- 
ation, I will endeavour to engraft the meaning of 
these Ijpesuponarude English translation, which 
I have attempted of a part of the original. . The 
duties of the tea-table seem to be concluded, and, 
as the evening is delightful, Una will shew you 
the way to one of my favourite haunts, and 
(Kathleen and I will join you there.' 

Una, having received instructions in her native 
language^ conducted Waverley out by a passage 
different from that through which he had entered 
the apartment* At a distance he heard the hall 
of the Qhief still resounding with the clang of 
bagpipes and the high applause of the guests. 
Having gained the open air by a postern door, 
they walked a little way up the wild, bleak, and 
narrow valley in which the house was situatec? 
following the course of the stream that w>nd< 
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fliroogh it lo a spot, about a qoaitor of a miie 
from the casUe, tiro brooks* which formed the 
little /river, had their jonctioiu The laiger of 
tiie two caflie down the long bare ¥alle7, which, 
extended, apparendj without amj change or ele- 
vation of character, as far as the hills which form- 
ed its boundary permitted the eje to reach- Bat 
Ihe other stream, which had its source, among 
the mountains on the left hand of the atrath, 
•eemed to issue from a very narrow ' and. dark 
opening betwixt two large ro^ks. These streams 
were diiTerent also in character* The larger was 

Slacidi and even sullen in its course, wheeling in 
eep eddies, or aleeping in dark blue pools ; but 
the motions of the lesser brook* were rapid and 
furious, issuing from between the precipices like 
a maniac from his confinement, all foam and 
uproar. 

It was up the course of this last streain that 
Waverley, like « knight of romance, was ant* 
•ducted by the fair Highland damsel, 1^ silent 
guide. 'A small path, which had been rendered 
easy in many places for Flora'a accommodation, 
Jed him through scenery of ^a verv different de- 
scription from that which he had just quitted- 
Around the castle, aB was cold, bare, and des% 
late, yet tame even in desolation ; but this narrow 
glen, at so diort a distance, seemed to open into 
the land of romance. The rocks assumed a thou- 
sand pecufiar and varied farms* In one place, a 
crag ef huge sixe presented its gh^antic t^olk, as if 
to fiHbid the passenger's ftrther progress ; and it 
was not imtil he approached its very base, that 
Waverley discemea the sodden and acate toca 
by which the palh-^way wheded its course aramd 
<Ua fansidable obslacWu fa awliher ^pot, the 
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projeefing rodM fronr the opposite sides of the 
chasm had approached so near to each otlier, 
that two pine-trees laid across, and covered with 
iurfy formed a rustic bridge at the height of at 
least one hundred and fifty feet. It had no 
ledges, and was barely three feet in breadth. 

WhHe gazing at this pass of peril, which cross- 
ed, like a single black line, the small portion of 
bhie sky not intercepted by the projecting rocks 
on either side, it was with a sensation of horrour 
that Wavcrley beheld Flora and her . attendant 
appear, like inhabitants of another region, prop- 
ped, as it were, in mid air, upon this trembling 
structure. She stopped upon observing him^ 
below, and, with an air of graceful ease which 
made him shudder, waved her handkerchief to 
him by way of signal. He was unable, from the 
sense of dizziness which her situation conveyed, 
to return the salute ; and was never more reliev- 
ed than when the fair apparition passed on from 
the precarious eminence which she seemed to 
occupy with so much indifierence, and disappear- 
ed on the other side. 

Advancing a few yards, and passing under the 
bridge which he had viewed with so-much terrour, 
the path< ascended rapidly from the edge of the 
brooK, and the glen widened into a sylvan amphi- . 
theatre, waring with birch, young oaks, and ha- 
zels, with here and there a scattered yew-tree. 
The rocks now receded, but still shewed their 
grey and shaggy crests rising among the copse- 
wood. Still higher, rose eminences and peaks, 
some bare, som6 clothed with wood, some round 
and purple with heath, and others splintered into 
rocks and crags. At a short turning, the path« 
which had for some furlongs lost. sight or the 
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brook, suddenly placed Waverley in front of a 
romantic water-fall- It was not so remarkable 
either for great height or quantity of water, as for 
the beautiful accompaniments which made the 
spot interesting. After a broken cataract of 
aoout twenty feet, the stream wfts received in a 
large natural basin, filled to (he brim with v^ter, 
which, where the bubbles of the fall subsided, 
was so exquisitely clear, that, although it was of 
great depth, the eye could discern each pebble at 
the bottom. Elddying round its reservoir, the 
br^ook found its way as if over a broken part of 
the ledge, and formed a second fall, which seem- 
ed to seek the very abyss ; then wheeling out be- 
neath, from among the smooth dark nxfks, which 
it had polished for ages, it wandered murmuring 
down the glen, forming the stream up which Wa* 
irerley had just ascended* The borders of this 
romantic reservoir corresponded in beauty ; but 
it was beauty of a stern and commanding cast, 
as if in the act of expanding into grandeur. Mossy 
banks of turf were broken and interrupted by 
huge fragments of rock, and decorated with trees 
and shrubs. Some of which bad been planted un- 
der the direction of Flora, but so cautiously, that 
they added to the grace, without diminishing the 
romantic wildness of the scene. 
• Here, like one of those lovely forms which 
decorate the landscapes of Claude, Waveriey 
found Flora gating on the water»fall. Two-paces 
farther back stood Cathleen, holding a small ScmU 
tish harp, the use of which had been taught to 
Flora by Rory Dall, one of thelast harpers of 
the Western Highlands. The sun, now stoop* 
ing in the west, gave a rich andi varied tinge to 
all the objects which surrounded Wftverley, and 
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seemed ia add more than human brilliancy to the 
full expressive darkness of Flora's eye, exalted 
the richness and purity of her complexio^, and 
eidianced the dignity and grace of her, beautiful 
form. £dward thought be had never, even in 
his wildest dreams, imagined a figure of such ex^ 
quisite and interesting loveliness. The wild 
beauty of the retreat, bursting upon him as if by 
magic, augmented the mingled feeling.of delight 
and awe with which he approached her, like a 
fair enchantress of Boiardo or Ariosto, by whose 
nod the sCenery around seemed tahave been crcr 
ated, an Eden in the wilderness. 

Flora, like every beautiful woman, was con- 
scious of her own power, and pleased wi^h its 
effects, which she could easily discern from tjhe 
respectful, yet confused address of the young 
soldier. , But as she possessed e^^cefl^nt sense, 
she gave the romance of the scene, and other 
accidental circumstances, full weight in apprecia- 
ting the feelings with which Waverley seemed 
obviously to be impressed; and, unacquainted 
with the fanciful and susceptible peculiarities of 
his character, considered his homage as the pass- 
ing tribute which a woman of even inferiour charms 
might have expected in such a situation. She 
therefore quietly led the way to a spot at such a 
distance from the cascade, that its sound should 
rather accompany than interrupt that of her voice 
and instrument, and| 3itting down upon a mossy 
fragment of rock, she took the harp from Cath- 
leen. 

* I have given yoii the trouble of walking to 
this spot, Captain Waverley, both because I 
thought the scenery would interest you, and bie 
cause a Highland song woul<f suffer still mor 
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from my imperfect trapslatioiiy were I to prodoce 
it without its own wild and appropriate accompa- 
niments. To speak in the poetical language of 
my country, the seat of the ueltic Muse is in the 
mist of the secret and solitary hill, and her voice 
in the murmur of the mountain stream. He who 
woos her mu6t love the barren rock more than 
the fertile valley, and the solitude of the desert 
betfer than the festivity of the hall.* 

Pew could have heard this lovely woman make 
this declaration, with a voice where harmony was 
exalted by patios, without exclaiming that the 
muse whom^^he invoked could never find a more 
appropriate representative. But Waverley, 
thougn the thought rushed on his mind, found no 
courage to utter it. . Indeed the wild feeling of 
romantic delight, with which he heard the few first 
notes she drew from her instrument, amounted al- 
most to a sense of pain. He would not for worlds 
have quitted his place by her side;. yet he al- 
most longed for solitude, ifaat h^ might decypher 
and examine at leisure the explication of emo- 
tions which now agitated his bosom. 

Flora had exchaifsed the measured and mono- 
tottous recitative of the bard for a lofty and un- 
common Highhnd air, which had been a battle- 
song in former ages. A few irregular strains in- 
troduced a prelude of a wild and peculiar tone, 
w*hich harmonized well with the distant water-fall, 
and the soft sigh of the evening breeze in the rust- 
ling leaves of an aspen which overhang the seat 
of the fair harpress. The following verses will 
convey but little idea of the feelings with which, 
so sung and accompanied, they m ere heard by 
EUward: • * ' * 



Uiit iaiieot the mmntam, night darkenj the vale, 
But more dark Is the ileep of (he Boni oflhe One) : 
A BtTBUgar commuded— il niok on the bin, ' 
It hai rFOECd each heart, and beoumb'd tvery band I 
The dirk and tbe target lie lordid with dust. 
The bloodless tiajToore is but redden'd with nul ; 
Od the hill ortheglm iTa gun should appear, 
It ia ooiy to oar'nith the heath-cock or deer. 
The deeda <rf our airea if our bards ahouW rehearee, 
Let a bluih or a blow be the meed of their vene ! 
Be mute every atiii^, aod be bushed every totie, 
. That diall bid ui remeojber the l^uue that is £owd. 
But the dark boare ot night and dS ilmuber are past, 
The mom on our mountaina ia dawning at last ; 
Glenaladale't peaka are illumed nith the raj's, 
And the atreams irf Olen&inan leap bright in tile blaze. 

O high-minded Moiay < the euled— the dear \ — 
In tbe Uuah of tbe dawning the SrANniEO uprear ! 
Wide, wide aa the winds of tbe north let it flf , 
Like tbe nin'i latest fl^h when the tempeat ia nigh < 

Te sone tt the sti4|p^*^n the daooing aimll break, . 
Need tbe harp oTue aged remind Toutowake? 
That dawn never beamed on your forefathen' eye. 
But it roused each high chieftain to vanquidi or die. 
O sprang Innp tbe Kinp who in Isl^ kept stale, 
PiMd cbieft of Clan Banald, GkngaTy, and Sleat ! 
CamlriBe like three streams from on* mountain of snoffi 
And resistless in union rush down oa the foe ! 

True son of Sir Evan, undaunted Lochiel, , 
Place thy targe oo thy Moulder aod buraiih thy ateel ! 
Rou^ Keppoch, pye breath to thy bugle's b*ld iweU, 
Till for Coryarrick resound to the tnell ! 

Stem son of Lord Kenneth, Mf^ chief of Entail, 
■ Let the rtag la thy standard bound wild in the gale' _ 

'OL. I. 17 
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May the race of Clan Gilleao, the fearless ancl free, 
Remember Glenlivat, Harlaw, and Dundee ! ' 

Let the dan of grey Fingon, whose offiipring has given 
Such heroes to earth, and sach martyrs to heaven, 
Unite with the race of renowned Rorri More, 
To launoh the loag galley, and stretch to the oar ! 

How Mac-Shimd will joy when th^ir chief shall display 
The yew-crested bonnet o'er tresses of grey ! 
How the race of wrongM Alpio and murdered Glencoe 
Shall shout for revenge when they pour on the foe ! 

Ye s(ms of brown Dermid, who slew the wild boar. 
Resume the pure faith of the great Callain-More ! 
Mao-Neil of the Islands, and Moy of the Lake, 
For honour, for freedom, for vengeance awake ! — 

Here a large greyhound, bounding up the 
glbn, jumped upon Flora, and interrupted her 
music by importunate caresses. At a distant 
whistle, he turned and shot down the path again 
with the rapidity of an arrow. * That is Fergus's 
faithful attendant, Captain Waverley, and that 
was bis signal. He likes no poetry but what is 
humorous, and comes in good time to interrupt 
ray long catalogue of the tribes, whom one of 
your saucy English poets calls 

Oar bootless host of highborn beggars, 
Mac-Leans, Mac-Kenzies, and Mac-Gr^ors.*' 

Waverley expressed his regret at the inter- 
ruption. , 

' O you cannot guess how much you hare 
lost ! Tha bard, as in duty bound, has address- 
ed three long stanzas to Vich Ian Vohr of the 
Banners, enumerating all his great properties, 
and not forgetting his being a cheerer of the 
harper and bard — " a giver of bounteous gifts.'* 
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Besides, you should have heard a practical ad- 
monition to the fair-haired son of the stranger, 
who lives in the land wherfe the grass is alwajs 
green — the rider on the shining pampered steed, 
whose hue is like the raven, and whose neigh is 
like the scream of the eagle lor battle. This 
valiant horseman is affectionately conjured to re- 
member that his ancestors were distinguished by 
their loyalty, as well as by their courage. — All 
this you have slost ; but since your curiosity is 
not satisfied, I judge, from the distant sound of 
my brother's whistle, I maj have time to sing 
the concluding stanzas before he comes to laugh 
at my translation.' 

Awske on your hills, oo your islands awake, 
Brave boob of the mountain, the frith, and the lake! 
»Tis the bugle—but not for the chase is the call j 
'Tis the pibroch's shrill 8uniinon»— but not to the hall. 

Tis the summons of heroes for conquest or death, 
When the banners are blazing on mountain and heath ; 
They call to the dirk, the claymore, and the targe, 
To the march and the muster, the line and the charge. 

Be the brand of each chieftain like Fin's in his ire ! 
. May the blood through his veins flow hke currents of fire ! 
Burst the base foreign yoke as your sires did of yore, ^ 
Or die like your sires, and endure it no more ! 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

WATEBLET CONTINUES* AT OLENNAQ,UOICB. 

As Flora concluded her song, Fergus stood 
before them. * I knew I should find you here» 
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even xviihont the assistance of my friend Btao. 
A simple and uo^ublimed taste now, like my own, 
would prefer the jet d^eau at Yersaiiies to this 
cascade, with all its accompanixneuts of rock and 
roar ; bnt this is Flora's Parnassus, Captain Wa- 
Terlejr, and* that fountain her Helicon. It would 
be greatly for the benefit of my cellar if she could 
teac]) her coadjutor, Mac-Murrough, the value 
of its influence : he has just drank a pint of us- 
quebaugh to correct, he said,, the coldness of the 
claret — Let me try its virtues.' He sipped a 
little water in the hollow of his hand, and imme* 
diately commenced, with a theatrical air, — 

* O Lady of the desert, hail ! 
That loveat the harping of the Gael, 
Through fair asoA fertile r^oos borne, 
Whmne^er yet p^ gra«i or com. 

But English poetry will never succeed under 
the influence of a Highland Helicon — Allons, 
courage — 

O voas, qui huves a taase pldbe^ 
A cette hereuse fontaioe, 
Ou OQ ne voit sor le rivage, 

Que qaelques vilains troupeaux, 
Snivis dc nymphea de village, 
Qui leg escortent sans sabots'^ '^ 

* A truce, dear Fergus ! spare us those most 
tedious and insipid persons of all Arcadia. Do 
not, for Heaven's sake, bring down Coridon and 
Lindor upon us.' 

* Nay, if you cannot relish la koulette et U 
chalumeau^ have with you in heroic sti*ains.' 

* Dear Fergus, you have certainly partaken of 
the insjpiration of Mac-Morrough's cup^.rath«r 
than of mine.' 
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* I disclaim it, ma belle demoiselhy although I 
{potest it would be the n^ore congenial of the 
two. Which . of your crack-brained Italian roT 
mancers 18 it that says, 

lo d^Elicona niente 
Mi euro, in fe de Dio, cbeU bere d*aoque 
(Bea chi ber ne vaol) sempre mi spiacque !* 

But if you prefer the Gaelic, Captain Waverley, 
here is little Cathleen shall sing you Drimmind- 
hu. — Come, Cathleen, astore^ (f. *e. ray dear,) 
begin ; no apologies to the Cean-kinni.^ 

Cathleen sung with much liveliness a little 
Gaelic song, the burlesque eU||;y of a country- 
man upon the loss of his cow, the comic tones of 
which,, though he did not understand the lan- 
guage, made Waverley Taugh more than once. 
' 'Admirable, Cathleen!' cried the Chieftain; 
< I must find you a handsome husband among the 
clansmen one of these days.' 

Cathleen laughed, blushed, and sheltered her- 
self behind her companion. 

In the progress of their return to the castle, 
the Chieftain warmly pressed Waverley to stay 
for a week or two, in order io see a grand hunt- 
rd| party, in which he and some other Highland 
gentlemen proposed to join. The charms of 
melody and beauty were too strongly impressed 
in Edward's breast to permit his declining an in- 
vitation so pleasing. It was agreed, therefore, 
that he should write a note to the Baron of Brad- 
wardine, expressing his intention to stay a fort- 
night at Glennaquoich, and requesting him to for- 

* Good sooth, 1 reck nought of your Helicon ; 
IXrink water whoa» will, in faith 1 will drink none. 
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ward by the bearer (a gilly of the Chieftain) any 
letters which might have arrived for him. 

This f \^1led the discourse upon the Baroc, whom 
Fergus highly extolled as a gentleman and sol- 
dier. His character was touched with yet more 
discrimination by Flora, who observed he was 
the very model of the old Scottish cavalier, with 
all his excellencies and pecnfiarities. ^ It is a 
character, Captain Waverley, which is fast dis- 
appearing ; for its best point was a self*respect 
which was never lost sight of till now. But now, 
in the present time, the gentlemen whose princi- 
ples do not permit them to pay court to the pre- 
sent government, are neglected and degraded, 
and may conduct themselves accordingly; and, 
like some of the persons you have seen at Tully- 
Veolan, adopt habits and companions incon- 
sistent with their birth and breeding- The ruth- 
less proscription of party seems to degrade the 
victims whom it brands, however unjustly. But 
let us hope a brighter day is approaching, when 
a Scottish country-gentleman may be a scholar 
witliout the pedantry of our friend the Baron, a 
sportsman without the low habits of Mr. Falco- 
ner, and a judicious improver of his property 
without becoming a boorish two-legged steer like 
Kiilancureit.^ 

. Thus did Flora prophesy a revolution, which 
time indeed has produced, but in a manner very 
different from what she had in her mind. 

The amiable Rose was next mentioned, with 
the warmest encomium on her person, manners, 
and mind. ^That 'man,' said Flora, ^wil! find an 
inestimable treasure in the affections of Rose 
Bradwardine, who shall be so fortunate as to be- 
come theur object. Her very soul is in home. 
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and in the discharge of all those quiet virtues of 
which home is the centre. Her husband will be 
to her what her father now is, the object of all 
hejT care, solicitude, and affection. She will see 
nothing, and connect herself with nothing, but by 
him and through him. If he is a man of sense 
and virtue, she will sympathize in his sorrows, 
divert his- fatigue, and share his pleasures. If 
she becomes the property of a churlish or negli- 
gent husband, she will suit his taste also, for she 
will not long survive his unkindness. And, alas ! 
how great is the chance that some such unworthy 
lot may be that of my poor friend ! — O that I 
were a queen this moment, and could command 
the most amiable and worthy youth of my king- 
dom to accept happiness with the hand of Rose 
Bradwardine !' 

* I wish you would command her to accept 
mine en aiiendanty said Fergus, laughing. 

I don't know by what caprice it. was that this 
wish, however jocularly expressed, rather jar- 
red on Edward's feelings, notwithstanding his 
growing inclination to Flora, and his indiffer^iice 
to Miss Bradwardine. This is one of the inex- 
plicabilities of human nature, which we leave 
without comtnenti 

* Yours, brother V answered Flora, regarding 
him steadily. * No ; you have another bride — i 
Honour ; and the dangers you must run in pur- 
suit of her rival would break poor Rose's heart.* 

'With this discourse they reached the castle, 
and Wayerley soon prepared his despatches f<wr 
Tully-Veolan. As he knew the Baron was punc- 
tilious in such matters, he was about to impress 
his billet with a seal on which his armorial bear- 
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ings were engraved, but he did not find it at bis 
watch. He mentioned his loss, borrowing at the 
same time the family seal of the Chieftain. He 
thought he must have left it at TuUy-Veolan. 

* Surely,' said Miss Mac-Ivor, * Donald Bean 
Lean would not*< — '• — 

* My life for him, in such circumstances,' an- 
swered her brother ^ * besides, he would never 
have left the watch behind.' 

* After all^ Fergus,' said Flora, *.and with eve- 
ry allowance, I am surprised you can counte- 
nance that man.' 

* I countenance him ? — This kind sister of 
mine would persuade you. Captain Waverley, 
that I take what the people of old psed to call a 
" steak-raid," that is, a " collop oif the foray," 
or, in plainer words, a portion of the robber's 
booty, paid by him to the laird, or chief, through 
whose grounds he drove his prey. O it is cer- 
tain that unless I can find some way to charm 
Flora's tongue. General Blakeney will send a 
sergeant's party from Stirling (this he said with 
haughty and emphatic irony) to seize Vich Ian 
Vohr, as they nickname me, in his own castle/ 

* Now, Fergus, must not our guest be sensible 
that all this is folly and affectation ? You have 
men enough to serve you without enlisting" ban- 
ditti, and your own honour is above taint — Why 
don't you send this Donald Bean Lean, whom I 
hate for his smoothness and duplicity, evea 
more than for his rapine, out of your country at 
once? No cause should induce me to tolerate 
such a character.' * 

* No cause, Flora!' said the Chieftain, signifi- 
cantly. 
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* No cause, Fergus ! not even that which ib 
nearest to my heart. Spare it the omen of Buch 
CTil supporters !' 

*0 but, sister/ rejoined the Chief, gajlj, 
*you don't consider my respfct for la belle paS' 
sion. Evan Dhu Maccombich is in love with 
Donald's daughter Alice, and you cannot expect 
me to disturb him in his amours. Why the 
whole clan would cry shame on me. You know 
it is one of their wise sayings, that a kinsman ia 
part of a man's body, but a foBter-brother is a 
piece of his heart.' 

*Well, Fergus, there is no disputing with 
you ; but I would all this may end well.' 

* Devoutly prayed, my dear and prophetic 
sister, and the best way in the world to close a 
dubious argument. — But hear ye not the pipes. 
Captain Waverley ? Perhaps you will like better 
to dance to them in the hall, than to be deafened 
with their harmony without taking part in the ex- 
ercise they intite us to.' 

Waverley took Flora's hand. The dance, 
soBg,« and merry-making jM'oceeded, and closed 
the day's entertainment at the castle of Yich Ian 
Vohr. Edward at length retired, his miiid agi- 
tated by a variety of new amd conflicting feelings, 
which detained him from rest for some time, in 
that not unpleasing state of mind in which £sincy 
takes the helm, and the soul rather drifts passive- 
ly along with ^ rapid and confused tide of re- 
flections, than exerts Uself to encounter, systema- 
tize, or examine them. At a late hour he fell 
asleep, and dreamed of Flora Mac-Ivor. 
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CHA^PTER XXIV. 

A STAG-HUNTING AND ITS CONSEfiUBNCES. 

Shall this be a short or a long chapter?— 
This is a question in which jou, gentle reader^ 
have no vote, however much you may be in- 
terested* in the consequences ; just as probably 
you may (like myself) have nothing to do with 
the imposing a new tax, excepting the trifling 
circumstance of being obliged to pay it. More 
happy surely in the present case, since, though 
it lies within my arbitrary power to extend my 
materials as I think proper, I cannot call you into 
Exchequer if y6u do not think proper to read 
my narrative. Let me therefore consider. It is 
true, that the annals and documents in my handa 
say but little of this Highland chase ; but then I 
can find copious materials for description Else- 
where. There is old Lindsay of Pitscottie ready 
at my elbow, with his Athole hunting, and his 
* lofted and joisted palace of green timber ; with 
all kind of drink to be had in burgh and land> as 
ale, beer, wine, muscadel, malvaisie, hippocras, 
and aquavitae ; with wheat-bread, main-bread, 
ginge-bread, beef^ mutton, lamb, veal, venison, 
goose*, grice, capon, coney, crane, syan, partridge, 
plover, duck, drake, brissel-cock, pawnies, black- 
cock, muir-fowl, a^d capercailzies;' not forget- 
ting the * costly bedding, vaiselle, and napry,' 
and least of all the ^ excelling stewards, cunning 
baxters, excellent cooks, and pottingars, with con- 
fections and drugs for the deserts.' Besides the 
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particutan which may be theoce gleaned from 
thia Highland PeaBt, (the splendour of which in- 
duced the pope's legate to dissent frocn an opi- 
oioD which he had hitherto held, that Scotland 
Bamelj was the — the — the latter end of the world) 
— besides these, might I not illuminate raj pa^es 
with Taylor the Water Poet's hunting in the 
braes of Mar, where, 

' Throui;li becither, mosse, mODE frogs, and bogs, and fogB, 

Monj?it rraggr iliftj and Uiunder-baltered hills, * 

HarfB. !:inds, bucks, roos, are chased by men and dogi, 
W here two hours huDting fbura«H« fat derr kills. 

Lowlaod, jour iports ape low as h your seat ; 

Tbe Highland ganm and loiDds are bigb and er^t,' 

But without further tyranny over my read- 
ers, or display of the extent of my own reading, 
I will content myself with borrowing a single in- 
cident from the memorable hunting at Lude,, 
commemorated in the ingenious Mr. Gunn's Es- 
say on the Caledonian Harp, and so proceed in 
my story with all the brevity that my natural 
style of composition, partaking of what scholars 
c^l the periphrastic and ambagifory, and the 
vulgar the circumbendibus, will permit me. 

The solemn hunting was delayed, from -raribus 
causes, for about three weeks. The interval 
was spent by Waverley with great satisfaction at 
Glennaquoich ; for the ijupression which Flora 
had made on his mind at their first meeting, 
grew daily stronger. She was precisely the 
character to fascinate a youth of roi 
ginalion. Her manners, her langua 
lents for poetry and music, gave adi 
varied influence to her eminent persoi 
Even in her hours of gayety, she was i 
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exalted above the ordinary daughters of Ifive, 
and seemed only to stoop for an instant to those 
topics of amasenient and gallantry which others 
seem (o live for. In the neighbourhood of this 
enchantress, while sport consnmed the morning, 
and rnusicand the dance led on the hours of eve- 
ning, Waverley became daily more delighted 
with his hospitable landlord) and more enamoured 
of his bewitching sister. 

At length, the period fixed for the grand hunt- 
igg arrived, and Waverley and the Chieftain de- 
parted for the place of rendezvous, which wag a 
day*s journey to the northward of Gl^maquoich. 
Fergus was attended on this occasion by about 
three hundred of his clan, well armed, and ac- 
coutred in their best fashion. Waverley com- 
plied so far with the custom of the country as to 
adopt the trews, (he could not be reconciled to 
the kilt,) brogues, and bonnet, as the fittest dress 
for the exerjcise in which he was to be engaged, 
and which less exposed him to be staied at as a 
stranger when they should reach the plaCe of 
rendezvous. They found, on the spot appointed, 
several distinguished Chiefs, to all of whom Wa* 
verley was formally presented, and by all cor- 
dially received. Their vassals and clans«-men, a 
part of whose feudal duty it was to attend upon 
such parties, appeared in such numbers as 
amounted to a small army* These active assist- 
ants spread through the country far and near, 
forming a circle, technically called the iincheli 
which, gradually closing, drove the* deer in herds 
together towards the glen where the Chiefs and 
principal sportsmen lay in wait for them. In the 
meanwhile, these distinguished personages "bi- 
vouacked among the flojvery heath> wrapped up 
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in their plaids; a mode of passing a' sunitner's 
niglit which Waverley fouud by no means un- 
pleasant. 

For manj hours after sun-rise, the mountain 
ridges and passes retained their ordinary appear- 
ance of silence and solitude, and the Chiei^, with 
their followers, amused themselves with various 

Jastimes, in which the joys of the shell, af Ossian 
as it, were not forgotteq, * Others apart sate on a 
hill retired ;' probably as deeply engaged in. the 
discussion of politics and news, as Milton's spirits 
in metaphysical disquisition. At length signals 
of the approach of the, game were descried and 
heard. Distant shouts resounded from valley to 
'I'aiiey, as the various parties of Highlanders, 
climbing rocks, struggling through copses, wading 
brooks, and traversing thickets, airproached more 
aud more near to each other, ana compelled the 
astonished deer, with the other wild animals that 
fled before them, into a narrower^circuit. Every 
now and then the report of muskets was heard, 
repeated by a thousaiKl echoes. Tii% haying of 
the dogs was soon added to the chorus, which 
grew ever louder and more loud. At length the 
advanced parties of the deer began to shew them- 
selves, and aa the stragglers came bounding down 
the pass by two or three at a time, the Chiefs 
shewed their skill by distinguishing the fattest 
deer, and their dexterity in bringiqg them down 
with their guns. Fergus exhibited remarkable 
address, and Eiward Was also so fortunate as to 
attract the notice and applause of the sportsmen. 
But now the main body of the deer appeared 
at the head of the glen, compelled into a very 
narrow compass, and presenting a most formida- 
ble phalanx, their antlers appearing at a distance 

VOL. I. IB 
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over the ridge of the steep pass like a leafless 
grove. Their number was verj great, and, from 
a desperate stand which thej made, with the 
tallest of the red'deer stags arranged in front, ia 
a sort of battle array, gazing on the group which 
barred .their passage down the g]en, the mare 
experienced sportsmen began to augur danger. 
The work of destruction, however, now com- 
menced on all sides. Dogs and hunters were at 
work, and muskets and fusees resounded from 
every quarter. The deer, driven to despera- 
tion, made at length a fearful charge right upon 
the spot where the^ more distingdished sportsmen 
had taken their stand. The word was given in 
Gaelic to fling themselves upon their faces ; but 
Waverlej, upon whose English ears the signid 
** WBS lost, had almost fallen a sacrifice to his ig- 
norance of the itticient language in which it was 
communicated. Fergus, observing his danger^ 
sprung up and pulled him with violence to the 
ground just as the whole herd broke down upon 
them. The. tide being absolutely irresistible^ and 
wounds from a stag's horn highly dangerous, the 
activity of the Chieftain may be considered, on 
this occasion, as having saved his guest's life. 
He detained him with a firm grasp until the whole 
lierd of deer had fairly run over them. Waver- 
ley then attempted to rise, but found that he had 
suffered several severe contusions, and upon a 
further examination discovered that he had 
sprained his ancle violently. 

This checked the mirth of the meeting, al- 
though the Highlanders, accustomed to such in-^ 
cidents, and prepared fyt them, had suffered no 
harm themselves. A wigwam was erected al- 
most in an instant^ where Ed»r»rd xras deposited 
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on a couch of heather. The sitrgeoa, or he who 
assumed (he office, appeared to unite the 'cha- 
racters of a leach and a conjuror. He was an 
old smoke-dried Highlander, wearing a renerablQ 
grey beard, and having fpr his sole garment a 
tartan frock, the skirts of which descended lo 
tb« knee, and, being undivided in front, made the 
vestment serve at once for doublet and breechcB. 
He observed great ceremony in approaching 
£dward ; and though our hero was writhing with 
pain, would not proceed to any operation which 
would assuage it until be had perambulated bis 
conch three times, moving from east lo west, ac- 
cording to the course of the sun. This, which 
was called making the deasil, both the leach and 
the assistants seemed to consider as a matter of 
the last importance lo the accomplishment of a 
cure ; and £dward, whom pain rendered incapa- 
ble of Expostulation, and who indeed saw no 
chance of its being attended to^ submitted in si- 
lence. 

After this Ceremony was duly performed, the 
old £aculapius let Edward blood with a cuppings 
{lass with great dexterity, and proceeded, mut- 
tering all the while to himself in Gaelic, to boil 
upon the fire certain herbs, with which he com- 
pounded an embrocation. He then fomented 
the parts which had sustained injury, never fail'' 
iDg to murmur prayers or spells, which of the 
two Waverley could not distinguish, as his ear 
only caught the words Ottspar-Melchior-Bal- 
thasar'max-pr ax-fax, and similar 
The fomentation had a speedy elTect 
ting the pain and swelling, which our 
ted to the virtue of the herbs, or thi 
the chafing, but which was by the 
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Hnanimouslj ascribed to the spells with whidi 
fhe operation bad been accotnpanied. Edward 
was grren to understand, that not one of the in- 
gredients had been gathered except during the 
ffuU moon, and that the herba|ist had, while col- 
lecting them, uniformTy recited a charm, which, 
in English, ran thus ; 

I Hail to tbec, ctkxi holy herb, 

That sprung oo holy ground i 
All in the Mount Olivet 
l^irst wert thou found : 
Thou art boot for many a bruis^i^ 
And faealest many a wound; 
in our Lady's blessed narae, 
I take thee from the ground. 

Edward observed, with some surprise, that 
even Fergus, notwithstanding his knowledge and 
education, seemed to fall in with the superstitious 
ideas of his countrymen, either because he deem- 
ed it impolitic to affect skepticism on a matter of 
general belief, or more probably because, like 
most men who do not think deeply or accurately 
on such subjects, he had in his mind a reserve of 
superstition which balanced the freedom of his 
egressions and practice upoq oth,er occasions. 
Waverley made no commentary, therefore, on 
-.'the manner of the treatment, but rewarded the 
professor of medicine with a liberality beyond 
the very conception of his wildest hopes. He 
uttered, on the o#ftasion,. so many incoherent 
blessings in Gaelic and English, that Mac-Iyor, 
rather scandalized at the excess of his acknow- 
ledgments, cut them short, by exclaiming, ceado 
millia molighlartj i. e. * A hundred curses be 
with you,' and so pushed him out of the cabio« 
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After WaTCrley was left alone, the exbaustioD 
of pain and fatigue, for the whole day's' exercise 
liaa been severe, threw bim into a profound, but 
yet a feverish sleep, which he chiefly owed to^ 
an opiate draught which the old Highlander bad 
administered, from some decoction of herbs in 
bis pharmacopeia. 

Sarly the next morning, the purpose of their 
meeting being over, and their sports blanked by 
the untoward accident, in which Fergus and all his 
friends expressed the greatest sympathy, it be- 
came a questio;: how to dispose of the disabled 
sportsman. This was settled by Mac-Ivor, who 
had a litter prepared, of ' birch and hazel grey,* 
which was borne by his people with such caution 
and dexterity as renders it not ioiprobable that 
they may have been the ancestors of some of 
those sturdy Gael who have now the happiness 
to transport the belles of Edinburgh in their 
sedan-chairs, to ten routes ,in one evening. When 
Edward was elevated upon their shoulders, he 
could not help being gratified with the romantic 
effect produced by the breaking up of this sylvan 

The various tribes assembled, each at the pi- 
broch of his native clan, and each headed by 
their patriarchal ruler. Some, who had already 
begun to retire, were seen winding up the hills, 
or descending the passes which led to the scene 
of action, the sound of their b^pipes 
4ipon' the ear. ' Others made still a 
tore upon the narrow pl^a, form 
changeful groups, their feathers and 
Waving in the morning breeie, ""^ 
glittering to the rising sun. Most of 
came to take farewell pf Waverle> 
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. The next day, when his good old hodt appear* 
ed, Edward learned that his friend had departed 
with dawn» leaving none of his attendants except 
Galium Beg, the sort of foot-page, who used to 
attend his person, and who had now in charge 
to wait upon Wairerlej. On asking his host, if 
he knew where the Chieftain was gone ? the old 
man looked fixedly at him, with something mys- 
terious and sad in the smile, which was his only 
reply. Waverley repeated his question, to 
which his host answered in a proverb, — 

* What sent the meMengers to hell, 
Was asking that they knew fiiU weU.* 

He was abcnit to proceed, but Galium Beg said^ 
rather pertl^ as Edward thought, that *Ta Cean 
-Kinne did not like ta Sassenagh Dainh^S-wassal to 
be pingled wi' mickle speaking, pis she was na tat 
•weiL' From this Waverley concluded he should 
disoblige his friend by inquiring at a stranger the 
object of a journey which he himself had not 
communicated. 

It is unnecessary to trace the progress of his 
recovery. The sixth morning had arrived, aiid 
he was able to walk about with a staff, when Fer- 
gus returned with about a score of his men. He 
seemed in the highest spirits, congratulated Wa- 
verley on his prpgresa towards recovery, and 
finding he was able to sit upon horseback, pro- 
posed their immediate return to Glennaquoich'; 
Waverley joyfully acceded^ for the form of its 
fair mistress had lived in his dreams during aB 
the time of his confinement. 

Now he has ridden o'er moor an^ moss, 
O^er hill and mwiy a glen, 
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Fergus all fhe while, villi his ti 
ding Btoutlj by his side, or dit 
shot ai a. roe or a heath-cock, 
som beat thick when they appi 
tower of Ian nan Chaisfel, ana c 
the fair form of its mistieaa ad' 
them. 

Fergus began immediately, wil 
splrils, to exclaim, * Open your 
rable princess, to the wounded A 
whom Radrigo de Narvaez, coi 
quera, conveys to your castle ; < 
you like it better, to the renon 
Mantua, the sad attendant of his 
Baldovinos of the mountain. — j 
thy »oul, Cervantes ! without qt 
nanls, -how should T frame my la 
romantic ears !* 

Flora now advanced, and we; 
ley with much kindness, exprei 
for his accident, a( which she ha 
particulars, and her surprise tl 
should not have taken better car 
ger on his guard against the peri: 
which he engaged him. Edwar 
pated the Chieftain, who, uideed 
sonal risk, had probably saved hi 

This greeting over, Fergus saj 
words to iiis sifter in Gaelic. T 
ly sprung to her eyes, but the 
tears of devotion or joy, for sh 
heaven, and folded her hands as 
pression of prayer or gratitude. 
of a minute, she presented to £< 
(era which had been forwarded fi 
Ian during hia absence, aod, at tt 
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livered some to her brother. To the latter she 
likewise gare three or four DUmbers of the Cale- 
donian Mercury, the only newspaper which was 
then published to tiie north of the Tweed. 

Both gentlemen retired to examine their de- 
spatches, and Edward speedily (bund that those 
which he had received contained matters of very 
deep interest. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

^ NEWS FROM BKOLAHD. 

The letters which Waverley had hitherto re- 
ceived from his relations in England, were sot 
such as required any particular notice in this nar- 
rative. His father usually wrote to him with the 
pompous affectation of one who was too ranch op* 
pressed by public affairs to find leisure to attend 
tp those of his own family. Now and then he 
mentioned persons of rank in Scotland to whom 
-^he could wish his son should pay some attention ; 
hyit Waverley, hitherto occupied by the amuse- 
ihents which he had found at Tully-Veolan and 
Olennaquoich, dispensed with paying any atten- 
tion to hints so coldly thrown out, especially as 
distance, shortness of teave of absence, and so 
forth, furhished a ready apology. But, latterly, 
the burthen <^Mr. Richard Waverley 's paternal 
epistles consisted in certain mysterious hints of 
greatness and influence which he was speedily to 
attain, and which would insure his son's obtaining 
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the most rapid promotion, should he remain in the 
military service. Sir Everard's lette^rs Wiere of 
a different tenour . Thej were short ; for the good 
baronet was none of your illimitable correspon* 
dents whose manuscript overflows the|foIds of - 
their large post paper, a|id leaves no room for the 
seal; but thej were kind and affectionate, and 
seldom concluded without some al^sion to our 
hero's steed, some question about the state of his 
parse, and a special inquiry after such of his re- 
cruits as had preceded him from Waverley-Hon- 
our. Aunt Rachael charged him to remember 
his principles of religion, to take care of his healthf 
to beware of Scotch mists, which, she had heard, 
would wet an Englishman to the skin ; never to 
go out at Jiight without his great-coat ; and, above 
all, to wear flannel near his skin. 

Mr. Pembroke only wrote to our hero one let- 
ter, but it was of the bulk of six epistles of these 
degenerate days, containing, in the moderate 
compjass of ten folio pages, closely written, a pre- 
cis of a supplementary quarto manuscript of ad- ^ 
dendaydelenda^et corrigenda^ in reference to the 
two tracts with which he had presented Wavcrley- 
This he considered as a mere sop in the pan to 
stay the appetite of Edward's curiosity, until he 
should find an opportunity of sending- down the 
volume itself, which was much too heavy for the 
post, and which he proposed to accompany with 
certain interesting pamphlets, lately puWished by 
his friend in Little Britain, with nrhom he had 
kept up a^ort of li<|tary correspondent, in vir- 
tue of which the lilSrary shelves of Waverley- 
Konour were loaded with mucbvtrash, and a good 
round WU, seldom summed in fewer than three 
figures^ was yearly transmitted, in which Sir jBd- 
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ward Wavcrley of WaT«r!cy-Honoiir, Bart., was 
market} Dr.. to Jonathan Grubbet, bookseller and 
stationer. Little Britain. Such had hitherto been ' 
the style of the letters which Edward had receiv- 
ed from England ; but the packet delivered to 
him at Glennaquoich was of a different and more 
interesting complexion. It would be impossible 
for the readei^ even were I to insert the letters at 
fall leijigth, to comprehend the real cause of their 
being written, without a glance into the interiour 
of the British Cabinet at the period in question. 

The ministers of the day happened (no very 
singular event) to be divided into two parties ; 
the weakest of which, making up by assiduity of 
intrigue their inferiority in real consequence, bad 
of late acquired some new pros<elytes, and with 
them 'the hope of superseding their rivals in the 
favour of the sovereign, and overpowering them 
in the House 4)f Commons. Amongst ptbers, 
they had thought it worth while to practise upon 
Richard Waverley. This honest gentleman, by 
a grave mysterious demeanour, an attention to the 
etiquette of business, as well as to its essence, a 
facility in making long dull speeches, conmsthig of 
truisms and common-places, bashed up with a 
technical jargon of office, which prevented the 
inanity of his orations from being discovered, ac- 
quired a certain name and credit in public life, 
and even established, with many, the character 
of a profound politician ; none of your shining 
orators, indeed, whose talents evaporate in tropes 
of rhetoric and flashes of wj^i^but one possessed 
of steady talents for business, .which \iroold wear 
well, as the ladies say in choosing their silks, and 
ought in all reason to be good for common and 
everj^-day use, since they were confessedly form- 
ed of uo holiday texture. 
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Thig faith bad become so general, that the 
party in the cabinet of which we have made 
mention, after sounding Mr. Richard Waverjey, 
were so satisfied with his senti^ients and abilities, 
as to propose, that, in case of a certain revolu- 
tion in the ijlinistrj, he should take an osten- 
sible place in the new order of things, not 
indeed of the first rank, but grytly highet 
in point both of emolument and influence, than 
thai which »he now enjoyed. There was no 
resisting so tempting a proposal, notwithstand- 
ing that the Great Man, under whose patronage 
he had enlisted, and by whose banner he had 
hitherto stood firm, was the principal object of 
the proposed attack by the new allies. Unfor- 
tunately, this faiv scheme of ambition was blight- 
ed in flie very bud, by a premature movements 
All the official gentlemen concerned in it, who 
hesitated to take the part of a voluntary resigna- 
tion, were informed that the king had no farther 
occasion for their services ; and, in Richar-d 
Waverley's case, which the minister considered 
as aggravated by ingratitude, dismissal was ac- 
companied by something like personal contempt 
and cqptumely. The public, and even the par- 
ty of whom he shared tne fall, sympathized little 
in the disappointment of this selfish and interest- 
•ed statesman, and he retired to the country un- 
der the comfortable reflection, that he had lost, 
at the same time, character, credit, and, what he 
at least equally deplored,-— emolument. 

.Richard Waverley's letter to his son upon this 
occasion was a masterpiece of its kind. . Aristi- 
des himself could not have made out a harder 
case. An unjust monarch, and an ungrateful 
country, were' the burthen of each rounder 
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paragraph. He spoke of long services, and Ym- 
requited sacrifices, though the former had been 
overpaid by his saliirj, and nobodj* could guess 
in what the lattepcoAsisted, unless it were in his 
deserting, not from conviction, but for the '^ 
lucre of gain, the tory principles of his familj. 
In the conclusion, his resentment was wrought to 
such an <ex§ess by the force of his own oratoif'jy 
that he could not repress some threats of Ven- 
geance, however vagiie and impotent, and fbftilly 
acquainted his son with Jiis pleasure that he 
should testify his sense of the ill treatment be 
had sustained, by throwing up his commission as 
soon as the letter reached him. This, he said,* 
was also his uncle's desire, as he would himself 
intimate in due course. 

Accordingly, the next letter which Edward 
opened was from Sir Everard. His brother's 
disgrace seemed to have removed from his well- 
natured bosom all recollection of their differences; 
and, remote as he was from every means of learn- 
ing that Richard's disgrace was in reality only 
the just, as well as natural consequence of his 
own unsuccessful intrigues, the good, but credu- 
lous baronet, at once set it down as a ly w and 
enormous instance of the injustice of the existing 
government. It was true, he said, and he must 
not disguise it even from Edward, that his father 
could not have sustained such an insult as was 
now, for the first time, offered to one of his 
house, unless he had subjected himself to ft by 
acoepting of an employment under the present 
system. Sir Everard had no doubt that he now 
both saw and felt the magnitude of this errour, 
and it should be his (Sir Everard's) business, to 
take care that the cause of his regret should not 
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# 
e:xtend itself to pecuniary consequence^. It was 
enough for a Waverlej to have sustained the 
public disgrace; the patrimonial injury could 
easily be obviated by the head of their family* 
But it was both the opinion of Mr. Richard Wa* 
verley and hip own, that Edward, the representa- 
tive of the family of Waverley-Honour, should 
not remain in a situation which subjected him 
also to such treatment a4 that witk which his 
father had been stigmatized. He requested his 
nephew therefore to take the fittest, and, at the 
same time, the most speedy opportunity, of trans- 
mitting his resignation to the War Office, and 
hinted, moreover, that little ceremony was ne- 
cessary where so little had been used to his father.. 
He sent multitudinous greetings to the Baron 
of Bradwardipe. 

A letter from aunt Rachael spoke out even more 
plainly. She. considered the disgrace of brother 
Ripbard as the just reward of bis forfeiting his 
allegiance to a lawful, though exiled sovereign, 
and taking the oaths to an alien ; a concession 
i^ich her grandfather. Sir Nigel Waverley, re- 
fused to make, either to the round-head parliament 
or te Cromwell, when his life and fortune stood 
in the utmost extremity. She hoped her dear 
Edward would follow the footsteps of his ances- 
tors, and as speedily as possible get rid of the 
badge of servitude to the usurping family, and 
regard the wrongs sustained by his &ther as an 
admonition from Heaven, that every deseirtion. of 
the line of loyalty becomes its own punishment. 
She also concluded with her respects to Mr. 
Brad wafdine, and begged Waverley would h^wm 
her whether his daughter. Miss Rose, was old 
enough to wear a pair of very handsome ear-rmgd. 
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# 
which she proposed to send as a token of her 
affection^ The good tadj also desired to be in- 
formed whether Mr. Bradwardine took as much 
Scotch unufEf and danced as unwe^riedly, as he 
did when he was at Waverley-Honour about thirty 
years ago. 

These letters, as might have been expected, 
highly excited Waverley's indignation. From 
the desultory style of lis studies, he had not any 
fixed political opinion to place in opposition to the 
movements of indignation which he felt at his fa- 
ther's supposed wrongs. Of the real cause of his 
disgrace, Edward was totally ignorant ; nor had 
his habits at all led him to investigate the politics 
pf the period in which he lived, or remark the in- 
trigues in which his father had been so actively 
engaged. Indeed, any impressions which he had 
accidentally adopted concerning the parties of the 
times, were (owing to the society id which he had 
lived at Waverley-Honour,) of a natur^ rather 
unfavourable to the existing government and dy- 
nasty. He entered, therefore, without hesitation, 
into the resentful feeling of the relations who hsM 
the best title to dictate his conduct ; and not per- 
haps the less willingly when he remembered the 
taedium of his quarters, and the inferiour figure 
which he had made among the officers of his re- 
giment. If he could have had any doubt upon 
the subject, it would have been decided by the 
following letter from his commanding officer, w^ich, 
as it is very short, shall be inserted verbatim : 

^ Having carried somewhat beyond the line of 
my duty, an indulgence which even the lights of 
itature, and much more those of Ghristiahity, di« 
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rect towiirds erroura which uny arise fFom youth 
and inexperience, . and that altogether without 
eSetrt, 1 am reluctantly compelled, at the present 
j:ri8i3, to use the only remaining remedy which is 
m my power. You are, therefore, hereby com- 
mandea to repair to ' ', the h^d-quarters of 

the regiment, within three days after the date of 
thia letter. If you shall fail to do bo, I muit 
report you to the War Office as absent without 
leave, and also take other ateps, which will be 
dbagreeable to you, as well as to, . 
'Sir, 
'Your obedient Servant, 

< J, G , Lieut. Col. 

* Commanding the Regt. Dragoons.' 

Edward's blood bojled within him as he read 
this letter. He had been accustomed from his 
very infancy to possess, in a great measure, the 
disposal bf his own time, and had thus acquired 
b^its which rendered the rnles of military disci- 
pline as unpleasing to him in this as they were in 
some other respects. An idea that in his own 
case they would not be enforced in a very rigid 
manner, had also obtained full pps%easion of his 
Diind, and had hitherto been sanctioned by the 
indulgent conduct of his lieutenant-colonel. Nei- 
ther had anything occurred, to his knowledge, 
tbat should have induced his commsDding officer, 
without any other warning than the hints we no- 
ticed at the end of the fcurteentb chapter of the 
present volume, so suddenly to assume a harsh, 
and, asEdward deemed it, so insolent a ti 
tatorial authority. Connecting it w'Jh t 
he had just received from his fami'yt 
not but suppose, that it was designed to 
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teely in his preaent situation, the same prefiaure oC 
autboritj which had been exercised in his father^s 
ease, and that the whole was a concerted scheme 
to depress and degrade every member of the Wa- 
verley family. 

Without a 'pause, therefore, Edward wrote a 
few cold lines, thanking his lieutenant-colonel for 
past civilities, and expressing regret that he should 
have chosen to efface the remembrance of them, 
by assuming a different tone towards him. The 
strain of his letter, as well as what he (Edward) 
conceived to be his duty, in the present crisis, 
called upon him to lay down his commission ; and 
he therefore enclosed the formal resignation of a 
situation which subjected him to so unpleasant a 
correspondence, and requested Colonel G 
would have the goodness to forward it to the pro- 
per authorities. 

Having finished this magnanimous epistle, he 
felt somei^hat uncertain concerning the terms in 
which his resignation ought to be expressed, nmp 
which subject he resolved to consult Fergus MR- 
Ivor. It may be observed in passing, that the 
bold and prompt habits of thinking, acting, aad 
speaking, which distinguished this young Chi^- 
tain, had given him a considerable ascendancy 
over the mind of Waverley. Endowed wifli at 
least equal powers of understanding, and with 
much finer genius, Edward yet stooped to the 
feold and decisive activity of an intellect which 
was sharpened by the habit of acting on a pre- 
conceived and regular system, as well as by ex- 
tensive knowledge of the world. 

When Edward found his friend, the latter had 
still in his hand tiie newspaper which he had pe- 
rusedy and advanced to meet him with the em* 
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barrasament of one who has unpleasing news to 
communicate. * Do your letters, Captain Waver- 
lej, Confirm the unpleasing information which I 
find in this paper ? 

He put the paper into his hand, where his 
father's disgrace was registered in the most bitter 
terms, transferred probably from some London 
journal. At the end of the paragraph was this 
remarkable inuendo : 

* We understand that this »ame Richard who 
hath done all this, jis not the only example of 
the Wavering Honour of W-v-r-l-y H-n-r. See 
the .Gazette of this day.' 

With hurried and feyerish apprehension our 
hero turned to the place referred to, and found 
therein recorded, * Edward Waverley, captain 
regiment dragoons, superseded for 



absence without leave ;' and in the list of military 
promotions, referring to the same regiment, he dis- 
covered this farther article, < Lieut. Julius But- 
ler to he captain, vice Edward Waverley super- 
seded.' 

Our hero's bosom glowed with the re- 
sentment which undeserved and apparently 
premeditated insult was calculated to excite 
m the bosom of one who had aspired after 
honoiy, and was thus wantonly held up to pub» ' 
lie scorn and disgrace. Upon comparing the 
date of his colonel's letter with that of the article 
in the Gazette, he perceived that his threat of 
making a report upon his absence had been lite- 
rally complied with, and without inquiry, as }t 
deemed, whether Edward had either re/^^l^ed hife 
summons, or was disposed to comply with it. in© 
whole, therefore, appeared a formed P»f^, ^^. *?^' 
grade hinrln the eyes of the public ; and the laes^ 
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of its having succeeded filled him with such bitter 
emotions, that, after various attempts to conceal 
them, he at length threw himself into Mac-Ivor's 
arms, and gave vent to tears of shame and indig- 
nation. 

It was none of this Chieftain's faults to be in- 
difierent to the wrongs of his friends ; and for 
Edward, independent of certain plans with which 
he was connected, he felt a deep and sincere inte- 
rest. The proceeding appeared as extraordina- 
ry to him as it had done to Edward. He indeed 
knew of more motives than Waverley was privy 
to for the peremptory order that he should join 
his regiment. But that, without farther inquiry 
into the circumstanc^ps of a necessary delay, the 
commanding-of&cer, in contradiction to his known 
and established character, should have proccej}- 
ed in so harsh and unusual a manner, was a mys- 
tery which he could not penetrate. He soothed 
our hero. However, to the best of bis power, and 
began to turn his thoughts on revenge for his v^- 
Suited honour. 

Edward eagerly grasped at the idea. ^ Will 
you carry a message for me to Colonel G— -— , 
my dear Fergus, and oblige me for ever V 

Fergus pursued, * It is an act of friendship 
which you should command, could it be useful, 
or lead to the righting your honour ; but in the 
present case, I doubt if your commanding-officer 
would give you the meeling, on account of his 
having taken measures which, however harsh and 
exasperating, were still within the strict bounds 
of his duty. Besides, G is a precise Hu- 
guenot, and has adopted certain ideas about the 
sinfulness of such rencontres, from which it 
would be impossible to make him depart, espe- 
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ciallj as bis courage is beyond all suspicion. 
And besides, I — I — to say the truth — I dare not 
at this moment, for some very weighty reasons^ 
go near any^of the military quarters or garrisons 
belonging to this government.* 

* And am I to sit down quiet and contented 
under the injury I have received V 

^ That will I never advise, my friend. But I 
would have vengeance to fall on the head, not 
on the hand ; on the tyrannical and oppressive 
government which designed and directed these 
premeditated and reiterated insults, not on the 
tools of office which they employed in the exe- 
cution of the injuries they designed you.' 

* Upon the government !' 

* Yes, upon the usurping house of Hanover, 
whom your grandfather would no more have 
served than he would ' have taken wages of red- 
hot gold from the great fiend of hell !' 

* But since the time of my grandfather two 
generations of this dynasty have possessed the 
throne.' 

* True ; — and because we have passively given 
them so long an opportunity of shewing their na* 
live character, — because both you and I myself 
have lived in quiet submission, have even truck- 
led to the times so far as to accept commissions 
under them, and thus have given them an oppor- 
tunity of disgracing us publicly by resuming them^ 
are we not on that, account to resent injuries 
which our fathers only apprehended, but which 
we have actually sustained ? — Or is the cause of 
the unfortunate Stuart family become less just, 
because their title has devolved upon an heir 
who is innocent of the charges of misgovemmenl 
brought against his father ? — Do you remember 
the lines of your favourite poet,— 
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Had Richard oncoostninM t&apn^d the throMi 
A kmg can give no more thaa u his own ; 
The title stood entaiPd had Richard had a sod. 

You see, my dear Waverley, I can quote poetry 
as well as Flora and you. But come, clear jour 
moody brow, and trust to me to shew you an 
honourable road to a speedy and glorious revenge. 
Let UB seek Flora, who, perhaps, has more news 
to tell US of what has occurred during our ab- 
sence. She will rejoice to hear that you are 
relieved of your servitude. But first add a post- 
script to your letter, marking the time wheit-you 
received this Calvinistical colonel's first sum- 
mons, and express your regret that the hastiness 
•r his proceedings prevented your anticipating 
them by sending your resignation. Then let him 
blush'for his injustice.* 

The letter was sealed accordingly, covering a 
formal resignation of the commission, and Mac- 
Ivor despatched it with some letters of his own 
by a special messenger, with charge to put them 
into the nearest post-office in the Lowlands. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

AN i:CLAIftCl$S£MBBT. 



The hint which the Chieftain had thrown out 
respecting Flora ij^as not unpremeditated. He 
had observed with great satisfaction the growing 
attachment of Waverley to his sister, nor did he 
see any bar to their union, excepting the situatkm 
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which Waverlay's father held in the ministry, 
and Edward's own commission in the army of 
George II. These obstacles were now removed, 
and ki a manner which apparently paved the way 
for the son's at least becoming reconciled to 
another allegiance. In every other respect the 
match would be most eligible. The safety, hap- 
piness, and honourable provision of his sister, 
whom he dearly loved, appeared to be insured 
by the proposed union. And his heart swelled 
when he considered how his own interest would 
be exaKed in the eyes of the ex-monarch, to 
whom he had dedicated his services, by an alli- 
ance with one of those ancient, powerful, and 
wealthy English families of the ancient cavalier 
faith, to awaken whose decayed attachment to 
the Stuart family was now a matter of such vital 
importance to their cause. Nor could Fergus 
perceive any obstacle to such a scheme. Wa- 
veriey's attachment was evident; and as his 
person was handsome, and his taste apparently 
coincided with her own, he anticipated no oppo- 
sitioti on the part of Flora. Indeed, between his 
ideas of patriarchal power, and those which he 
had acquired in France, respecting the disposal 
of females in marriage, any opposition from his 
sister, dear as she was to him, would have been 
the last obstacle on which he would have calcu- 
lated, even had the union been less eligible. 

Infltienced by these feelings, the Chief now led 
Waveriey in quest of Miss Mac-Ivor, not with- 
out the hope that the present agitation of his 
guest's spirits might give him courage to cut 
short what Fergus tienned the romance of the 
courtship. They found Flora, with her faithful 
attendants, Una and Cathleen, busied in prepar- 
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ing what appeared to Waverley td be white bridal 
favours. Disguising as well as he could the 9gi- 
tation of his mind, Waverky asked for what joy- 
ful occasion Miss Mac-Ivor made such ample 
preparation. 

< It is for Fergus's bridal/ said she, smiling. 

^ Indeed ! — the has kept his secret well. I 
hope he will allow me to be his bride's-man.' 

/ That is a man's office, but not yours, as Bea- 
trice says.* 

* And who is the fair lady V 

^ Did I not tell you long since that Fergus 
wooed no bride but Hondiir V 
. * And am I then incapable of being his assist- 
ant and counsellor in the pursuit of Honour, Miss 
Mac-Ivor V said our hero, colouring deeply » 

* Do I rank so low in your opinion ?' 

* Far from it, Captain Waverley. I would to 
God you were of our determination! and made 
use of the expression which displeased you, 
solely 

Because you are not of our quality, 
But stand against us as an enemy.* 

* That time is passed, sister ; and you may 
wish Edward Waverley (no linger captain) joy 
of being freed from the slavery to an usurper, 
implied in this^able and ill-omened emblem.' 

* Yes,' said Waverley, , undoing the cockade 
from his hat, Mt has pleased the king who bestow- 
ed this badge upon me, to resume it in a manner 
which leaves me little reason to regret his ser-^ 
vice.* 

* Thank God for that!' cried the enthusiast ; » 

* and O that they may be blind enough to treat 
every man of honour who serves them, with the 
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same indignity, that I may have less to sigh for 
when the struggle approaches T 

*And now, sister, replace his cockade with 
one of a more lively colour. I think it was the 
fashion of the ladies of yore to arm and send 
forth their knights to high achievement.* 

* Not till the knight adventurer had well weighed 
the justice and the danger of the cause, Fergus. 
Mr- WaVerley is just now too much agitated by 
feelings of recent emotion for me to press him 
upon a resolution of consequence.' 

Waveriey felt half alarmed at the thought of 
adopting the badge of what was esteemed rebel- 
lion by the majority of the kingdom, yet he could 
not disguise his chagrin at the coldness with 
which Flora parried her brother's hint* ^ Miss 
Mac-Ivor, I pierceive, thinks the knight unworthy 
of her encouragement and favour,' said he, some- 
what bitterly. 

* Not so, Mr. Waveriey,' she replied, with 
great sweetness. * Why should I refuse ray 
brother's valued friend a boon which I am dis- 
tributing to his whole clan ? Most willingly would 
I enlist every man of honour in the cause to 
which my brother has devoted himself. But he 
has takien his measures with his eyes open. Hh 
life has been devoted to this cause from his cra- 
dle ; with him its call 1%^ sacred, were it even a 
summons to the tomb. But how can I wish you, 
Mr- Waveriey, so new to the world, so far from 
€very friend who might advise and ought to influ- 
ence you, — in a moment too of sudden pique and 
indignation,^ — ^how can I wish you to phmge 
yourself at once into so desperate an enterprise?' 

Fergus, who did not understand these delica- 
cies, strode through the apartment biting his lip 
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and then, mih a constrained smile, &aid, < Well, 
sister, I leave you to act your new character of 
mediator between the Elector of Hanover and 
the subjects of your lawful sovereign and -bene- 
factor,' and left the room. 

There was a painful pause, which was at 
length broken by Miss Mac-Ivor. * My brother 
is unjust,' she said, * because he can bear no in- 
terruption that seems to thwart his loyal zeal.' 

* And do you not share his ardour V 

* Do I not ? — God knovrs mine exceeds his, if 
that be possible. But I am not, like him, rapt 
by the bustle of military preparation, and the 
infiniteidetail necessary to the present undertakings 
beyond consideration of the grand principles of 
justice and truth, on which our enterprise is 
grounded ; and thebe, I am certain, catn only be 
furthered by measures in theofiselves true and 
just. To operate upoi: your present feelings^ 
my dear Mr. Waverley, to induce you to an 
irretrievable step, of which you have not consi- 
dered either the justice or the danger, is, in my 
poor judgment, neither the one nor the ather.' 

* Incomparable Flora!' said Edward, taking 
her hand ; * how much do I need such a monitor!' 

* A better one by far,' said Flora, gently with- 
drawing her hand, * Mr. Waverley will always 
find in his own bosom, when he will give its 
small still voice leisure to be heard.' 

* No, Miss Mac-Ivor, I dare not hope it ; a 
thousand circumstances of fatal self-UMlulgence 
have made me the creature rather c^ imagina- 
tion than reason. Durst Ibut hope— could I but 
(hiak — that you would deign to be to me that 
sfffectionate, that condescending friend, who would 
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strengtiieii me to redeem my errours, my future 
nte' 

* Hush, my dear air ! you now carry your joy 
at escaping the bands of a jacobite reci'uiting 
officer to an unparalleled excess of gratitude.' 

* Nay, dear Flora, trifle witb me no longer ; 
you cannot mistake tbe meaning of tbose feelings 
wbicb I have almost involuntarily expieased; 
ahdy since I have broke the barrier of silence, 
let me profit by my audacity— Or may I, with 
your permission, mention to your brother' 

* Not for the world, Mr. Waverley.' 

^ What am I to understand ? Is there any fatal 
l?ar — has any prepossession' 

* None, sir. I owe it to myself to say, that I 
joever yet saw the person on whom I thought, 
with reference to the present subject.' 

* The shortness of our acquaintance perhaps — 
If Miss Mac-Ivor will deign to give me time' 

' I have not even that excuse. Captain Wa- 
T'erley's character is so open — is, in short, of 
that nature that it cannot be misconstrued, either 
in its strength or its weakness.' 

'And for that weakness you despise me V 
' Forgive me, Mr. Waverley-^and remember 
it is but within this half hour that there existed 
between us a barrier of a nature to me insur- 
mountable^ since I nevef could think of an officer 
in the service of the Elector of Hanover in any 
other light than as a casual acquaintance. Per- 
mit me then to arrange niy ideas upon so iipex- 
pebted a topic, and in less* than an hour I will 
be ready to give you such reasons for the reso- 
lution I shall express, as may be sati{(factory at 
least, if not pleasing to you.' So saying, Flora 
withdrew, leaving Waverley to meditate upon 
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the manner in which she had received his ad- 
dresses. 

Ere he could make up his mind whether his suit 
had been acceptable or no, Fergus re-entered 
the apartment. * What, a la moH^ Waverley ?* 
he cried. ' Come down with me to the court, 
and you shall see a sight worth all the tirades 
of your romances. An hundred firelocks, my 
friend, and as many broad swords, just arrived 
from good friends; and two or three hundred 
stout fellows almost fighting which shdl first pos- 
sess themi — ^But let me look at you closer — ^Why, 
a true Highlander would say you had been 
blighted by an evil eye. — Or can it be this silly 
girl that has thus blanked your spirit? — ^NevcF 
mind her, dear Edward ; the wisest of her sex 
are fools in what regards the business of lifjp.' 

* Indeed, my good friend,' answered Waver- 
ley, < all that I can charge against your sister is, 
that she is too sensible, too reasonable.' 

* If that be all, I insure you for a louis-d'or 
against the mood lasting four-and-twenty hours. 
No woman was ever steadily sensible for that pe- 
riod ; and I will engage, if that will please you. 
Flora shall be as unreasonable to-^morrow as any 
of her seXt You must learn, my dear Edward, 
to consider women en mousquetaire.^ So say- 
iog, he seized Waverley's arm, and dragged him 
off to review his military preparation^^ 
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« THE BAHE EDBJECT. 



FGRavs Mac-Ivob had too much tact and 
delicacy to renew the subject which be had in- 
terrapted^ His bead was, or appeared to be, bo 
full of guns, broad-^worda, bonnete, canteens, and 
tartan hqae, that Waverley could not for Bome 
time draw bis attention to any other topic. 

* Are you to take the field so soon, Pei^s, 
that you are making all these martial prepara- 
tions V 

* When we have settled that you go with me, 
you shall know all ; but otherwise the know- 
ledge might rather be prejudicial to you.* 

' But are you serious in your purpose, with 
such inferiour forces, to rise againat an establish- 
ed government ? It is mere phrensy.' 

' Laisees fairs a Don Antoitie — I shall take 
good care of myself. We shall at least use the 
compliment of Conan, who never got a stroke 
but be gave one. I would not, however, have 
you think me mad enough to stir till a favourable 
opportunity: I will not slip my dog before the 
game's a-Joot.~-But, once more, will you join 
with us, and you shall know all?* 

' How can I ? I, who have sq lately held that 
commission which is now posting be 
that gave it. My accepting it implied 
fidelity, and an acknowledgment of 
of the govenunent.* 
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^ A rasli promise is not a titeel hafidcnfT; it 
may be shaken OjflT, especially when it was given 
imder deception^ and has been repaid by insult. 
But if you cannot immediately make up your mind 
to a glorious revenge, go to England, and ere you 
cross the Tweed you will hear lidings that will 
make the world ring ; and if Sir Everard be the 
gallant old cavalier I have he^.rd him described 
by some of our honest gentlemen of the year one 
thousand seven hundred and fifteen^ he will find 
you a better horse-troop and a. better j^use than 
you have lost/ " 

* But your sister, Fergus V 

* Out, hyperbolical fiend ! hoK vexest thou this 
man ! — Speakest thou of nothing but of ladies ?' 

* Nay, be serious, my dear friend ; I feel that 
the happiness of my future life must depetid upon 
the answer which Miss MacJvor »haH make to 
what I ventured to tell her this mornings' 

* And is this your very sober earnest^ or are 
we in the land of romance and fiction V 

* My earnest, undoubtedly^ How could you 
suppose me jesting on such a subject V 

^ Then, in very sober earnest, I am very glad 
to hear of it ; t^nd so highly do I think of Flora» 
that yoU'are the only man in England for whomil 
would say so much. — But before you shake my 
hand so warmly, there is more to be considered 
— ^Your own family, will they approve your con- 
necting yourself with the sister of a high-born 
Highland beggar?' 

VMy uncle's situation^ his general opinions, 
and his uniform indulgence, entitle me to say, 
that birth and persona} qualities are all be would 
look to in such a connexion* AnU where can I 
find both united in such , excellence as in your 
sijBter V 
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* O no where !— ceZa.va sans dire. But your 
father will expect a father's prerogative in being 
consulted*' 

' Surely ; but his late breach with the ruling 
pawers removes all apprehension of objection on 
his part, especially as I ant convinced that my 
uncle will be warm in my cause.' 

< Religion perhaps — though we are not bigot* 
ted Catholics.' 

' My mother was of the church of Rome, and 
her religi<M|^was never objected to by my family. 
—Do not^ink of my friends, dear Fergus ; let 
me rather have your induence where it may be 
more necessary to remove obstacles — ^1 mean 
with your lovely sister.' 

* My lovely sister^ like her loving brother, Is 
very iqpt to have a pretty decisive will of her 
own, by which, in this case, you must be ruled ; 
but you shall not want my interest, nor my coun*- 
8eU And, in the first place, I will give you one 
hint — Loyalty is her ruling passion ; and since 
she could spell an English book, she has been in 
love with the memory of the gallant Captain Wo- 
gaa> who renounced the service of the usurper 
Cromwell to join the standard of Charles IC 
marched a handful of cavalry from London to the 
Highlands to join Middle ton, then in arms for the 
king, and at length died gloriously in the royal 
cause. Ask her to shew you some verses, she 
made on his history and fate ;rthey have been 
much admired, I assure you. The next point is 
-—I think I saw Flora go up towards the water-fall 
a short time since — follow, man, follow ! — don't 
allow the garrison time to strengthen its pur- 
poses of resistance — Alerte a la muraille ! Seek 
Flora out, and learn her decision as soon as you 
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can, and Cupid go with you, while I go ^o look 
oyer belts and cartoucb-hoxea/' 

Waverlej ascended the glen with an anxioos 
and throbbing heart. Love, with all its romantic 
train of hopes, fears, and wishes, was mingled 
with other feelings of a nature less easilj defined. 
He could not but remember how much this mom* 
ing had changed his fate, and bto what a compli- 
cation of perplexity it was likely to plunge him. 
Sun-rise had seen him possessed of an esteemed 
rank in the honourable profession of flans, his fa- 
ther to all appearance rapidly rising iTtbe favour 
of his sovereign ;-*«ll this had passed away like a 
dream — ^he himself was dishonoured, his father 
disgraced, and he had become involuntarily the 
confidant at least, if not the^ accomplice, of plans, 
dark, deep, and dangerous, which must infef either 
the subversion of the government he had so lately 
served, or the destruction of all who had partici- 
pated in them. Should Flora even listen to his 
suit favourably, what prospect was there of its 
being brought to a happy termination amid the 
tumult of an impending insurrection? Or how- 
could he make the selfish request that she should 
leave Fergus, to whom she was so much attached, 
and, retiring with him to England, wait, as a dis- 
tant spectator, the success of her brother^s un- 
dertaking, or the ruin of all his hopes and for- 
tunes ?— -Or, on the other hand, to* engage himself, 
with no other aid than his single arm, in the dan- 
gerous and precipitate councils of the Chieftain^ — 
to be whirled along by him, the partaker of all his 
desperate and impetuous nH>lions, renouncing al- 
most the power of judging, or deciding upon the 
rectitude or prudence of his action8,-^this was ne 
pleasing prospect for the secret pride of Waver- 
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remained, saying the rejection of his addresses 
by Flora, an alternative not to be thought of, in 
the present high-wrought state of his> feelings, 
with any thing short of mental agony. Ponder- 
ing the doubtful and dangerous prospect before 
bim,he at length arrived near the cascade, where, 
as Fergus had augured, he found Flora seated. 

She was quite alone, and as soon as she observ* 
ed his approach, she rose and came, to meet him. 
Edward aftempted to say something within the 
verge of ordinary compliment and conversation, 
but found himself unequal to the task. Flora 
seemed at first equally vembarrassed, but recover- 
ed herself more speedily, and '(an unfavourable 
augury for Wayerley's suit) was the first to 6ntep 
upon the subject of their last interview. * It is 
too important, in every point of view, Mr. Wa* 
verley, to permit me to leave you in doubt upon 
my sentiments.' 

^ Do not speak them speedily, unless they are 
■uch as I fear, from your manner, I must not dare 
to anticipate. Let time^et toy future conduct 

— let your brother's influence' 

* Forgive me, Mr. Waverley. I should incut 
my own heavy censure did I delay expressing my 
sincere conviction that I can never regard you 
otherwise than as a vahied friend. I should do 
yon the highest injustice did I conceal my senti* 
ments for a moment — I sec I distress you, and I 
grieve for it, but better now than later ; and O 
better a thousand times, Mr. Waverley, that you 
should feel a present momentary disappointment, 
than the long and heart-sickening griefs which at^ 
t^nd a rash and iU-assorted marriage !' 
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' Oood God ! But why shoald 70a anticipate 
such consequences from an union where birUi is 
equaiy where fortune is favourable, where, if I 
may venture to say so, the taste is similar, where 
you allege no preference, where you even express 
a favourable opinion of him whom you reject?' 

* ]\Ir. Waverl#y, I have that favourable opi- 
nion, and so strongly, that though I would rather 
have been silent upon the grounds of my resolu- 
tion^ you shall command them, if you exact such 
a> mark of my esteem and confidence.^ 

She sat down upon the fragment of a rock, add 
Waverley, placing himself^ near her, anxiously 
pressed for the explanatioB she offered. 

' I dare hardly, she said, * tell you the situ- 
ation of my feelings, they are so different from 
those usually ascribed to young women at ray 
period of life; and 1 dare hardly touch upon 
what I think the nature of yours, lest I should 
give offence where I would willingly administer 
consolation. For myself, from my infancy till 
this day, I have had but one wish — the restorar 
tion of my royal benefactors to their rightful 
throne. It is impossible to express to you the 
devotion of my feelings on this single subject, 
and I will frankly confess, that it has so occupied 
my mind as to exclude every thought respecting 
what is called my own setdement in life. L»et 
me but live to see the day of that happy restora- 
tion, and a Highland cottage, a French convent, 
or an English palace, will be alike indifferent to 
;ne.' 

^ But, dearest Flora, how is your enthusiastic 
2eal for the exiled family inconsistent with my 
happiness?^ 
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'Because you seek, or ought to seek, in the 
object of your attachment, a heart whose princi- 
pal delight should be in augmenting your dopies- 
tic felicity, and returning your affection, even to 
the height of romance. To a man of less keen 
sensibility, and less romantic tenderness of dispo- 
sition, Flora Mac-Ivor might give content, if not 
happiness ; for, were the irrevocable words 
spoken, never would she be deficient in the du- 
ties which she vowed.' 

* And why, — why, Miss Mac-Ivor, should yoa 
think yourself a more valuable treasure to one 
who is less capable of loving, of admiring you;^ 
thkn tomeV 

* Simply because the tone of our affections 
would be more in unison, and because his more 
blunted sensibility would not require the return 
of enthusiasm Which I have not to bestow. But 
you, Mr^L Waverley, would for ever refer to the 
idea of domestic happiness which your imagina^ 
tion is capable of painting, and whatever fell short 
ef that ideal representation would be construed 
into coldness and indifference, while you might 
consider the enthusiasm with which I regarded 
the success 6{ the royal family, as defrauding 
your affection of its due return. 

* In other words, Miss Mac-Ivj^f, you cannot 
love me.' 

* I could efsteem you, Mr. Waverley, as much, 
perhaps more, than any maii I hav^e ever seen ; 
but I cannot love you as you ought to be loved. 
O f do not, for your own sake, desire so hazard- 
ous an experiment. The woman whom you 
marry ought to have affections and opinions 
moulded upon • yours. Her studies ought to be 
your studies ; — her wishes, her feelings, her 
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hopes, her fears, should all mingle "with •youni* 
She should enhance your pleasures, share your 
sorrDws, and cheer your melancholy/* 

* And why will not you, Miss Mac -Ivor, whe 
can so well describe a happy union, why will not 
you be yourself the person you describe V 

* Is it possible you do not yet comprehend me 1 
Have I not told you, that every keener sensatioa 
of my mihd is bent exclusively towards an event, 
upon which indeed I have no power but those of 
my earliest prayers ?' 

^ And might not the granting the suit I solicii^ 
even advance the interest tQ which yaix have de- 
voted yourself? My family is wealthy and p<JW* 
erful, inclined in principles to the Stuart race, 
and should a favourable opportunity' . 

* A favourable opportunity ! — Inclined in prin- 
ciples ! — Can such lukewarm adherence be hon- 
ourable to yourselves, or gratifying to your law- 
ful sovereign ? — ^^Think, from my present feelings, 
wjiat I should suffer when I held the place of 
member in a family, where the rights which I 
hold most sacred are subjected to cold discus- 
sion, and only deemed worfty of support when 
they shall appear on the point of triumphing 
without it !' 

* Your doubts,' quickly replied Waverley, * are 
unjust so far as concerns myself. The cause 
that I shall assert, I dare support through every 
danger, as undauntedly as the boldest who draws 
sword in it.' 

* Of that^' answered Flora, « I cannot doubt 
for a moment. But consult your own good sense 
and reason rather than a prepossession hastily 
adopted, probably only, because you have met a 
f oung woman possessed of the usual accamplish- 
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mentSy in a sequestered and romantic situation. 
Let jour part in this great and perilous drama 
rest upon conviction, and not upon a hurried, and 
probably a temporary feeling.' 

Waverley attempted to reply, buf his words 
failed him. Every sentiment that Flora had 
uttered vindicated the strength of his attach- 
ment ; for even her loyalfy, although wildly en- 
thusiastic, was generous and noble, and disdained 
to avail itself of any indirect means of supporting 
the cause to which she was demoted; 

After walking a little way in silence down the 
path, Flora thus resumed the conversation. — * One 
word more, Mr. Waverley, ere we bid farewell 
to this topic for ever. ; and forgive my boldness if 
that word have the air of advice. My brother 
Fergus is anxious that you should join him in 
his present enterprise. But do not consent to 
this; — ^you could not, by your single exertions, 
further his success, and you would inevitably 
share his fall, if it be God's pleasure that fall he 
must. Yoifr character also would suffer irre- 
trievably. Let me beg you will return to your 
own country ; and, having publicly freed yourself 
from every tie io the usurping government, I 
trust you will see cause, and find opportunity, to 
serve your injured sovereign with efTecf, and 
stiand forth, as your loyal ancestors, at the head of 
your natural followers and adherents, a worthy 
representative of the house of Waverley,' 

* And should I be so happy as thus to distin- 
guish myself, might I not hope' 

* Forgive my interruption. The present time 
only is ours, and I can but explain to you with 
candour the feelings which I now entertain ; how 
they might be altered by a train of ev^ts too 
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favourable perhaps to be hoped for, it were in vam 
even to conjecture : Only be assured^ Mr. Wa- 
verlej, that^ after my brother's honour and hap- 
piness, there is none which I shall more siac^Ly 
pray for than for yours.' 

With these words she parted from him, for 
they" were now arriyed where two paths separat* 
ed. Waverley reached the caistle amidst a med- 
ley of conflicting passions* He avoided any prl* 
Vate intei*view with Fergus, as he did not find 
himself able either to encounter his raillery, or 
reply to his solicitations. The wild revelry of 
the feast, for Mac-Ivor kept' open tabl^ for Us 
clan, served in some degree to stun reflection. 
When their festivity was^ ended, he began to cont 
sider how he should again meet Miss Mac-Ivor 
after the painful and interesting explanation of 
the morning. But Flora did not appear^ Fergus, 
whose eyes flashed when he was told by Cathleen 
that her mistress designed to keep her apartment 
thsit evening, went himself in quest of her ; but 
apparently his remonstrances were in vain, for 
he returned * with a heightened complexion, and 
manifest symptoms of displeasure. The re^ of 
the evening passed on without any allusion, on 
the part either of Fergus or Waverley, to the 
subject which engrossed the reflections of the 
latter, and perhaps of both. 

When retired to his awn apartment, £dwa^d 
endeavoured to sum the business of the day. 
That the repulse he had received from Flora 
would be persisted in for the present, there was 
no doubt. But could he hope for ultimate suc- 
cess in case circumstances permitted the renewal 
of his suit? Would the enthusiastic loyally, 
which at this animating moment left no room for 
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a'6oft<er passion, survive, at least in its engross- 
ing force, the suci^ess or the failure of the present 
'political machinations ? And if so, could he hope 
that the intgrest which she had acknowledged 
him to possess in her favour, might be improved 
into a warmer attachment ? He taxed his memo- 
ry to recal every word she had used, with the 
appropriate looks and gestures which had en- 
forced them, and ended by finding himself in the 
same state of uncertainty. It was very late be- 
fore sleep brought relief to the tumult of his 
mind, after the most painful and agitating day 
which he had ever passed* 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 

A LETTER r&OM TCLLY-YEOLAlT. 

ts the morning, when Waverley's troubled 
reflections ha/l for some time given way to re- 
pose, Ibere came music to his dreams, but not the 
Toice of Selma. He imagined himself transport-. 
ed back to Tully-Veolan, and that he heard 
David Gellatly singing in the court those matins 
which used generally to be the first sounds that 
disturbed his repose while a guest of the Baron 
of Bi*adwardine. The notes which suggested this 
vision continued and waxed louder, until Ed- 
ward awaked in earnest. The illusion, however, 
did not seem entirely dispelled. The apartment 
was in the fortress of Ian nan Chaistel* but it war 
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still the voice of Davie Gellatlj that made the 
following lines resound under the window : — 

My heart^g in the Highlands) my heart is not here. 
My hearths in the Highlands a-channg the deer ; 
A-cha|iag the wild-deer, and foUomog the roe) 
My heart's in the Highlands wherever I go. 

Curious io know what could have determined 
Mr. Gellatly on an excursion of such unwonted 
oxieniy Edward began to dress himself in all 
haste, during which operation the minstrelsy of 
Davie changed Jts tune more than once, — 

ft 

There's nought in the Highlands but syboes and leeks, 
And lang-leggit callansgaun wanting the breeks ; 
Wanting the breeks, and without hose and shoon. 
But we'll a' win the breeks when King Jamie comes hame. 

By the time Waverley was dressed and had 
issued forth, David had associated himself with 
two or three of the numerous Highland loungers 
who always graced the gates of the castle with 
their presence, and was capering and dancing full 
merrily in the doubles and full career of a 
Scotch foursome reel, to the music of his own 
whistling. In this double capacity of dancer 
and musician, he continued until an idle piper, 
who observed his zeal, obeyed the unanimous 
call of Seid snaSy ({. e. blow up) and relieved 
him from the latter part of his trouble. Young 
and old then min^^led in the dance as they could 
find pgirtners. The appearance of Waverley did 
not interrupt David's exercise, though he con- 
trived, by grinning, nodding, and throwing one 
or two inclinations of the body into the graces 
with which he performed the Highland fling, to 
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convey to our hero sjoiptoms of recognition. 
Then, while busilj employed in settingi whoop- 
ing all the while and snapping his fingers over his 
head, he of a sudden prolonged his side-step un- 
til it brought him to the place where Edward was 
standing, and, still keeping time to the music like 
harlequin in a pantomime, he thrust a letter into 
our hero's hand, and continued his saltation 
without pause or intermission. Edward, who 
perceived that the address was in Bose's. hand- 
writing, retired to peruse it, leaving the faithfid 
bearer to continue his exercise until the piper or 
he should be tired out. 

The contents of the letter greatly surprised 
him. It had originally commenced, with, Dear 
Sir ; but these words had been carefully erased, 
and the monosyllable. Sir, substituted in their 
place. The rest of the contents shall be given 
m Rose^ own language. 

^ I fear I am using an improper freedom by 
intruding upon you, yet I cannot trust to any 
One else to let you know some things which have 
happened here, with which it seems necessary 
you should be acquainted. Forgive me, if I aiti 
wrong in what I am doing ; for, alas ! Mr. Waver- 
ley, I have no better advice than that of my 
own feelings ! — my dear father is gone from this 
place, and when he can return to my assistance 
and protection, 6od alone knows. You have 
probably heard, that, in consequence of some 
troublesome news from the Highlands, warrants 
were sent out for apprehending several gen- 
tlemen in these parts, and among others, my 
dear'father. In spite of all my tears and entrea- 
ties that he would surrender himself to the go- 
TernuM^nt, he joined with Mr. Falconer and soocie 
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other gentlemen, and they have all gone north- 
wards, with a body of about forty horsemen. So 
I am not so much anxious concerning bis. imme- 
diate safety, as about what may follow after- 
wards, for these troubles are only beginning. 
But all this, is nothing to you, Mr. Waverley, 
only I tliought you would be glad to learn that 
my father had escaped, in case you happen to 
have heard that he was in danger. 

' But the ^ day after my father wtent off, there 
came a party of soldiers to TuUy-Veolan, and 
behaved very rudely to Baillie Macwheeble ; but 
the officer was very civil to me, only said his 
duty obliged him to search for aj^ms and papers. 
My father had provided against this by taking 
away all the arms except the old useless things 
which hung in the hall, and he had put all his 
papers out of the way. But O ! Mr. Waverley, 
how shall I tell you that they made strict inquiry 
after you, and asked when ^ou had been at Tul- 
ly-Veolan, and where you now were. The offi- 
cer is gpne back with his party, but a non-com- 
missigned officer and four men- remain as a sort 
of garrison in the house. They have hitherto 
behaved very well, as we are forced to keep 
. them in good humour. But these soldiers have 
hinted as if upon your falling into their hands you 
would be in great danger ; I cannot prevail on 
myself to write what wicked falsehoods they said, 
for I am sure they are falsehoods ; but you will 
best judg^ what you ought to do. The party 
that returned carried off your servant prisoner, 
with your two horses, and every thing that you 
left at TuUy-Veolan. I hope God will protect 
you, and that you will get safe home to Cngland, 
where you used to tell me there was no qiilitary 
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violence noF fighting among clang permitted, but 
every thing was done according to an equal law., 
that protected all who were harmless and inno- 
cent. I hope you will exert your indulgence as 
to my boldness in writing to you, where it seems 
to me, though perhaps erroneously, that your 
safety and honour are concerned. I am sure — 
at least I think, my father would approve of my 
writing ; for Mr. Rubric is fled to his cousin's at 
the Duchran (o be out of danger from the soldiers 
and the whigs, aiid BailHe Macwheeble does not 
like to meddle (he says) in other men's concerns, 
though I hope what may serve my father's friend 
at such a time as this, cannot be tern^ed improper 
interference. Farewell, Captain Waverley, I 
shall probably never see you more ; for it would 
be very improper to wish you to call at Tully- 
Veolan just now, even if these men were gone ; 
but I will always remember with gratitude your 
kindness in assisting so poor a scholar as myself^ 
and your attentions to my dear, dear father. I 
remain yeur obliged servant. Rose Comyne 
Bradwardine. 

* P. S. — I hope yqu will send me a line by 
David Gellatly, just to say you have received 
this and will take care of yourself; and forgive 
me if I entreat you, for your own sake, to join 
none of these unhappy cabals, but escape, as fast 
as possible, to your own fortunate country. My 
compliments to my dear Flora and to Glenna- 
quoich. Is she not 9B handsome and accom- 
plished as I described her ?' 

Thus concluded the letter of Rose Bradwar- 
dine, the contents of which both surprised and 
affected Waverley. That the Bapon should fall 
under the suspicion of government b consequence 
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of the present stir among tlie partisans of the 
i^ouse of Stuarty seemed only the natural conse- 
quence of his political predilections ; but how k€ 
should have been involved in such suspicions, 
conscious that until yesterday he had been free 
from harbouring a thought against the prosperity 
of the reigning family, seemed inexplicable. Both 
at Tully-Veolan and Olennaquoich his hosts had 
respected his engagements with the immediate 
government, and though enough passed by acci- 
dental inuendo that might induce him to reckon 
the Baron and the Chief among those disaffectied 
gentlemen who were still numerous in Scotland, 
yet until his own connexion witb the army had 
been brokeh off by the resumption of his com- 
mission, he had no reason to suppose that they 
nourished any immediate or hostile' attempts 
against the present iestablishment. Stili he was 
aware that unless he meant at once to embrace 
the proposal of Fergus Mac-Ivor, it would deeply 
concern him to leave this suspicious neighbour- 
hood without delay, and repair where his con- 
duct- might undergo a satisfactory examination. 
Upon this he the rather determined, as Flora's 
advice favoured his domg so, and because he felt 
inexpressible repugnance at the idea of being 
accessary to the plague of civil war. Whatever 
were the original rightis of the Stuarts, calm re- 
flection told him, that, omitting the question how 
far James the Second could forfeit those of his 
posterity, he had, - according to the united V4mcc 
of the whole nation, justly forfeited his own. 
Since that period, four monarchs had reigned in 
peace and glory over Britain, sustaining and ex- 
alting the character of the nation abroad, and its 
' liberties at home. Reason asked, ^as it worth 
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while to disturb a government so long settled and 
established, and to plunge a kingdom into all the 
miseries of civil war, to replace upon the thione 
the descendants of a monarch by whom it had v 
been wilfully forfeited? If, on the other hand, 
hia owD final cocviction of the goodness of their 
cause, or the commands of his father or uncle, 
should recommend to him al'egiance to the Stu- 
arts, still it wns necessary to clear his own cha- 
racter by shewing that he had taken , no step to 
this purpose, as seemed to be falsely insinuated, 
during his holding the commission of the reign- 
ing monarch. 

The aSeclIonate simplicity of Rose, and her 
anxiety for his safely, — his sense too of her un- 
protected slate, and of the lerrour and actual 
dangers to which she might be exposed, made 
an impression upon his mind, and he instantly 
nrote to thank her in the kindest terms for ber 
anxiety on his account, to express his earnest 
~good wishes for her welfare and that of her 
father, and to assure her of his own safety. The 
feelings which this task excited were speedily 
lost in the necessity which he now saw of bidding 
farewell to Flora Mac-Ivor, perhaps for ever. 
The pang attending this reflection was inexpres- " 
sible ; for her high-minded elevation of character, 
her self-devotion to the cause which she had. 
embraced, united to her scrupulous rectitude as 
to the means of serving it, had vindicated to bia 
Judgment the choice adopted by his passions. 
But time pressed, calumny was busy with bis 
fame, and every 'hour's delay increased the pow- 
er to injure it. His departure must be instant. 

With (his determination he sought out Fergus, 
and communicated to bim the contents of Kose s 
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letter, with his own resolation instantlj to go to 
Edinburgh, and, seeking out some one or other 
of those persons of influence to whom he had 
letters from his father, to put into their hands 
his exculpation from any charge which might be 
preferred against him. 

* You run your head into the lion's mouth,^ 
answered Mac-Ivor. 'You do not know the 
severity of a government harassed by just ap- 
prehensions, and a consciousness of their own 
illegality and insecurity. I shall have to deliver 
you from some dungeon in Stirling or Edinburgh 
Castle.' 

* My innocence, my rank, my father's intteia- 

cy with Lord M , General G , &c. will 

be a sufficient protection.' 

* You will find the contrary : these genttemen 
will have enough to do about their own matters. 
Once more, will you take the plaid, and stay a 
little while with me among the mists and the 
crows, in the bravest cause ever sword was 
drawn in V 

* For many reasons, my dear Fergus, you 
must hold me excused.' 

' Well then, I shall certainly find you exerting 
your poetical talents in elegies upon a prison, or 
your antiquarian researches in detecting the Og- 
gam character, or some Punic hieroglyphic upon 
the key-stones of a vault, curiously arched. 
Or what say you to nn petit pendement hien 
jolif against which awkward ceremony I don't 
warrant you, should you meet a body of the 
armed west country whigs.' 

f And why should they use me so V 

* For an hundred good reasons : First, you 
are an Englishman ; secondly, a gentleman : 
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thirdly, a- prelatist abjured ; and, fottrtHy, they 
hare not had an opportunity io exercise their 
talents on such a subject this long while. But 
don't be cast down, beloved; all will be done 
in the fear of the Lord.* 

* Well, I must run my hazard.* 

* You are determined then V 
' I am.' 

* Wilful will do*t ; — \^i you cannot go on foot, 
and I shall want no horse, as I must march on 
foot at' the head of the children of Ivor : you 
shall have brown Dennid.' ' ' 

* If you will sell him, I shall certainly be much 
obliged.' 

* If your proud English heart cannot be obli- 
ged by a gift or loan, I will not refuse money at 
the, enfrance of a campaign : his price is twenty 
guineas^ [Remember, reader, it was Sixty Years 
since.] And when do you propose to depart V 

* The sooner the better.' 

' You are right, since go you must, or rather, 
since go you will : I will take Florals poney, and 
ride with you as far as Bally •'Brough. — Galium 
Beg, see that our horses are ready, with aporiey 
for yourself, to attend and carry Mr. Waverley'g 

^^ggage as far as' (naming a small town,) 

where he can have a horse and guide to Edin- 
burgh. Put on. a Lowland dress, Callum, and 
see you keep your tongue close, if you would 
not have me cut it out: Mr. Waverley rides 
Dermid.* Then turning to Edward, * You will 
take leave of my sister V 

* Surely, — that is, if Miss Mac-Ivor will hon- 
our me so far.* 

* Cathleen, let my sister know Mr. Waverley 
wishes to bid her farewell before he leaves ua*— 
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But Rose Bradwardine, her Bitnation must be 
thought of — I wish she were here — And why 
should she iii>t ? — There are but four red coats 
at Tullj-Veolan, and their muskets would be 
very useful to us.' 

To these broken remarks Edward made no 
answer ; his ear indeed received them, but his 
soul was intent upon the expected entrance of 
Flora. The door opened — It was but Cathleep, 
with her lady's, excuse, and wishes for Captain 
Waverley's health and happiness. 



. CHAPTER XXIX. 

WAVEEIiEY's RECEPTION IN THE ' LOWLANDS AFTER HIS 

HIGHLAND TOUR. 

* 

It was noon when the two friends stood at the 
top of the pass of Bally-Brough. * I must go no 
farther,' said Fergus Mac-Ivor, who during this 
journey had in vain endeavoured to raise his 
friend's spirits. * Jf my cross-grained sister has 
any share in your dejection, trust me she thinks 
highly of you, though her present anxiety about 
the public cause prevents her listening to any 
other subject. Confide your interest Jo me ; I 
will not betray it, providing you do not again 
assume that vile cockade,' 

* No fear of that, considering the manner in 
which it has been recalled. Adieu, Fergus ; do 
no]t permit your sister to forget me.' 
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* And adieu, Waverley ; you may soon hear of 
lier with a prouder title. Get home, write letters, 
and make friends as many and as fast as you can ; 
there will speedily be unexpected guests on the 
coast of Suffolk, or my news from France has 
•deceived me/ 

Thus parted the friends. Fergus returning - 
back to his castle, while Edward, followed by Gal- 
ium Beg, the latter transformed from point to point 
into a Low-trountry groom, proceeded io the little 
town of — . 

£dward paced on under the painful, and yet 
noX altogether embittered feelings, which separa* 
f ion and uncertainty produce in the mind of a 
youthful lover. I am not sure if the ladies under- % 
stand the full value of the influence of absence, 
nor do I think it wise to teach it them, lest, like 
the Clelias and Mandanes of yore, they should re- 
sume the humour of sending their lovers to ban- 
ishment. Distance, in truth, produces in idea the 
same effect as in real perspective. Objects are 
softened, and rounded, and rendered doubly grace- 
ful ; the harsher and more ordinary points of cha- 
racter are melted down, and those by which it is 
remembered are the more striking outlines that 
mark sublimity, grace, or beauty. There are 
mists too in the mental, as well as the natural ho- 
rizon, to conceal what is less pleasing in distant 
objects, and there are happy lights, to stream in 
full glory upon those points which can profit by f 
brilliant illumination. . ,. 

Waverley forgot Flora Mac-Ivor's P^W*f^' 
in her magnanimity, and almost pardoned ne 
indifference towards his aflfection, when he rec^' 
lected the grand and decisive object which se 
ed to fill her whole soul. She, whp«e s^^^^ 
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duty so wholly engrossed her in the cause of a 
benefactor, what would b&ber feelings in favour 
of the happy individual who should be .so fortu- 
nate as to awaken them ? Then came the doubt- 
ful question, whether he might not be that happy 
man, — a question which fancy endeavoured to ' 
answer ip thejaffirmative, by conjuring up all she 
had said in his praise, with the addition of a conoi- 
ment much more flattering than the text warranted. 
All that was common-place, all that belonged to 
the every-day world, was melted away and obli- 
terated in these dreams of imagination, which only 
remembered with advantage the points of grace 
and dignity that distinguished Flora from the ge- 
* nerality of her sex, not the particulars wb^ch she 
jheld in common with them, Edward was^in short, 
in the fair way of creating a goddess out of a high- 
spirited, accomplished, and beautiful young wo- 
man ; and the time was wasted in castle-building 
until, at the descent of a steep hill, he saw beneath 
him the market town of — -~. 

The Highland politeness of Galium Beg-^-there 
are few nations, by the way, that can boast of so 
much natural politeness as the Highlanders — the 
Highland civility of his attendant had not permit- 
ted lilm to disturb the reveries of our hero. But, 
observing him rouse himself at the sight of the 
village, Galium pressed closer to his side, and 
' hoped, < when they cam to the public, his honour 
wad not sa^ nothing about Vich Ian Yohr, for ta 
people were bitter whigs, deil burst tenv' 

Waverley assured the prudent page that he 
would be cautious ; and as he now distinguished, 
not indeed the ringing of beUs,<but the tinkling of 
something like a hammer against the side of an old 
mossy, green, inverted porridge-pot, that hung in 
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an open booth, of the size and shape of a parrot's 
cage, erected to grace the east end of a building 
resembling an old barn, he asked Galium Beg if it 
were Sunday. 

• Could na say just preceesely — Sunday seldom 
cam aboon the pass of Bally-Brough.' 

On entering the town, however, and advancing 
toward the most apparent public-house which pre- 
sented itself, the numbers of old women, in tartan 
screens and red cloaks, who streamed from the 
barn-resembling building, debating as they went 
the comparative merits of the blessed youth Ja- 
besh Rentowel, and that chosen vessel Maister 
Ooukthrappl^, induced Callutti to assure his tem- 
porary master, * that it was either ta mickle Sun- 
day herscll, or ta little government Sunday that 
they ca'd ta fast.* 

Upon alighting at the sign of the Seven- 
brianched Golden Candlestick, which, for the 
further delectation of the guests, was graced with 
a short Hebrew motto, they were received by 
mine host, a tall thin puritanical figure, who seem- 
ed to debate with himself whether he ought to 
give shelter to those who travelled on such a day. 
Reflecting, however, in all probability, that he 
possessed the power of mulcting them for this ir- 
regularity, a penalty which they might escape by 
passing into Gregor Duncanson's, at the sign of 
the Highlander and the Hawick Gill, Mr. Eben- 
ezer Cruickshanks condescended to admit them 
into his dwelling. 

To this sanctified person Waverley addressed 
his request, that he would procure him a guide, 
with a saddle-horse to carry his portmanteau to 
Edinburgh. 
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* And whare may ye be coming from ?' de- 
manded mine host of the Candlestick. 

/ 1 have told you wt^jre I wish to go : I do 
not conceive any further information necessary 
either for the guide or his saddle-horse.' 

*Hem! Ahem!' returned he of the Candle- 
stick, somewhat disconcerted at this rebuff. ' It's 
the general fast, sir, and I cannot enter into ony 
carnal transactions on sick a day, when the people 
should be humbled, and the backsliders should 
J'eturn, as worthy Mr. Goukthrapple said; and 
moreover when, as the precious Mr. Jabesh 
Rentowel did well observe, the land was mourning 
for covenants burnt, broken, and buried.' 

* My good friend, if you cannot let me have a 
horse and a guide, my servant shall seek them 
elsewhere.' 

* A weel ! Your servant ? — and what for gangs 
he not forward with you himsell ?' 

Waverley had but very little of a captain of 
horse's spirit within him — I mean of that sort of 
l^pirit which I have been obliged ta, when I hap- 
pened, in a mail-coach or diligence, to meet some 
military man who has kindly taken upon him the 
disciplining of the waiters, and the taxing of 
reckoning^. Some of this useful talent our hero 
had, however, acquired during his military ser- 
vice, and on this gross provocation it began seri- 
ously to arise. ^Look ye, sir, I came here^for 
my own accommodation, and not to answer, im- 
pertinent questions. Either say you can, or can- 
not, get me what I want; I shall pursue my 
course in either case.' 

Mr. Ebenezer Cruickshanks left the room witlu 
some indistinct muttering, but whether negative 
or acquiescent, Edward could not well distinguusfa. 
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The boetess, a ctril, quiet, laborious drudge, 
came to take hia orders for dinner, but declined 
to make answer upon the subject of tbe horse 
and guide, for the Saliqne law, it seems, extended 
to tbe stables of tbe Golden Candlestick. 

From a window which overlooked the dark and 
narrow court in which Calliim Beg dressed the 
horses after their journey, Waverley heard the 
following dialogue betwixt tbe subtle foot-page of 
Vich Ian Vohr and his landlord. 

* Ye'll be frae the north, young man V began 
thejatter. 

'And ye may say that,* answered Galium. 

* And ye'll hae riddew a lang way to-dayj it 
may weel be ?' 

* Sae lang that I could weel tak a dram.' 
' Gudewife, bring the gill stoup.' 

Her« some compliments passed Btling the oc- 
casion, when my host of the Golden Candleslick, 
haviag, as he thought, opened his guest's heart by 
tbis' hospitable propitiation, resumed hia scrutiny- 
■ * Te'II no hae mickle better whisky than that 
aboon the pass ?' 

' I am nae from aboon the pass,' 

' Ye're a highlandman by your tongue . 

* Na, I am but jnst Aberdeen-a-way-* 
' * And did your master come firoi 
wi' you ?* 

' Ay— that's when 1 left it inyael 
the cool and impenetrable Callum Be 

* And what kmd of a gentleman ia 

* I believe he is ane o* King Georg 
cers ; at least he's aye for gangiog on 
and he has a hantle silver, and never 
thine till a poor body, or in the way- 

VOL. i. ^ ^ 33 * 
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< He wants a guide and a horse from faence to 
Edinburgh ?* 

* A7, and ye maun find it him forthwith.' 
' Ahem I It will be chargeable.^ 

* He cares na for that a boddle.' . 

* A w6el, Duncan — Did ye say your name was • 
Duncan, or Donald V 

* Na, man — Jamie^—JamieSteenson — ^I teltye 
before.' 

This last undaunted parry altogether 'foiled 
Mr. Cruickshanks, who, though not quite satis- 
fied either with 'the reserve of the master, or^the 
extreme readiness of the man, was contented to 
lay a tax 4ipon the reckoning and horsehire,,that 
might compound for his ungr^ified curiosity. 
The circumstance of its being the fast-day was 
not ^forgotten in the charge, which, upon the 
whole, did not, however, amount to mu<ih more 
than double what in fairness it should have been. 

Galium Beg soon after announced in person the 
ratification of this treat}', addirig, * Ta auld devil 
was ganging to ride wi' the Duinhe-wassal her- 
seL' 

* That will not be very pleasant, Callam, Dor 
altogether safe, for our host seems a person of 
great curiosity ; but a traveller tnust submit to 
these inconveniencies. Meanwhile, my good hi, 
here is a triiSe for you to drink Yi^h Ian Yohr's 
health.^ 

, The hawk^s eye of Galium flashed delight upon 
a golden guinea, with whif^h these last words were 
accompanied. He hastened,' not without a corse 
upon the intricacies of a Saxon breeches pocket, 
or splmchauy as he called it, to deposit the trea- 
sure in his fob ; and then, as if he conceived the 
benevolence called for some requital on his part, 
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he gathered close up (o Edward, vifh an expres- 
sion of counlenaoce peculiarly knowing, and epoke 
in an under lene, ' If his honour Ihoughl ta auld 
deevil whig carle was a bit dangerous, ehe could 
easily provide for him, and teil ane ta wiser,' 

' How, and in what manner ?' 

' Her ain sell,' replied Calhim, * could wait 
for him a wee bit frae the loun, and kittle his . 
t]uarters wi' her sfcene-octje.' 
. ' Skene-occle 7 what's that V 

Galium unbuttoned his coat, raised his left artn^' 
and, with an emphatic nod, pointed to the hilt of 
a small diik, snugly deposited under it, in the 
lining of his jacket. Waverle^ thought he had 
tnbcnderstood his meaning ; he gazed in his face, 
and discovered in Galium '^s ^ery handsome, 
though embrowned features, just the degree of 
roguish malice with which a lad of the same 
age in England woald have brought forward a 
plan for robbing an orchard. 

' Good God, Galium, would you take the man's 
fife?' 

* Indeed,' answered the young desperado, * and 
I think he has had just a lang enough lease o't, 
■when'he'a for betraying honest folk, that come to 
«pend silver at his public' 

Edward saw nothing was to be g ' 
gumeni, and therefore contented him 
joining Galium (o lay aside all prac 
the person of Mr. Ebenezer Cruii 
which injunction the page seemed 
with an air of great iodiflference. 

' Ta Duinhfi-wassa! might please 

auld rudas loon had never done G 

■But here's a bit line frae ta Cean 

■ bade me gae your hooour ere 1 cam 
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The letter from the Chief contained Florals 
lines on the fate of Captain Wogan, whose enter- 
prising character is so well drawn by Clarendon- 
He had originally engaged in the scrvice^of the 
Parliament, but had abjured that party upon the 
execution of Charles I. and iipon hearing that 
the royal standard was set up by the Earl of 

. Glencairn and General Middleton, in (he High* 
lands of Scotland, took leave of Charles II. who 
was then at Paris, passed into England, assem- 
bled a body of cavaliers in the neighbourhood of 
London, traversed the kingdom, which had been 
ao long under dommation of the usurper, by 
marches constructed with such skill, dexterity, 
and spirit, that he safely united his handful of 

' horsemen with the body of Highlanders then in 
arms. After several months of desultory warfare, 
in which Wogan's skill and courage gained him 
the highest reputation, he bad the misfortune to 
be wounded in a dangerous manner, and no surgi- 
cal assistance being within reach, he terminated 
his short but glorious career. 

There were obvious reasons why the politic 
Chieftain was desirous to place the example of 
this young hero under the eye of Waverley, 
with whose romantic disposition it coincided &o 
peculiarly. But his letter turned chiefly upon 
some trifling commissions which, Waveriey had 
promised to execute for him in Ekigland, and it 
was oftly toward the conclusion that Edward 
found these words :— ^^ I owe Flora a grudge for 
refusing us her company yesterday ; and as 1 ain 
giving you the trouble of reading these lines, in 
order to keep in your memory yoar promise 
to procure me. the fishing-tackle and cross-bow 
from London, I will enclose her verses on the 
Grave of Wogan. This 1 know will teaze hejr i 
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for, to fell you the truth, I think her mora la 
love with the memory of that dead hero, than 
she is likely (o be with any living one, unless he 
shall tre^d a similar path. But English squires 
of our day keep their oak trees to shelter their 
deer parks, or repair their losses of an evening 
at White's, and neither invoke them io wreath 
their brows, or shelter graves. Let me hope 
for one brilliant exception in a dear friend, (o 
whom I would gladly give a dearer title.' 
The verses were inscribed, 



TO AN OAK TREE, 



" Enblem of EnghDd'a ancient ^tb. 
Foil pRjudlj may tby brancheB wave, 
Wbrae lojaHy Ike kra ia ijealh, 
And valovr fll!a a limeless ipave. 

And thou, brare tenant of the tomb ! 

Rajdoe not if our clime denr. 
Above thine boDour'd xid to Uaom, 

Tbe flowerets of a milder tlty. 

Hbete one their birth to getoal May ( 

Beneath a tenet aun tbej' pine, 
Belbre the winter stMin decaf — 

And can theb vorth be type oT thiae P 
Ko ! Jot, mid itonriE of Fate oppoaiag, 

SfiU liigher swcll'd thy daiintleH heart, 
AoJ. while Despair the acene was clonne- 

Comnenced thy brief but brilliant part. 

'Twas then thou soughl'st on Alhyn's lull, 
iWhen England'a wdb tlie strife reeigp'd.) 
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A ragged nee resisting ttiU, % * 

And onAibdued though unrefined. 

Thy death*s-bour heard no kindred walT^ ' 

Ho holy knell their requiem rung ; - 
Thy moumera were the plaided Gael, 

Thy dirge the ctamorous pibroch sua. 

Yet who, in Fortooe^s summer shine 

To waste life*s longest term away, 
Would change that glorious dawn of thine, 

Though darkened ere its noontide day? 

Be thioe the Tree whose dauntless boughs 
Brave summer's drought and winter's gloOm ! 

Rome bound with oak her patriots' brows, 
And Albyn shadows Wogan's tomb. 

Whatever might be the real merit of Flora 
Mac-Ivor's poetry, the enthusiasm which it inti- 
mated was well calculated to make a correspond- 
ing impression upon her lover. The lines were 
read — ^read again — then deposited in Waverlej'a 
bosom — then again drawn out, and read Iftie by 
line, in a low and smothered voice, and with fre- 
quent pauses which prolonged the mental treat, 
as an Epicure protracts, by sipping slowly, the 
enjoyment of a delicious beverage. The entrance^ 
of Mrs. Cruickshanks, with the sublunary articles 
of dinner and wine, hardly interrupted this pan- 
tomime of affectionate enthusiasm* 

At length the tall ungainly figure and ungra- 
cious visage of Ebenezer presented themselves. 
The upper part of his form, notwithstanding tbe 
season required no such defence, was shrouded 
ill a large great*coat, belted over bis under habili- 
ments, and crested with a huge cowl of the same 
atuff, whicbi whendrawn over the h^^d and l^t 
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completely •overshadowed both, and being but- 
toned beneath the chin, was called a trot cosy. 
His hand grasped a huge jockey whip, garnished 
with brass mounting. His Ihin legs tenanted a 
pair of gambadoes, fastened at the 'sides with rus- 
ty clasps. Thus accoutred, he stalked into the 
midst of the apartment, and announced his errand 
in brief phrase, * Yere horses are ready/ 

* You go with me yourself then, landlord V 

* I do, as far as Perth ; where ye may be sup- 
plied with a guide to Embro', as your occasions 
shall require/ 

dThus saying, he* placed under Waverley's eye 
the bill, which he held in his hand ; and at the 
same time, self-invited, filled a glass, of winef, and 
drank devoutly to a blessing on their journey. 
Waverley stared at the man's impudence, but, 
as their connexion was to be short, and promised 
to be convenient, he made no observation upon 
it ; aitd having paid his reckoning, expressed his 
intention to depart immediately. He mounted 
Dermid accordingly, and sallied forth from the 
Golden Candlestick followed by the puritanica^l 
figure we have described, after he had, at the 
expense of some time and difficulty, and by the 
assistance of a 5 louping-on-stane,' or structure of 
masonry erected for the traveller's convenience 
in front of the house, elevated his person to the 
back of a long-backed, raw-boned, thin-gutted 
phantom of a broken-down blood-horse, on which 
Waverley's portmanteau was deposited. Our 
hero, though not in a very g&y humour, could 
hardly help laughilig at the appearance of his 
new squire, and at imagining the astonishment 
which his person and equipage would have ex- 
cited at Waverley-Honour. 
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Edward's tendency to mirth did not escape 
mine host of the Cacndlestick) who, conscious of 
the cause, infused a double portion of souring in- 
to the Pharisaical leaven of his countenance, and 
resolved internally that, in one way or. other, the 
young Englhher should pay dearly for the con* 
tempt with which he seemed to regard him. Gal- 
ium also stood at the gate, -and enjoyed, with 
undissembled glee, the. ridiculous figure of Mr. 
Cruickshanks. As Waverley passed him, he 
pulled off his hat respectfully, r.nd, approaching 
his stirrup, bade him ' Tak heed the auld whig 
played him nae cantrap.' 

Waverley once more thanked, and bade him 
Xareweil, and then rode briskly onward, not sorry 
to be out of hearing of the shouts of the childreo, 
as they beheld old Ebenezer rise and sink, in his 
stirrups, to avoid, the concussions occasioned by 
a hard trot upon a hatf-paved street. The vil- 
lage of — *- was soon several miles behind him. 



CHAPTER XXX. 

SHOWS THAT THE LOSS OF A HOBSfi'S {"HOS BtAT BE A SEBIOUl 

INCONVENIENCS. 

The manner and air of Waverley, but above 
all the glittering contents of his purse^ and the 
indifference with which he seemed to regafd 
them, somewhat overawed his companion, and 
deterred him frofyi making any attempts to enter 
upon conversation. His own reflections were 
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moreover agitated hy various surmises, and by 
plans of self-interest, with which these were inti- 
mately connected. The travdlers journeyed, 
therefore, in silence, until it was interrupted by 
the annunciation, on. the part of tb« guide, that 
his < naig had lost a fore-foot shoe, wUch, doubt- 
less, his honour would consider it ^was his part to 
replace.' This was what lawyers call a fishing 
questioHj calculated to ascertain how far Waver- 
ley was disposed to submit to petty imposition. 
* My part to replace your horse s shoe, you ras- 
cal!' said Waverley, mistaking the purport of 
the intimation. 

Mndubitablyi' answered Mr. Cruickshanks ; 
^ though there was no precise clause to that 
effect, it canno be expected that I am to pay for 
the casualties wbilk inay befall the puir naig 
while in your honour's service — ^natheless if your 
honour' — 

< O, you mean I am to pay the farrier ; but 
where shall we find one V 

Rejoiced at discerning there would be no ob- 
jection made on the part of his temporary mas- 
ter, Mr. Cruickshanks assured him that Cairn^ 
vreckan, a village which they were about to 
enter, was happy in tn excellent blacksmith ; 
'* but as 'he was a professor, he would drive a 
nail for no man on the Sabbath, or kirk fast, un- 
less it were in a case of absolute necessity, for. 
which he always charged sixpence each shoe«^' 
The most important part of this communication, 
in the opinion of the speaker, made a very slight 
impression on the hearer, who only internally 
wondered what college this veterinary professor 
belonged to, not aware that the word was used 
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to denote any person who pretended to rnicom- 
mon sanctitj of faith and manner. 

As they enter^ the Tillage of CaimTreckan, 
they speedily distinguished the smith's house. 
Being aiso 9^ puhlicy it was tsro stories htgh^ and 
proudly reared its crest, covered with grey slate, 
above the thatched hovels by which it was enr- 
roundad. The adjoining smithy betokened none 
of the Sabbatical sUence and repose which £ben- 
ezer had augured from the sanctity of his friend. 
On the contrary, hammer clashed and anvil rang, 
the bellows groaned, and the whole apparatus of 
Yulcan appeared to be in full activity. Nor was 
the labour of a rural and pacific nature. The 
master smith, benempt, as his sign intimated, 
JoJin Mucklewrath, with two assistants, toiled 
busily in arranging, repairing, and furbishing old 
muskets, p^sjtolsy and swords,' which lay scatter- 
ed, around his workshop in military confusion. 
The open shed, containing the forge, was crowd- 
ed with persons who came and weqt as if receiving 
and communicating important news ; and a single 
glance at the aspect of the people who traversed 
the street in haste, or stood assembled in groups^ 
with eyes elevated, and hands uplifted, announc- 
ed that some extraordinal'y intelligence was agi- 
tating the public mind of the municipality of 
Cmrnvreckan. * There is some news,' said mine 
host of the Candlestick, pushing his lanthom- 
jawed visage and bareboned nag rudely forward 
into the crowd — * there is some news, and if it 
please my Creator, I will forthwith obtain speer- 
ings thereof.' 

Waverley, with better regulated cariosity than 
his attendant^ dismounted, and gave his horse to 
a boy who stood idling near. It arose, perhaps^ 
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from the shyness of his character hi early yo^b, 
that he felt dralike at applying to a stranger^ 
even for casual information, without previously 
glancing at his physiognomy and appcai'ance. 
While he looked about in order to select the 
''|>er8on with whom he wotild most willingly hold 
eommunication, the buzz aroUnd saved him 
in some degree the trouble of interrogatories. 
The names of Lochiel, Clanronald, Olengary, and 
other distinguished Highland Chiefs, among whom 
Vicb Ian Yohrwas repeatedly mentioned, were 
as familiar in men's mouths as household words ; 
and from the alarm generally expressed, he easily 
conceived that their descent into the Lowlands, at 
the head of their armed tribes, had either already 
taken place, or was instantly apprehended. 

Ere Waverley co^d ask particulars, a strong 
large-bolied,' hard-featured woman, about forty, 
dressed as if her clofhes had been flung on with 
a pitchfork, her cheeks flushed v^ith a scarlet red 
where they were not smutted with soot and lamp- 
black, jesUed through the crowd, and brandish- 
ing high a child of two years old,whicb she danced 
in her armi, without regard to its screams of ter- 
rour^ sang forth, will all her might,-— 

* Charlie is mj ^rling, my darling;, my dvliBgi 
Charlie is my darUpg, 

The young Chevalier,* 

* D*ye hear what's come ower ye now, ye 
wbingeing whig carles ? D'ye hear wha's coming 
to cow yere cracks ? 

* little wot ye wha*s coming, 
LitHe wot ye wha*8 coming, 

X (M wUd Macraws* are comiag.^ 
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The Tulcan of Cairnvreckan, who acknoii- 
lodged his Venus in this exulting Bacchanal, rer 
garded her with a grim and ire-foreboding coun- 
tenance, while some of the senators of the vil- 
lage hastened to interpose. * Whisht, gudewife ; 
is this a time, or is thi^ a day, to be singing your 
ranting fule-sangs in ? — a time when the wine of 
wrath is poiired out without mixture in the cup 
of indignation, and a d^y when the land should 
give testimony against popery and prelacy, and 
quakerism, and independency, and supremacy, 
and erastiaoism, and antimonianisin, and a' the 
errours of the church/ 

* And that^s a* your whiggery,* re-echoed the 
virago; * that's a' your whiggery, and your pres- 
bytery,' ye cut-lugged graning carles. What, 
d'ye think the lads wi' the kilts will care 
for yere synods and yere presbyteries, and 
yere buttock-mail, and yere stool o* repent- 
ance ? Vengeance on the black face o't ! mony 
an honester woman's been set upon it than 
streeks doon beside ony whig in the country. 
1 mysell — ' 

Here John Mucklewrath, who dreaded her 
entering upon a detail of personal experiences, 
interposed his >aiatrimonial authority. 'Gae 

hame, aud be d , (that I should say sae) and 

put on the sowens for supper.* 

* And you, ye doil'd dotard,* replied his gen- 
tle helpmate, her wrath, which had hitherto wan- 
dered abroad over the whole assembly, being at 
once and violently impelled into its natural chan- 
nel, 'ye stand there hammering dog-heads for 
fules that will never snap them at a Highland* 
man, instead of earning bread for your family, and 
shoeing this winsome young gentleman's horse 
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thaf t jast'come frae the north, Ise warrant him 
nane of jour whingeing King Gheorge folk, but a 
gallant Uordon, at the l^ast o' him.' 

The eyes, of the assembly were mw (urned 
upon Waverley^ who took the opportunity to 
beg the smitji to. shoe fai» guide's horse with all 
fipeed, as he wisrhed to proceed on 'his journey, 
for he had heard enough to make him sensible 
that there would be danger in delaying^ long in 
thb place. The smith's eyes rested on him 
with a look of displeasure aud suspicion, not 
l^sened by the eargerness with which his wife^ 
enforced Waverley's mandate. *D'ye hear 
what the weeKfavoured young gentleman says, 
ye drunken ne'er-do^good V 

* And what may your n^me be, sir V quoth 
JVIuc^Iewrath. 

' It is of no consequence to you, my friend, 
provided I pay your labour.* * 

* But it may be of consequence to the state, 
sir,' replied an ojd farmer, smeUmg strongly of 
iwhjskey and peat-smoke ; ^ and I doubt we maun 
4elay your journey till you have seen the laird.' 

*You certainly^' aaid Waverley, haughtily, 
^ will find it both difficult and dangerous to de- 
tain me, unless you can produce some proper 
authority*' 

There was a pause, ai^^ a whisper among the 

crowd ^ Secretary Murray ;' * Lord Lewis 

Crordon ;' * May be the Chevalier himsel ;' such 
were the 'surmises that' passed hurriedly among 
them, and there was obviously an increasing dis- 
position to resist Waverley^s departure. He 
attempted to argue mildly with them, but his 
voluntary ally, Mrs. Mucklewrath, broke in*upon 
and drowned hi^ expostulati<ms, taking his part 

roL- I- 33 * 
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with an abusive violence, wbich iras all set down 
io Edward's account hy those on whom it was 
bestowed. * YeMl stop oriy gentleman that's the 
Prince's friend V for she too, though with other 
feelings, had adopted the general opinion re- 
specting Waverley. * I dare ye to < touch him,' 
spreading abtoad her long and muscular fingers, 
garnished with claws which a vulture might 
have envied. ^ I'll set my ten commandments 
in the face o' the first loon that lays a finger on 
him.' ^ 

• *6ae hame, gudewife,' quoth the farmer afore- 
said ; ' it wad better set you to be nursing the 
gndeman'a bairns than to be deaving us here.' 

^ His bairns !' retorted the Amazon, regarding 
, her husband with a grin of ineffable contempt— 

* His bairns ! — 

* % gin ye were dead, gudeman. 

And a green turf on your head, gudcmao. 

Then I wad ware my widowhood 
Upon a ranting HIgUandman.* 

This canticle, which excited a suppressed tit- 
ter among the younger part of the audience, to- 
tally overcome the patience of the taunted man 
of the anvil. * Deil be in me but I put this bet 
gad down her throat,' cried he in a rhapsody of 
wrath, snatching a bar fr6m the forge ; and he 
might have executed his threat, had he' not been 
withheld by a part of the mob, while the rest en- 
deavoured to force the termagant out of his pre- 
sence. 

Waverley meditated a retreat in the confu- 
sion, J[>ut his horse was no where to be seen. 
At length he observed, at some distance, his 
fiuthful attendant, Ebenezer, who, as soon sfB he 
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had perceived tlie tarn matters where likely to 
take, bad withdrawn both hors»es from the press, 
an^) mounted on the one, and holding the other, 
answered the loud and repeated cries oC, Waver- 
lej for his horse, * Na, na ! if ye are nae friend 
to kirk and the king, and are detained as siccan 
a person, ye maun answer to honest men of the' 
country for breach o' contract ; and I maun keep 
the nag and the walise for damage and expense, 
in respect to the horse and mysell will lose to- 
morrow's day's-wark, besides the afternoon 
preaching.' Edward, out of patience, hemmed 
in and hustled by the rabble on every side, and 
every moment expecting pers<mal violence, re** 
solved to try measures of intimidation, at length 
drew a pocket-pistol, threatening, on the one 
hand, to shoot whomsoever dared to stop him, 
and on the other menacing Ebenezer with a sim- 
ilar doom, if he stirred a foot with, the horses. 
The jiapient Partridge says, that one man with^a 
'pistol is equal to an hundred unarmed, because, 
though he can shoot but one of the multitude, 
yet no one knows but that he himself may be that 
luckless individual. The levy en masse of 
Cairnvreckan would therefore probably have giv- 
en way, nor would Ebenezer, whose natural pale- 
ness had waxed three shades more cadaverous, 
have ventured to dispute a mandate so enforced, 
bad not the Vulcan of th^ vilhge, eager to dis- 
charge upon some mcwre worthy object the fury 
which his helpmate had provoked, and not ill sat- 
isfied to find such an object in WaverJey , ruslxed 
at him with the red-hot bi of iron, irith suoh 
determination, as made the discharge of ms p*»' 
tol an act of self-defence. The unfortunate ma^ 
feU ; and while Edward, thrilled with a naxixira 
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jborrour at the iocident^ neither had presence rf 
jaaind to uniheath his sword, nor to ch*aw his re- 
maming pistol, the populace threw themselves 
upon bun, disarmed him, and were about to use 
liun witn great violence, when the appearance of 
a venerable clergyman, the pastor of the parish, 
put a curb upon their furj. 

This worthy man (none of the Goukthrapples 
or Rentowels) maintained his character with the 
common people, although he preached the prac- 
tical fruits of Christian faith, as well as its ab- 
stract tenets, and was respected by the higher 
orders, notwithstanding he declined soothing 
their speculative errours by conv^erting the pulpit 
of the gospel into a school of heathen morality* 
Perhaps it is owing to this mixture of faith and 
practice in his doctrine, that^ although hb memo* 
ry has formed a sort of era in the annals of Cairn- 
vreckan, so that the parishioners, io denote what 
befeU Sixty Years since, still say it happened 
* in good Mr. Morton^s time,' I have never been^ 
able to discover which he belonged to, the evanr 
gelic or the moderate party in the kirk. Nor d6 
I hold the circumstance of much moment, since, 
in my- own remembrance, the, one was headed by 
an Erskine, the other by a Robertson. 

Mr. Morton had been alarmed by the discharge 
of the pistol, and the increasing hubbub around 
the smithy. Hh first attention, after he had 
directed ike bye-staoders to detain Waverley^ 
but to abstain from injuring him^ was turned to 
the body of Mucklewratfa, over which his wife, 
in a revulsion of feeling, was weeping, howling^ 
and tearing her elf locks, in a state little short of 
distraction. Upon raising up the smith, the first 
di^overy was, that he was alive ; and the ne^ 
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lliat lie was as likely to live as long ae if he had 
never heard (he report of a pistol in his life. He 
had made ^narrow escape, however; the bullet 
had grazedTiis head, and stunned him for a mo- 
ment or tno, which trance terrour and confusioti 
of spirit had prolonged somewhat longer. He 
now arose to demand vengeance on the person of 
Waverley, and with difEcuity acquiesced in the 
proposal of Mr. Morton, that he should be carried* 
Ijefore the laird, as a justice of peace, and placed 
at his disposal. The rest of the asatstanls una- 
nimously agreed to the measure Yecommended ; 
even Mrs. Mucklewrath, who had begun to re- 
cover from her hysterics, whimpered forth, — 
' She wadna say naething against what (he min- 
ister proposed ; he was e'en on'er gude for his 
trade, and she hoped to see himwi' a dainty de- 
cent bishop's gown on his back ; a comeiier sight 
than your Geneva cloaks and bands, I wiss.' 

AH controversy being thus laid aside, Waver- 
ley, Escorted by the whole inhabitants of the vil- 
lage, who were not bed-ridden, was conducted to 
the house of Cairnvreckan, which was about haiC 
K mile distant. 



CHAPTER XXXI. 



AN EZAMIKATION. 

Major Melville of Cairnvreckan, an 
geulleman, who had spent bis youth io 1 
larv service, received Mr. Morton wit 
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kindness, and our hero with eivilily, which the 
equivocal circumstances in which Edward was 
placed rendered constrained and distant. 

The nature of Ibe smith's hurt n^s inquired 
ijito, and as the actual injury was likely to prore 
trifling, and the circumstances in which it was 
received, rendered the infliction, on Edward's 
part, a natural act of self-defence, the Major con- 
ceived he might dismiss that matter, on Waver- 
ley's depositing in his hands a small sum for the 
benefit of the wounded person. 

' I could wish, sir,' continued the Major, ' that 
my duty terminated here ; but it is necessary 
that we should have som^ further inquiry into 
the cause of your journey through the country 
at this unfortunate and distracted time.' 

Mr. Ebenezer Cruickshanks now stood forth, 
and communicated to the magistrate all he knew 
or suspected from the reserve of Waverley, and 
the evasions of Galium Beg* The horse' upon 
which Edward rode, he said, he knew to belong 
to Yich Ian Vohr, though he dared not tax Ed- 
ward's former attendant with the fact, lest he 
should have his house and stables burnt over his 
head some night by that godless gang, the Mac<* 
Ivors. He concluded by exaggerating his own 
services to kirk and state, as having been the 
means, under God, (as he modestly qualilSed the 
phrafte) of attaching this suspicious and formida- 
ble delmquent. ' He intimated hopes of future 
reward, and of instant reimbursement for loss of 
time, and evea of character, by travelling in the 
state business upon the fast-day. 

To this Major Melville answered, with great 
composure, that so far from claiming any merit 
i|i this affair, Mr, Cruickshanks ought to depre- 
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eate the imposition of a very heavy fine for ueg- 
' leeting to lodge, in t^rm% of the recent proclama- 
tion, an account with the nearest magistrate of 
any stranger who came to his inn; that as 
Mr. Cruickshanks boasted so much 6f religion 
and loyalty, he should not impute this con- 
duct to disaffection, but only suppose that his 
zeal for kirk and state had been lulled asleep by 
the opportunity of charging a stranger with dou- 
ble horse*bire ; that, however, feeling himself in- 
competent to decide singly upon the conduct of 
a person of such importance, he should reserve 
it for consideration of the next quarter-sessions. 
Now our history for the preisent saith no more 
of him of the Candlestick, who wended dolorous 
and male-content back to his own dwelling. 

Major Melville then commanded the villagers 
to return to their homes, excepting two, 'who 
ofilciated as constables, and whom he directed to 
wait below. The apartment was thus cleared of 
every person but Mr. Morton, whom the Major 
invited to remain; a sort of factor, who ac.ted as 
clerk ; and Waverley himself. There ensued a 
painful and embarrassed pause, till Major Mel- 
ville, looking upon Waverley with much compas- 
sion, and often consulting a paper or memoran- 
dum which he held in his hand, requested to 
know his itame. — * EdWard Waverley.* 

* I thought so ; late of the dragoons, and 

nephew of Sir Edward Waverley, of Waverley- 
Honour V 

* The same.' 

* Young gentleman, I am extrenlely sorry that 
this painful duty has fallen to my lot.' 

« Duty, Major Melville, renders apologies su- 
perfluous.' 
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'True, sir; permit me, therefore, td ask yoii 
how your time has been disposed of since you 
obtained leave of absence from our regiment', 
several weeks ago, until the present moment.' 

* My reply to so general a queMion must be 
guided by the nature of the charge which ren- 
ders it necessary. I request to know what that 
charge is, and upon what authority I am forcibly 
detained to reply to it?^ 

* The charge, Mr. Waverley, I grieve to say, 
is of a very high nature, and affects your charac- 
ter both as a soldier and a subject. In the for- 
mer capacity, you are charged with spreading 
mutiny and rebellion among the men you com- 
manded, and setting them the example of deser- 
tion, by prolonging your own absence from the 
regiment, contrary to the express orders of your 
commanding-officer. The civil crime of which 
you stand accused is that of high-treason, and 
levying war against the king, the highest delin- 
quency of which a subject can be guilty.* 

< And by what authority am I detained to reply 
to such heinous calumnies V 

^ By one which you must not -dispute, nor I 
disobey.* 

He handed to Waverley a warrant from the 
supreme criminal court of Scotland, in full form, 
for apprehending and securing the person of Ed- 
ward Waverley, Esq. suspected of treasonable 
practices and other high crimes and misdemean- 
ours. 

The astonishment which Waverley expressed 
at this communication was imputed by Major Mel- 
ville to conscious guilt, while Mr, Morton was 
rather disposed to construe it into the surprise of 
innocence unjustly suspected. There was some- 
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thing true in both conjectures ; for although Ed- 
ward's mind acquitted him of the crimes with 
which he was charged, yet a hasty review of his 
own conduct convinced him he might have great 
difficulty in establishing hk innocence to the 
satisfaction of others. 

' It is a very painful part of this painful busi- 
nessy' said Major Melville, after a pause, < that, 
imder so grave a charge, I must necessarily re- 
quest to see such papers as you have on your 
person.' 

* You shall, sir, without reserve,' said Edward, 
throwing his pocket-book and memorandums upon 
the table ; ^ there is but one with which 1 could 
wish you would dispense*' 

* I am afraid I can indulge you with no reserva- 
tion.' 

^ You shall see it then, sir ; and as it can be of 
no service, I beg it may be returned.' 

He took from his bosom the lines he had that 
morning received, and presented them, with the 
envelope. The Marjor perused them in silence, 
and directed his clerk to make a copy of them. 
He then wrapped the copy in the envelope, and 
placing it on the table before him, returned the 
original to Waverley, with an air of melancholy 
gravity. 
'^ After indulging the prisoner, for suchour hero 
. must now be considered, with what he thought a 
reasonable time for reflection. Major Melville 
resumed his examination, premising, that, as Mr. 
Waverley seemed to object to general questions, 
his interrogatories should be as specific as hif 
information permitted. He then proceeded in b' 
investigation, dictating, as he went on, the impo 

voii. I. 24 
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of the questions and answers to the amanoensisy 
by whom it was written down. 

* Did M r, Waverley know one Humphry Hough- 
ton, a non-commissioned officer in G 's dra- 
goons V 

* Certainly ; he was sergeant of my troop, and 
son of a tenant of my uncle.' 

^Exactly, — and had a considerable share of 
your confidence, and an influence among his com- 
rades V 

* I had never occasion to repose confidence in 
a person of his description. I favoured sergeant 
Houghton as a clever, active young fellow, and I 
believe his fellow-soldiers respected him accord- 
ingly.' 

* But you used through this man to communi- 
cate with such of your troop as were recruited 
upon Waverley-Honour V 

* Certainly; the poor fellows, finding themselves 
in a regiment chiefly composed of Scotch or Irish, 
looked up to me in any of their little distresses, 
and naturally made their countryman, and ser- 
geant, their spokesman on such occasions.' 

*His influence, then, extended particularly over 
those soldiers who followed you to the regiment 
from your uncle's estate V 

* Surely ; — but what is that to the present pur- 
pose V 

* To that I am just coming, and I beseech your\ 
candid reply. Have you, since leaving tlie regi- 
ment, hela any correspondeixe, direct or indirect, 
with this sergeant Houghton V 

* I ! — I hold correspondence with a man of his 
rank and situation ! — How, or for what purpose? 

*That you are to explain; — ^but did you not, 
for example, send to him for some books ?' 
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* You remind me of a (rifling commission which 
I gave him, because my servant coulS not read« 
I do recollect I bade him, hy letter, select some 
books, of which I sent him a list, and send them 
to me at Tullj-Veolan.* 

* And of what description were those books V 

* They related almost entirely to elegant litera- 
ture: they were designed for a lady's perusal.* 

* Were there not, Mr. Wavcrley, treasonable 
tracts and pamphlets among them V 

* There were some political treatises, into which 
I hardly looked. They had been sent to me by 
the officiousness of a kind friend, whose heart is 
more to be esteemed than his prudence or politi- 
cal sagacity : they seemed to be dull composi- 
tions.' 

' That friend was a Mr. Pembroke, a non-ju- 
ring clergyman, the author of two treasonable 
works, of which the manuscripts were found 
among. your baggage ?* 

* But of whichi I give you my honour as a 
gentleman, I never read six pages.' 

* I am not your judge, Mr. Waverley ; your 
examination will be transmitted elsewhere. And 
now to proceed — Do you know a person that 
passes by the name of Wily Will, or Will Ruth- 
ven V 

* I never hekrd of such a name till this moment.' 

* Did you never through such a person, or any 
other person, communicate with sergeant Hum- 
phry Houghton, instigating him to desert, with as 
many of his comrades as he could seduce to join 
him, and unite with the Highlanders and other 
rebels now in arms, under the command of the 
young Pretender V 
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' I assure you I am not only entirely guiltless 
of the plof you have laid to my charge, but I de- 
test it from the very bottom of my soul, nor would 
I be guilty of such a treachery to gain a throne, 
either for myself or any other man alive.* 

* Yet when I consider this envelope, in the 
band of one of th^se misguided gentlemen who 
are now in arms against this country, and the ver- 
ses which it enclosed, I cannot but find some 
analogy between the enterprise I have mentioned 
and the exploit of Wogan, which the writer seems 
to expect you should imitate.' 

. Waverley was struck with. the coincidence, but 
denied that the wishes or expectation^ of the 
letter-writer were to be regarded as proofs of a 
charge otherwise chimerical. 

* But, if I am rightly informed, your time was 
spent, during your absence from the regiment, 
between the house of this Highland Chieftain, 
and that of Mr. Bradwardine of Bradwardine, 
also in arms for this unfortunate cause V 

* I do not mean to disguise it ; but I do deny, 
most resolutely, being privy to afiy of their de- 
signs against .the government.' 

* You do not, however, I presume, intend to 
deny, that you attended your host Olennaquoich 
to a rendezvous, where, under pretence of a gen- 
eral hunting-match, most ^f the accomplices of 
his treason were assembled, to concert measures 
for taking arms V 

^ I acknowledge having been at such a meeting ; 
but I neither heard nor saw any thing which could 
give it the character you affix to it.' ' 

* From thence you proceeded, with Glenna- 
^ quoich and a part bf his clan, to join the army of 

the young Pretender, and returned, after having 
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paid your homage to him, to discipline and arm 
the remainder, and unite them to his bands on 
their way southward V 

* I never went with Olennaquoich on such an 
ermnd. I never so much as heard that the per- 
son whom you mention was in the country. 

He then detailed the history of his misfortune 
at the hunting-match, and added, that on his re* 
turn he found himself suddenly deprived of his 
commission^ and did not deny that he then, for 
the first time, observed symptoms which indicat- 
ed a disposition in the Highlanders to take arms ; 
but added, that having no inclination to join their 
cause, and no longer any reason for remaining iii 
Scotland, he was now on his return to his native 
country, to which he had been summoned by those 
who had a right to direct his motions, as Major 
Melville would perceive from the letters on the 
table. 

Major Melville accordingly perused the letters 
of Richard Waverley, ot Sir Everaird, and of 
Aunt ftachael, but the inferences he drew from 
them were different from what Waverley expect- 
ed. They held the language of discontent .with 
government, threw' out no obscure hints of re- 
venge, and that of poor Aunt Rachael, which 
plainly asser^ted the justice of the Stuart cause, 
was held to contain the open avowal of what the 
others only ventured to intimate. 

* Permit me another question, Mr Waverley. 
Did you not receive repeated letters from your 
commanding-officer, warning you and command- 
ing you to^return to your post, and acquainting 
you with the use made of your name to spread 
discontent through your soldiers V 

VOL. I. . 24 * 
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<I never did, Mi^or UlelvHie. One letter, 
indeed, I received from him, containing a civil 
intimation of his wish thfit I would employ my 
leave of absence otherwise than in constant^esi- 
dence at Bradw»rdine, as to which, I own, I 
thought he was not called upon to interfere ; and, 
finally, I had, on the same day in which I ob^ 
served myself superseded in the Gazette, a 
second letter from Colonel G , commanding 
me to join the regiment, an order which, owing 
to my absence, already mentioned and account- 
ed for, I received too late to be obeyed. If 
there were any intermediate letters, and certain* 
ly from Colonel G ■ ^s high character I think 
it probable, they have never reached me/ 

* I have omitted, Mr. Waverley, to inquire 
after a matter of less consequence, but which 
haa nevertheless been publicly talked of to your 
disadvantage. It is said that a treasonable toast 
having been proposed in your hearing and pre- 
sence,' you, holding his majesty's commission, 
suffered the task of resenting it to devolve upon 
another gentleman of the company. This, sir, 
cannot be charged against you in a court of jus- 
tice ; but if, as I h^^^ informed, the officers of 
your regiment requested an explanation of such 
a rumour, as a gentleman and soldier, I cannot 
but be surprised that you did not aiibrd it to 
them.' 

This was too much. Beset and pressed on 
every hand by accusations, in which gross false* 
hoods were blended with such circunlstances of 
truth as could not fail to procure them credit,— 
alone, urifriended, and in a strange land, Wa» 
verley almost gave up his life and honour 
for lost, and, leaning tm head upon lua kand, 
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resolutely refused to answer any further ques*' 
tioQs, since the fair and candid statement he had 
already made had only served to furnish arms 
against him. 

Without expressing either* surprise or dis- 
pleasure at the change in Waverley's manner, 
Major Melville proceeded composedly to put 
several other queries to him. What does it 
avail me to answer you V ^aid Edward, sullenly* 
•You appear convinced of ray guilt, «nd wrest, 
every reply I have made to support your own 
preconceived opinion. Enjoy ^ it then, and tor- 
ment me no*" further. If I am capable^ of the 
cowardice and treachery your charge burdens 
me with, I am not worthy lo l>e believed in any 
reply I can make you. If I am not deserving 
of your suspicion — and Ood and my own con* 
science bear evidence with rae that it is so — then 
I do not see why I should, by my candour,. lend 
my accusers arms against my innocence. There 
is no reason I should answer a word more.' And 
i^ain he resumed his posture of sullen and de* 
termined silence. 

* Allow me,' said the magistrate, *to remind you 
of one reason that may suggest the propriety of 
a candid and open confession. The inexperience 
of youth, Mr. Waverley,. lays it open to the 
plans of the .more designing and artful^ and one 
of your friends at least — I mean Mac-Ivor of 
Olennaqubich — ranks high in the latter class ; 
as, from your apparent ingenuousness, youth, an4 
ulnacquaintancewitfa the manners of the High- 
lands, I should be disposed to place you among 
the fornoer. In such a c^se, a false step, or er- 
rbur like yours, which I shall be happy to con 
sider as involuntary, may be atoned for, and 
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would willinglj act as intercessor. But as you 
must necessarilj be acquainted with the strength 
of the indiiriduals in this country who have as^ 
Bumed arms, with their means, and with ^tfaeir 
plans, I must expect yon will merit this media* 
tion on my part by a frank and candid avowal of 
all that has come to your knowledge upon these 
heads. In which case, I think I can promise that 
a very short personal restraint will . pe the only 
ill consequience that can arise from your ^ces- 
sion to these unhappy intrigues/ 

Waverley listened with great composure until 
the end of this exhortation, when, springing from 
his seat, with an energy he had not yet display- 
ed, he replied, * Major Melville, since that^is 
your name, I have hitherto answered your ques- 
.tions with candour, or declined them with tem- 
per, because their import concerned myself 
alone. But as you presume to esteem me mean 
enough to commence informer against others, who 
received me — whatever may be their public mis- 
conduct — as a guest and friend, I declare to you 
that I consider your questions as an insult infi- 
nitely more offensive than your calumnious sus- 
picions ; and that, since my hard fortune permits 
me no other mode of resenting them than by de- 
fiance, you should sooner have my heart out of 
my bosom, than a single syllable of information 
upon subjects , which I could only become ac- 
quainted with in the full confidence of unsuspect- 
ing hospitality/ 

Mr. Morton and the Major looked at each 
other, and the former, who, in the course of the 
examination, had been repeatedly troubled with a 
sorry rheum, had recourse to his snuff-box aod 
bis handkerchief. 
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* Mr. Waverley,' said the Major, * my present 
situation prohibits me alike from giving or receiv- 
ing offence, and I will not protract a discussion 
which approaches to either. I am afraid I must 
sign a warrant for detaining you in custody, but 
this house shall for the present b.e your prison. 
I fear I cannot persuade you to' accept a share of 
our supper ? — (Edward shook his head) — ^but I 
will order refreshments in your apartment.' 

Our hero bowed and withdrew, under guard of 
the officers of justice, to a handsome but small 
room, where, declining all offers of food or wine^ 
he flung himself on the bed, and, stupified by the 
harassing events and mental fatigue c2f this miser- 
able day, be sunk into a deep and heavy slumber. 
This was more than he himself could have ex- 
pected ; but it is mentioned of the North- Amer« 
ican Indians, when at the stake of torture, that 
on the least intermission of agony, they will sleep 
until the iire is applied to awaken them. 



CHAPTER XXXll. 



A CONFERENCE, AND THE CONSEQ,UENCE. 

Major Melville had detained Mr. Morton 
during his examination of Waverley, both be* 
cause he thought he might derive assistance 
from his practical good sense and approved 
loyalty, and also because it was agreeable to 
have a witness of unimpeached candour anc 
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veracity to proceedings which touched the hon- 
our aad safety of a young Englishman of high 
rank and family, and the expectant heir of a 
large fortune. Every step he knew would be 
rigorously canvassed, and it was his business 
to place the justice and integrity of his own con- 
duct beyond the limits of question. 

When Waverley retired, the Laird and Cler- 
gyman of Cairnvreckan sat down in silence to 
their evening meal. While the servants were 
in attendance, neither chose to say any thing on 
the circumstances which occupied their minds, 
and neither felt it easy to speak upon any other. 
The youth and apparent frankness of Waverley 
stood in strong contrast to the shades of suspicion 
which darkened around him, and he had a sort 
of naivete and openness of demeanour^ that seem- 
td to belong to one unhackneyed in the ways of 
intrigue, and which pleaded highly in bis favour. 

Each mused over the particulars of the exam- 
ination, and each viewed it through the medium 
of his own feelings. Both were men of ready 
and acute talent, and both were equally compe- 
tent to combine various points of evidence, and 
to deduce from them the necessary conclu- 
sions. But the wide difference of their habits 
and education often occasioned a great discre- 
pancy in their respective deductions from admit- 
ted premises. 

Major Melville had been versed in camps and 
cities ; he was vigilant by profession, and cau- 
tious from experience, had met with much evil 
in the world, and therefore, though himself an 
upright magistrate and an honourable man, his 
opinions of others were alwavs strict, and some- 
limes unjustly severe. Mr. jilorton, on the con- 
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ivBTjy had passed from the literary pursuits of a 
college, where he was beloved by his companions 
and respected by his teachers, to the ease and 
simplicity of his present charge, where his op- 
portunities of witnessing evil were few, and never 
dwelt upon, but in order to encourage repentance 
and amendment ; and where th^ love and respect 
of his parishioners repaid his affectionate zeal in 
their behalf, by endeavouring to disguise from 
him what they kney knew would give him 
the most acute pain, — their own occasional trans- 
gressions, namely, of the duties which it was the 
business of his life to recommend. Thus it was 
a common saying in the neighbourhood, (though! 
both were popular characters,) that the laird 
knew only the ill in the parish, and the minister 
only the good. 

A love of letters, though kept in subordination 
to his clerical studies and duties, also distinguish- 
ed the Pastor of Cairnvrecfcan, and had tinged 
his mind in earlier days with a slight feeling of 
romance, which no after incidents of real life 
had entirely dissipated. The early loss of an 
amiable young woman, whom he had married for 
love, and who "sras quickly followed to the grave 
by an only child, had also served, even after the 
lapse of many years, to soften and enhance a dis- 
position naturally mild and contemplative. His 
feelings on the present occasion were therefore 
likely to differ from those of the severe discipli- 
narian, strict magistrate, and distrustful mau*of 
the world. 

When the servants had withdrawn, the silence 
of both parties continued, until Major Melville, 
filling his glass and pushing the bottle to Mr. 
Morton, commenced. 
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* A dkitressing aAtir this, Mr. Morton. I fear 
tfiis joungflter has brought himself within the 
compass of an halter.' 

< God forbid !' answered the clergyman. 

' Marry and amen,' said the temporal magis- 
trate; *but I fear your. merciful logic will hardly 
deny the conclusion*' 

' Surely, Major, I should hope it might be 
averted, for aught we hare heard to-night.' 

* Indeed ! — But, my good parson, you are one 
of those who would communicate to every crimi- 
nal the benefit of clergy.' 

* Unquestionably I would: Mercy and long- 
suffering are the grounds of the doctrine I am 
called to teach.' 

^ True ; but mercy to a criminal may be gross 
mjustice to the community. 1 don't speak ai 
this young fellow in particular, who I heartily 
wish may able to clear himself, for I like both 
his modesty and his spirit. But I fear he has 
rushed upon his fate.' 

* And why ? — Hundreds of misguided gentle- 
men are. now in arms against the government, 
many, doubtless, upon jHrinciples which education 
and early prejudice have gilded With the names 
of patriotism and heroism ; — Justice, when she 
selects her victims from such a multitude, (for 
surely all will not be destroyed,) must regard the 
moral motive. He whom ambition, or hope of 
personal advantage, has led to disturb the peace 
of a well ordered government, let him fall a vic- 
tim to the laws; but surely youth, misled by the 
wild visions of chivalry and imaginary loyalty, 
may plead for pardon.' 

* If visionary chivalry and imaginary loyalty 
come within the predicament of high treason, I 



know no court in Christen^ra^ my dear Mr* 
Morton^ where thej can sue out their fiabeaa 
Corpus.' 

' * But I cannot see that this youth's guilt is at 
aD established to mj satisfaGtion.' 

* Because your good nature blinds your good, 
sense. Observe now. This young many de- 
scended of a family oL hereditiKry Jac^ites, his 
uncle the leader of the tory ii|terest in t}ie coun« 

iy of 9 his father a disobliged and diseon^ 

tented courtier, his tutor a non-juror, and the au^ 
thor of two treaaanaUe volumes-^This youth, t 
say, enters into 0——'8 dragoons, bringing with 
bim a body of young fellows from his imcle's 
estate, and who have not sticked at avowing, in 
their way, the high church principles they learn^ 
ed at Waverley-Honour, in tKeir disputes with 
their comrades. To these men young Waveiiey 
is unusually attentive ; they are supplied wiA 
nru>ney beyond a soldier's wants, and inconsistent 
with'his discipline ; and are uncler the manage- 
ment of a favourite sergeant, through whom^thej 
h<Jd an unusuaUy close coJltmuiiicatioo with thei|r 
eaptain, and affeci to consider themsdves as in- 
dependent of the other officers, and superiour to 
their comrades.' 

< AU tbh, my dear Major, is the natiorlsil conse- 
quence of their attachment to their yoking, land- 
lord, and' their finding themselves among a regj* 
ment levied chiefly in the fioilh .of Irdland and 
we»t of Scotland, and disposed to quarrel with 
them, both as Englishmen, and a^ of the. church 
of England.' 

* Well said, parson ! — I would some of your sy 
nod heard you-— But le^e go on. This you 
man obtains leavo of absence, goes to Tuf 

vx)L. I. \ 25 " 
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Vcolan — ^Ihe princfples of the Banui of Bnidwar« 
dine are pretty well known, not to mention UmA 
this lad's iniele brought him off in the 3?ear fif- 
teen ; he engages then in a brawl, in which he is 
said to have disgraced the comBtisfion he bore ;. 

Colonel G writes to hinfii first mildly, then 

more sharply — I think yon will not doubt his 
having done so, since he says so ; the mess in- 
vite him to explain the quarrel in which he is 
said to have been engaged ; he neither replies to 
his commander nor his comrades. In the mean- 
while his soldiers become mntinous and disorder^ 
ly, and at length, while the rumour of tUs unhap- 
py rebellion becomes general, his favourite ser- 
geant lloughton, and another fellow, are detected 
in correspondence with a French emissary, ac- 
credited, as he says, by Captain Waverley, who 
urges him, according to the men's confessien, to 
desert with the troop and join their captain, who 
was with Prince Charles. In the nieanwbile this 
trusty captain is, by his own admission, residing 
at Olennaqnoich with the most active, subtle, and 
desperate Jacobite in Scotland ; he goes with 
him at least as far as their famous hunting ren- 
dezvous, and I fear a little farther. Meanwhile 
two other' summonses are sent him ; one warning 
him of the disturbances in his troop, another pe- 
remptorily ordering him to repair to the regiment, 
which indeed common sense might have dictated, 
when he observed rebellion thickening all round 
him. He returns an absolute reiusd, and throws 
up. his commission.' 

< He had been already deprived of it.' 
'But he regrets that the measure had antici- 
pated his resignation. His baggage is seised at 
his qnart6r8, and at Tully-Yeolan^ and is found 
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io .contain a stock of pesiitent jaeobitical p^- 
phietgy enough to poison a whole country, besides 
the miprioted lucubrations of his worthy friend 
and tutor Mr. JPembroke*' 

* He says he never read them.' 

^ In an ordinary case I should believe -bim, for 
they iveas stupid and pedantic in composition as . 
mischievous in their tenets. But can you sup 
pose any thing but value for the principles they 
maintaioy would induce a ypung man . of his age 
to lug such trash about with him ? Tben> when 
pews arrives of«the approach of the rebels^ he sets 
out in a «ort of disguise, refusing to tell his name ; 
and, if that old fan^ic tell truth, attended by a 
very suspicious character, and mounted on a 
horse known to have belonged to Olennaquoich, 
and bearing on his person letters from his family 
expressing high rancour against the house of ^ 
Brunswick, «and -a copy of verses in praise of one 
Wogao, who abjured the service of the parlia- 
ment to join the Highland insurgents, when in 
arms to restore the house of Stuart, with a body 
of !Engiigh cavalry — the very, counterpart of his 
own plot — and summed up with a Go thou and 
do likewise, from that loyal subject, and mosj; 
safe. and peaceable character, Fergus Mac-Ivor 
of Glennaquoich, Yich Ian Vohr, and so forth. 
And, lastly,' continued Major Melville, warming 
in the detail of his arguments, ' where do wd find 
this second edition of Cavalier Wogan ? Why, 
truly, in the very track most prefer for cxecu* 
tion of his design, and pistolling the first of the 
king's subjects who ventures to question his in- 
tentions.' ' 

Mr. Morton prudently abstained from argu* 
meaty which he perceived would only haffden Uie 



nagistrate id his opinion, and b%r«lj asked hov 
he intended to dispose of the prisoner 1 

* It is a question of some difficiiUj, considering 
the state of the country.^ 

* Could you not detain him (being such a gen- 
flemanrlike young man) here in your own house^ 

* out of harm's way, till this siorm blow over V 

' My good friend, neither your house nor min^ 
will be long out of harm's way, even were it legal 
lo confine him here. -I have- just learned that the 
jcommander-in-chief, who marched into the High- 
lands to seek out and disperse th^ insurgents, has 
declineu giving them battle at Corryerick, and 
inarched on* northwards with all the disposable 
force of government to Inveriftss, John-o'-Groat's 
House, or the Devil, for what I know, leaving the 
road to the low country open and undefended to 
the Highland army.! 

' Good God I Is the man a coward^a iraitor, ovr 
an ideot V 

* None of tb& three, I believe. He has the 
common-place, courage of a common soldier, is 
honest enough, does what he is commanded, and 
understands what is told him, but is as fit to act 
for himself, in circumstances of importance, as I, 
my dear parson, to occupy your pdlpit.'. 

This important public intelligence naturally 
diverted the discourse tvom Waverley for some 
time ; at length, however^ the subject was re- 
sumed. 

* I believe,' said Major Melville, < that I must 
give this young man in charge to some of the 
detached parties of armed volunteers, who nere 
lately sent out to overawe the disaffected dis- 
tricts. They are now recalled, towards Stirling, 
and a «mall body comes this way tomorrow or 
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next day J commanded bj a westland-man— what* s 
his name ?-— You saw him, and said he was the 
very model of one of Cromweirs military saiqts/ 

* Giilfillan, the Cameronian. I wish the youiig 
gentleman may be safe with him* Strange things 
are done in the heat and hurry of minds in so 
agitating a crisis, and I fear Gillfillan is of a sect 
which has suffered persecution without learning 
mercy.* 

* He has. only to lodge Mr. Waverley ih Stir- 
ling Castle : I will give strict injunctions to treat 
him well. I really cannot devise any better mode 
for securing hida, and I fancy you would hardly 
advise me to encounter the responsibility of set* 
ting him at liberty.' 

* But you will have no objection to my seeing 
him tomorrow in private V 

* None, certainly ; your loyalty and character 
18 my warrant. But with what view dp you make 
the request V 

■* Simply to make the experiment whether he 
may not be brought to communicate to me some 
circumstances which may hereafter be useful to 
alleviate, if not to exculpate, his conduct.* 

The friends now parted and retired to rest, each 
filled with the most anxious reflections on the atate 
of the country. 
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CHAPTER XXXIIL 

A CONFIDANT. ' 

W AVfiRLET awoke in the morning from troubled 
dreams and un^efreshing slumbers, to a full con- 
Bciousness of the horrours of his situation* Bow 
it might terminate he knew not. He might be de- 
lirered up to military law, which, in the midst of 
civil war, was not likely to be scrupulous in the 
choice of its victims, or the quality of the evi* 
dence.. Nor did he feel much more comfortable 
at the thoughts of a trial before a Scottish court 
of justice, where he knew the laws and forms dif- 
fered in many respects from those (^ England, 
and had been taught to believe, however errone- 
ously, that the liberty and rigkts of the subject 
were less carefully protected. . A , sentiment of 
bitterness rose in his mind against the government, 
which' he considered as the cause ot his embar- 
rassment and jperil, and he cursed internaOy his 
scrupulous rejection of Mac-Ivor^s invitation to 
accompany him to the field. ^ Why did not I,', 
he said to himself, ^like other men of honour, 
take the earliest' opportunity to welcome to Bri" 
tain the descendant of her ancient kings, and lin- 
eal heir of her throne ? Why did not I- 

UnUiread ihe rude eye of rebelUoo, 

And welcome borne a^n discarded fidth,' ' 

4Seek out PriDceCharlet, aod fefl beforehit ieet P 

■ 

*^A11 that has been recorded of exceUence and 
wprthf in ihe house of Waverley has been found- 
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ed upon their loyal faith to the house of Stuart* 
From the interpretation which the Scotch magig* , 
trate has put upon the letters of my uncle and 
fathert it ^^ pl^hi that I ohght to have understood 
them as marshalling me to the course of mj an- 
cestors ; and it has been my gross dulness, joiih 
ed to the obscurity of expression which they 
adopted for the sake of security, which has con- 
founded my judgment. Had I yielded to the 
first generous impulse of indignation, when I 
learned that my honour was practised upon, how 
different had been my present situation ! I had 
then been free and in arms, fighting, like my forer 
fathers, for lore, for loyalty, and for fame. AndL 
now I am here, netted and in the toils, at the 
disposal of a suspirious, stern, aiid cold-hearted* 
.maa, perhaps to be turned over to the solitude 
of a dungeon, or the infamy of a public execution. 
Fergus ! how true has your prophecy proved \ 
and how speedy, how very speedy, has been its 
accomplishment !' ' 

While Edward was ruminatingon these pain- 
ful subjects of contemplation, and very naturally, 
though not quite so justly, bestowing upon the 
reigning dynasty that' blame which waii due to 
chance, or, in part at. least, to his own unreflecting 
conduct, Mr. Morton availed himself of Major. 
Melville's permission to pay him an early visit* 

Waverley's first impulse was to intimate a de- 
sire that he might not oe disturbed with questions 
or conversation, but he suppressed it upon ob- 
serving the benevolent and reverend appearance 
of the clergyman who had resci^ed him from the 
immediate violence of the villagers. 

^I belief sir,' .said the unfortaiiate youi^ 
man, < that in any other circumstaiices I flii9iild 
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hare had at mneli gratitude to eltpreds to you atf 
the Bafetj of my life may be wortn ; but such is 
the present ttimultof my miocl, and snefa my 
anticipation of what I am yet likely to endure, 
that I can hardly offer you tiianka for your 
interpoaitien.* 

Mr. Morton replied, * that, far from making 
any claim upon his good opinion, -his only wish 
and the sole purpose of his visit was to find out 
the means of deserving it. My excellent friend, 
Major Melville,* he continued, * has feelings and 
duties as a soldier and public functionary, by 
which I am not fettered ; nor can I always coin- 
cide in opinions which he forms, perhaps, with 
loo little allowance for the imperfections of hu- 
man nature.' He paused, and then proceedied ; 
< I do not intrude myself on your confidi^ce, Mr. 
Waverley, for the purpose of learning^ any cii*- 
cumstances, the knowledge of which can foe pre^ 
judicial either, to yourself or to others ; but I 
own my earnest wish is, (hat you wojild intrust 
me with any particulars which could lead to your 
exculpation. I can solemnly assure you (hey 
will be deposited with a faithful, and, to the ex«^ 
tent of his limited powers, a zeaJous agent.' 

'You are, sir, I presume, a presbyteriah cl^- 
gyman ?'« — Mr. Morton bowed. — * Were I to be 
guided by the prepossessions of education^ 1 
might distrust your friendly professions in iny 
case; but I liate observed that similar preju- 
dices are nourished in this country against your 
professional brethren of the episcopal persuasion, 
and I am willing to believe them equally un- 
founded in J>oth cases/ 

'Evil to him that thbks otherwise,^ said Mr. 
M<H*lon; <or who hol^ dbmreb gbvermnenl or 
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ceremooies a9 the gage of Cjbrisllui futb or mo^ 
ral virtue.' « » 

'But,' conlintted Waverlej, *I cannot per*' 
ceive why I should trouble joa with a detail of 
particulars^ out of which, after revolving them aa 
carefullj as possible in my recollection, I find 
myself uijable to explain much of what is charged 
against me« I know, indeed, that I a|n innocent^ 
but I hardly see how I can hope to prove mysetf 
so.' 

* It is for that very r^asoni Mr. Waverley, that 
I venture to solicit your confidence. My know* 
ledge of individuals in this country is pretty ge* 
meral, and can upon occasion be extended. Your 
situation will, I fear, preclude your taking those 
active steps for recovering intelligence, or tracing 
imposti^, which I would willingly undertake 
in your;DehaIf ; and if you are not benefited by 
my exertions, at least they cannot be prejudicial 
to you.' 

Waverley, after a few minutes reflection, was 
convinced that his reposing confidence in Mr. 
Morion, so far as he himself was concerned, could 
hurt neither Mr. Bradwardine nor Fergus Mac* 
Ivor, both of whom had openly assumed arms 
against the government, ana that it might possr- 
Inyf if the professions of his new friend corres- 
ponded in sincerity with the earnestness of his 
e&pression, be of some service to himself. He 
therefore ran briefly over most of the events 
with which the reader is already acquainted, sup* 
pressing his attachment to Flora, and indeed ntU 
ther mentioning her nor Rose Bradwardine in the 
course of his narrative. 

Mr. Morton sUmed particularly struck with 
the accottni of Waverley 's visit to Donald 'Bea4 
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Lean. 'I'am glad,' he said, 'yoa did not men- 
tion thill circumstance to the Major. It is capa- 
ble of great misconstruction on the' part of those 
who do not consider the power of curiositj and 
the influence of romance as motives of jodthful 
conduct* When I was a youfig man like you, 
Mr, Waverley, any such hair-brained expedition 
^I beg your pardon for the expressicm) would 
haye had inexpressible charms for me. Butthere 
are men in the world wl}o will not believe that 
danger apd fatigue are often incurred without any 
very adequate cause, and therefore who are 
sometimes led to assign motives of 'action entirely 
foreign to the truth. This man Bean Liean Is 
renowned through the country. as a sort of Robin 
Hopd, and the stories which are told of bis ad- 
dress and enterprise are the common tales of the 
winter fire-side. He certainly possesses talents 
beyond the rude sphere in which he moves ; and, 
being neither destitute of ambitiou nor encumber- 
ed with scruples, he will probably attempt, by 
every means, to distinguish himself during Ihe 
period of these unhappy commotions.'-^Mr. 
Morton then made a careful memorandum of the 
various particulars of Waverley's interview with 
Donald Bean, and the other circumstances which 
Waverley communicated. 

The interest which this good man seemed to 
take in his misfortunes, above all, the full eon€- 
dence he appeared to repose in his innocence, 
had the natural efibct of softening Edward's 
heart, wboui the coldness of Major MelviBe had 
taught to believe that the world was leagued to 
oppress him. He shook Mr. Jforton warmiy by 
the hand, and, assuring him that his kindness and 
sympathy had relieved his mind of a heavy load, 
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told iiini, that whatever might be his bWn fate, he '\ 

belonged to a &iiiily who had lioth gratitude and 
the power of displaying It. The earnestness of 
his thanks called drops to the eyes of the wor- 
thy clergyman, who was doubly interested in the 
cause for which he had volunteered his services, ' 
by observing the genuine and undissembled feel- 
ings of his young friend. 

Edward now inquired if Mr. Morton knew 
what was likely to be his destination. 

* Stirling Castle,' replied his friend ; < gind so 
far I am wdl pleased for your sake, for the gov- 
crnour is a man of bononr and humanity. But I 
am more doubtful of your treatment upon the 
road V Major Melville is involuntarily obliged to 
intrust the custody of your person to another.' 

^ I am glad of it. < I detest that cold-blooded 
calculating Scotch, magistrate. I hope he and I " 
shall never meet more : he had neither sympathy 
with my innocence nor with my wretchedness ; 
and the petrifying accuracy witlf which he at- 
tended to every form of civility, while he tor- 
tured me by his questions, his suspicions, and 
his inferences, was as tormenting as the racks of 
the Inquisition. Do not vindicate him, my dear 
sir, for that I cannot bear with paitience ; tell me 
rather who is to have the charge of so important 
a state prisoner as I am V 

* I believe a person called Oillfillan, one of the 
sect who are termed Cameronians:' 

' I never beard of them before.' 

* They claim to represent the more strict and 
severe presbyterians, who, in Charles Second^s 
and James Second's days, refused to prpfit by 
the toleration, or indulgence, as it was called, 
which wan extended to others of that relijgion* 

, They held conventicles in the open fields, and^ 
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being treated wjtk great violence and cnietty by 
the Scotttsli goyernmenty more tiian once took 
arms darinc these reigns. They take their name 
from tiieir leader^ Richard Cameroit' 

' I recollect ;— --but did not the triunqdi of pres- 
l>ytery at the Revolution ektingaish that pec't?' 

^ By no means ; that great event fell yet far 
short of what they proposed, which was nothing 
less than the complete establishment of the church 
upon the grounds of the old Solemn League and 
Covenant* Indeed, I belteve they scarce knew 
what they wanted ; but being then a numerous 
body of men» and not unacquainted with the use 
^ of arms, they kept themselves together as a sepa- 
rate party in the state, and at the time of the 
Union had nearly formed a most unnatural league 
with. their old enemies, the Jacobites, to oppose 
that important national measure. Since that time 
their numbers have gradually diminished ; but a 
good many are still to be found in the western 
counties, and Several, with a better temper than 
in ir07, have now taken arms for government. 
This peraon, whom they call Gifted OilfiUan, has 
been long a leader among them, and now heads a 
small party, which will pass here to-day or to- 
nioriiow on their march toward Stirling, und^ 
whose escort Major Melville proposes you shall 
travel. I would willingly speak to Gilfillan in 
your behalf; but, having deeply imbibed all the 
prejudices of his sect, and being of the same 
fierce disposition, he would pay little regard to 
the remonstrance of an Erastian divine, as. he 
would politely term roe. — And now, farewell, my 
young friend ; for the present I must not iwary 
out the Ma]}or's indulgence, that I may obtain 
his permission to visit you again in 4he course of 
the day.* 
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